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O CLERGYMEN.—The Parents 


! 
of a} 


YOUNG LADY wish to place her where she can finish her Edu- | 


cation with the Daughters of a Clergyman in the south of England. 
Instructions required i in French, German, Music, and Drawing. 
Letters, stating terms, &c. to be addressed to “M.” (No. 302), 
CRITIC Office. 


| Residence of several weeks in Germany. 


THE “WATER CURE at CHELTENHAM | 


may be pursued with every advantage at SHERBORNE HOUSE 

and SHERBORNE VILLA, under the direction of an experienced 
Practitioner and M.R.C.S.L. and a Consulting Physician. 

Prospectuses forwarded on application to the Matron, Sherborne 

Vi Vite, Chelte Cheltenham. 


r r + ° ° 
L,)DUCATION .—The Incumbent of a Parish in 
the Country, near a railway, and not far from London, who was 
a Scholar of Trinity, bridge, took double honours, and has excel- 
lent seatiepeniots, ISHES for PUPILS. 
ress “Rev. M. A.” (No. 302), ( CR ITIc Office. 


DUCATION.—INVALID CHILDR EN « of 

the UPPER CLASSES Educated in the Family of a Physician, 

at a Watering-place on the South Coast. Terms, from 100 to 150 
guineas, including all expenses. 

Address “ Ww. M. B.” care of Mr. Wallis 








Bartholomews, Brighton. 


7 DUCATION.— The Proprietor of the | 


VICARAGE-HOUSE SCHOOL, in the healthy village of Lewis- 
ham, begs leave to inform the public that he now has a few VACAN- 
CIES in his establishment. Satisfactory References given and required. 
Terms moderate. The quarter commences at the time of entrance. 
house large and commodious, and the ay healthy and extensive. 

For Particulars apply to “J. RB. R. R.,” at the Vicarage-house, 
Lew: isham, Kent. 


r 
)}DUCATION.—A Lady o} of high respectability, 
reference, and experience, residing with her family in one of the 
most healthy and beautiful parts of Hampshire, has VACANCIES for 
TWO OR THREE CHILDREN, to whose Education and Domestic 
Comfort she will devote her undivided attention. 


| last note had died away, it was re-demanded with unive: 


The | 


| ballad. 


She is at present in Ireland, and can be afldressed by letter to | 


“M.8. 8." under cover to the Rev. R. B. 
Rectory, Macroom, county Cork. 


r : 
DUCATION (Superior and Advantageous).— 
In a select and well-established Ladies’ School, near town, un- 
expected VACANCIES occur, which the Principal desire s to fill by re- 
ceiving PUPILS from parents appreciating a kind and liberal education; 
to effect which moderate and inclusive terms will be accepted. Pro- 
fessors of eminence attend. The hcuse and grounds are large. Un- 
exceptionable References exchanged, and expenses to commence on 
lay of entrance, 
Apply by letter to “ A. I.” Messrs. Cocks and Co.'s, 6, New 
Burlington-street, Regent-street. 


Kirchoffer, Ballyvourney 





J; DUCATION.—The Wife of a CLE RGYMAN 


residing in a beautiful and healthy part of the merece within 
twenty minutes drive by railroad of the “Metropolis, wishes to under- 


Fleur. 


take the Maternal care of Three or Four YOUNG LADIES for Educa- | 


tion by a Resident Governess, assisted by Masters. 
residing abroad, this would be found, perhaps, a desirable opportunity 
of placing their child where they can n eet that they will be kindly and 
tionately treated, and that their Religious as well as their Secular 
Education will be carefully attended to. 
For further P; articulars, rs apply t to “ M. D.,” 


E DUCATI ON. — N.—The Rev. THOMAS 
4 HOWARTH, B.A. (late of St. John's College, Cambridge) 
RECEIVES PUPILS at Broom-bank House, near Sheffield, 
Fducated for the Universities, and for Professional and Commercial 
pursuits. The terms, in addition to Writing, Arithmetic, and a 
thorough English yore include instruction in Greek, Latin, and 
French Literature; also in Euclid, Algebra, and the higher branches 
of Mathematics. Hebrew, German, Drawing, &c., on the usual terms. 

The House is pleasantly situated in the suburbs, within an easy 
distance of the town, near the Botanical Gardens, and is well adapte a 
for educationa] purposes. 

The Rev. ‘I. HOWARTH begs to observe that he has had considerable 
ex, 
other Colleges. 


ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. 
Peter’s, Margate. 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can 
suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers 
to the parents of those intrusted to his care. References, &c. forwarded 


on application. 29158 Sy Ree 
EDUCATION.— 


To Parents 


” Post-office, Highgate. 





OUND COMMERCIAL 


| ALEXANDRE, 
| upon which Madame 


to be | 


perience in tuition, having held high situations in the Bristol and | 


The situation of this establishment is singularly | 


SHERBOROUGH HOUSE, Stamford-hill, 34 miles from London: | 


established 1835. Conducted by J. WILLIAMS, M.A. This establish- 
ment is designed to Educate young Gentlemen for Commercial pursuits, 
90 efficiently that their services may be immediately available on leav- 
ing school. The course of studies embraces a sound knowle xdge of the 


Bnglish, French, and German languages (taught by natives), ——- 


and French correspondence, merchants’ accounts, bookkeeping r, 


superior style of penmanship adapted to business, and the = Fs 


toutine of the counting-house. 
npils are promoted by active out-door exercise, the daily use of the 
ath, careful ventilation, unlimited diet of the best quality, and by 
combining the comforts and kindness of home with school discipline 
and regularity of habits. The play-ground, pleasure-grounds, and 
Pupils’ garden o« scupy three acres of ground. Lectures on che smistry 
and the arts and sciences. No corporal punishment. Terms 25 guineas. 


’ 

(JLERICAL, § SCHOLASTIC, and 

GOVERNESS AGENCY OFFICES (late VALPY, established 
1833),.7, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London. MAIR and SON 
provide Incumbents with Curates, and the Nobility, 
cipals Of Schools, with Tutors, Governesses, and Companions, free of 
charge; transfer Ecclesiastical and Scholastic Property, and recommend 
Schools, &c. Prospectuses, &c. forwarded upon application. (Appli- 





cants for Clerical and Scholastic Appointments are requested to for- | 


\ ENTAL AFFECTIONS are RELIEVED 

in many cases only by early removal from home, before the ill- 
hess becomes deeply rooted, and when the sufferers are placed under 
the care of those who have paid attention to mental disorders. 
ACOMB HOUSE, situated at the extremity of the pleasant and 


healthy village of ACOMB, about two miles from York, which is | 
easily accessible at all times, presents great advantages for the relief | 


and comfort of those affected in mind ; its position affords the privacy 
of the country with the benefits of the town. Mr. METCALFE,* many 
years resident MEDICAL 8U PERINTENDENT of the YORK ASYLUM 
1 ides at ACOMB HOUSE, where he 
RECEIVES = very limited number of La DIES and GENTLEMEN, who 
are waited o n by kind and experienced attendants, acting under Mr. 
METCALF ES 'S personal directions. AC OMB HOUSE is furnished and 
conducted asa private residence ; the inmates join the family at meals, 
church, and daily private devotions ; take regular exercise, walking, 
riding, or driving; and have books, pa rs, music, billiards, and 
various games provided for their elie and occupation ; whilst 
every care is used to aid recovery and improvement. 
Many medical men reside in York, eminent for their success in the 
— of mental disease, whose additional opinion could be readily 
ined 
For particulars apply to Mr. J. W. METCALFE, Acomb House, York. 





The health and cheerfulness of the | 


Gentry, and Prin- | 





USIC ——ARTICLED PUPIL.—A 
nist, of high standing, is desirous of receiving an ARTICLED 
PUP a into his Family, to whom he can offer a thorough Musical 
Education and the greatest Domestic Comfort. The study of the 
German Language would be included, and, if desired, an 
Terms moderate ; 
Premium, Quarterly, or Half-yearly payments. Refer 
Address “‘C. G. M.” Messrs. Wessel and Co. 229, Regent-street 

I author 


UDOLF NORDMANN.—The last composi- 
tion for the Piano by this far La DONNA e 
MOBILE, Mario's celebrated song in Rigoletto, with variations, 3s. ; 
also, new editions of the Nun's Prayer, 3s.; the Ghost Scene, 2s. 6d. ; the 
Greek Pirate's March, 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
\ OZART’S “DON JUAN.”’—Cheap 
- beautiful edition, for Pianoforte solo, 
is published this day, price 5s. (96 pages.) 
Also. uniform, Boosey’s Editions of 
* SONNAMBULA,” “ NORMA,” “LUCRETIA 
BORGLA,” all 4s. entire. 
BOosEY and SONS, 28, Holles-strect. 
HE MAGIC OF HOME: a new Ballad, 
Price 2¢,, post free for stamps. “The Magic of Home was magi- 


cal in its effecta; the audience were spell-bound, and, ere the singer's 
rsal acclama- 


either by 


ous is 


complete without words, 


—See Reviews. 
JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. — 


PONNIE BESSIE GRAY,’ ” the new - Scotch 
Ballad, and “ KITTY TYRRELL,” the new Irish Ballad, bot 

written and composed by the author and compose r of the old favourite, 

“ Jeannette and Jeannot,” bid fair to rival in popularity that celebrated 

A few weeks ‘only have elapsed since the publication of | 

“ Bessie Gr and “ Kitty Tyrrell,” and yet a third edition of each is 
already in demand. 

London: 


ONCERTIN 


and Co., 48, 


tion.” 


CHARLES JEFFERYS, 21, Soho-square. 


AS.—Messrs. KEITH, P ROWSE, | 
Cheapside, have always on SALE an extensive 
variety of these fashionable INSTRUMENTS, the same as used by 
Regondi, Case, and Blagrove. 48 keys, double action, 6/. 6s. and 
8l. 8s.; the very best, with all the most recent improvements, 10i. 10s. ; 
second-hand, 48 keyed, from 54 5s. Coneertinas repaired and ex~- 
changed. 

3. — The 


by R. SNELL, 


GUINEA HARMONIUMS 
most superior instrument, manufactured only 

opposite St. Paul’s Church, Ball's Pond, London 
A Book of Pi rices for Organs, Harmoniums, &e. sent post free. 


P{4R™0nN IUMS in Oak, at 7/. 10s. each, with 
four Octaves, F F to F.—Messrs. KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. 

have just received a consignment of HARMONIUMS in Oak and Ma- 

hogany cases, which they are enabled to offer at 7/. 10s., and 8&i. 8s. ; 
and, with five octaves, at 10d. 10s., 11/. 1ls., and 12d. 12s.; with twelve 
stops, 35 to 45 guineas ; sixteen stops, 60 guineas. 

City Royal Musical Repository, 48, Cheapsides 


NT HARMONI 


and Co. have entered 


IUM.—CRAMER, 
into an agreement with M 
the Patentee, for the SALE of these INSTRUMENTS, 
Dre $ performing with such effect at the 

0, during their farewell tour. The price 


YATE) 
BEALF, 


us 
Concerts of Grisi and 
varies from 10 to 55 guin 
201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street ; 
Brighton. 


and 167, North-street, 





the 
and 
upon 
when an 


TEW COLLEGE.—The Ctasses for 
+ ensuing WINTER (with the exception of the Class of Logi 
Metaphysics) will meet, and the SESSION will be OPENED, 
TUESDAY, the 8th of NOVEMBER next, at 2 o'clock, P.M., 
Address will be delivered by 
The Rev. JAMES BANNERMAN, D.D 
The Classes for the different Branches of Study will be opened as 
follows: 
Days and Hours of Attendance. 
Wedne: sday, Nove — r 9. 
yr Class, 1 o'clock) 
r Class, 11 o'clock} 
Inesday, November 9. 
{ Junior Class, 11 o'clock) 
* \Senior Class, 1 o'clock / 7, 
Wednesday, November 9. 
Divinity and Church {Junior Class, 11 o'clock) Dr. Cunningham, 
History (Senior Class, 1 o’clocks 17, Salisbury-road. 
a Wednesday, November 9. 
Oriental {Junior Class, 12 o'clock} 
(Senior Class, 10 o'clock § 
Wednesday, November 9 
{Junior Class, 10 o'clock) Dr. Pack, 
(Senior Class, 12 o'’clockf 16, Claremont-crescent. 
Wednesday, November 9 
with Excur-) , . f 
2 o'clock {Sea Grove House, 
Wednesday, November 2. 
Lectures 1 o'clock —_ ' 
+ Logic and Meta- so | Professor Fraser, 
Sxaminations le 1 ™ } 
physics and Exercises °°‘ lo ky Gre enhill-gardens. 


Classes. Professors 


Dr 
51, I 


Divinity Buchanan, 
¥ 2auriston-~place 
Dr. Bannerman, 
Cl 


Divinity... 
ivinity arendon-cresent. 


Hebrew & 
Languages 


Dr. Duncan, 
29, Elder-street. 


Exegetical Theology 


* Natural Science, 
sions 


Professor Fleming, 
Leith. 


According to these arrangements, the Curriculum for Students of Theo- 
logy will stand thus 
First Year's Students, 
Attend Dr. Bannerman’s Junior Cl t Eleven 
r. Duncan's ditto at Twelve 
Dr. Fleming's Class at Tw 
Second Year's Students, 
Attend Dr. Duncan's 
Dr. Cunning 
Dr. Buchanan's 
Third Year's Students, 
Attend Dr. Black's Junior Class at Ten 
Dr. Buchanan's Senior Class at Elever 
Dr. Cunningham's Senior Class at One 
Fourth Year's Students, 
Attend Dr. Black's Senior Class at Twelve. 
Dr. Bannerman’s Senior Class at One 

rhe Rev. Theo. Meyer will open a Class for Hebrew at Nine o'clock 

MATRICULATION.—Students of Theology, before entering with the 
Professors, must matriculate in the Library, and pay the common fee 
to the Secretary of the College. 

Admission to the classes of the New College is not limited to Students 
qualifying for the Ministry, or connected with the Free Church of 
Scotland. 

* NATURAL SCIENCE.—This Class is now recognised as equivalent to 
any of the Classes of Natural Hist ny in the c niversities of Scotland, 
by the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, and by the Army and 
Navy Medical Boards, London. There is attaches to it a Class Library, 
containing upwards of 250 volumes on Natural Science,—the valuable 
gift of a Lady. 

+ CLASS OF LOGIC AND METAPHYsICcs.—Students in Philosophy are 
requested to take notice, that the opening Lecture in the Class will be 
delivered a week earlier than the day named for opening the Theolo- 
gical Classes, viz: 


ASS a 


Senior Class at Ten. 
3 Junior Class 
itto 


Wednesday, 
New College, Edinburgh, 
lst September 1853, 


Noy. 2, at One o'clock 
JAMES BONAR, 


Secretary to the College. 


t 
German 


Annual | 


ences exchanged. 


and 


| by Dr. Leach, and for Ladies by Mrs. Leach. 


| of Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had 


| 


| tation w 


| examples, to serve as models in working out the « 


DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 
| R. GEO. SEXTON, F.R.G.S., F. 
is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS to deliver his popular I " 
on the ARCTIC REGIONS, and the Search for Sir John Franklin. 
5, Frederick-place, Upper Kennington-lane 


~ TAMMERING.—A Gentleman, 
‘ the Medical Profession, cured himself by ¢ 
rules; the organs of speech are brought under ¢ 
the most confirmed cases permanently cured 
References to persons cured. Children received into t ise 
Address “ X-Y.2." 15, Melbourne-square, N Brixton. 


PATRON: Hi R. H. PRINCE ALBER 


educated in 
sting a few simple 

control, and 
moderate. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INST 1 TUTION 
of G. R. SMALLEY, Esq. a Graduate im first-class Mathematical 
honours of the University of Cambridge. 
be had at the 
Institution. ul 
R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 
at the Portland Gallery, Regent-street, opposite the Polytechnic, every 
day, except Friday, from ELEVEN till FIVE, and from SEVEN tilt 
the 
Exhibition for Gentlemen will close at Two o'clock, when Ladies 
only will be admitted until Five o'clock. Explanations for Gentlemen 


—MATHEMATICAL EVENING CLASSES, under the direction 
Terms One Guinea per Month. A Prospectus may 
| consisting of more than Seven Hundred Models, is NOW OPEN, 
TEN, for Gentlemen only. On FRIDAYS, however. Morning 
Admission, Is. 


\ R. CRIVELLI begs to inform his Friends 
4 and the Public, that a Third Edition of the ART of SINGING, 
Enlarged and Newly Arranged in the Form of a Grammatical System 

at his residence, 
71, Upper Norton-street; and at all the principal Musicsellers. 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
| £ Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-trec, &c., from 25 Guineas 
| upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELLS, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any otler House of the same 
name. 


NEW EDITION OF SCOTTISH MUSIC 
Ww oo D’S EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM. 
3 vols. large 8vo. elegantly bound in eloth, 21s 
Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate 
paniments ; - whole illustrated with Historical, Biographical, and 


ritical Notices 
The SON VGS of SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 7: 


WORD. vo 
The D. (NG E 
The Airs have all been re-arranged for the Pianoforte by J. T 
SURENNE; a each volume is preceded by an Introductory Disser- 
en by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM, together with 
a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of the Printed Collec- 
tions, containing Scottish Melodies. 
Woop & Co. Edinburgh, G lasgow, 


Pianoforte Accom- 


and Aberdeen; NOVELLO, Dean- 


By 


contain- 


s ‘FOR BEGIN NERS. 


ELEMENTARY FR BE} NCH GI ‘\AMMAR, 


ing all the Rules of the Language in a concise, clear, and easy style, 
compiled principally from the French Grammar of Noel and Chapsal, 
and being free from those numerous exceptional rules with which the 
methods now in use abound. Price Is. 

ELEMENTARY EXERCISES: a 
the Elementary French Grammar; in the compilation of which the 
author has endeavoured to avoid a prominent feature of most books 
written for the young (that of hurrying the learner too rapidly into 
fresh rules), by so graduating the exercises that the pupil is not dis- 
couraged by meeting with gre: eat 1 and frequent diffi vultie s. Price $d. 

Each exercise is preceded by the rule upon which it bears, as ake by 


| PRED NCH BOO yh 


Companion to 


*Xercises. 
a. Co. 


London. 


ns. 


may be 
Barusbury- 


MARSHALL, | ALL, 
W. “TU RNE R, ~ ESQ. R. A. —T he 
G LOVE: 3 NEW CATALOGE ENGRAVINGS after this eminent 
Painter; it will be sent for two Postage Stamps. Also Part L. of a new 
tained for two Postage-stampa. 
GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, 
I ALF-CROWN PORTRAITS upon Glass 
are taken at R. SNELL’S Photographic Roc Glebe- 
Glass Portraits can be seen. Specimens also at Mr. C. C. SPILt ER's, 
Stationer, 102, Holborn-hill, where Prospectuses for his Distribution 
YHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS.—Ortew11v’s 
REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODIED FOLDIN AMERA is 
gation or Contraction to any focal adjustment, its extreme portability, 
ant 1 its ads aptation for t aking either Views or Portraits 
f r 
obtained at his MANUFACTORY, 24, Charlotte-terrace, 
road, Islington. 


ar = rers of this great Artist ciel 1 obtain the Second Part of 
Catalogue of Engravings and Etchings, by Old Masters, may be ob- 
*,* Established above Sixty Years 

terrace, opposite St. Paul's Church, Lower Islington, where 2 finest 
may be obtained. Sanshine not required. 
superior to every other form of Camera, from its capability Elon- 

very description of Camera, Slides, or Tr 1 Stands, 

New Inve 


ntions, Models, &c. made to order or from drawings. 


rHE PUBLIC 


rO CLERGYMEN, MERCHANTS, AUTHORS, AND 
GENERALLY. 
( 1 DAWSON, Printer, 1483 
@ street, City, begs to draw attention to . 
» for Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, and . 
, and assures his friends they may rel) 
sctuality, and moderate char; 
*,* C. D. would be glad to treat for the Printing of 
Periodical. 


PEN SUPERSEDED.—tThe most ele- 
economical, and best method of MARKING LINEN, 
.» Without the Ink spre: ading or fading, is with the 

: 5. , can use them 
+ Initials, ls. 6d.; Numbers, per set, 
4s. Sent post free, with printed 


neatness. 
ges. 


a Magazine or 


(THE 
} gant, ¢ 
| SILK, BOOKS 
INCORRODIBLE ARG 
with the greatest facility. 


Names, 2 
; Crest, 5s.; Motto and itibend, 
lirections, for Stamps or Post Order. 
FREDERICK WHITEMAN, Inventor ar 
Queen-street, Holborn. Family Arms found an 
Painted, 8s. 6d. Improved Lever Presses, for stamy 
&c. on Paper or Envelopes 12s. 6d. A Name, Plate, a 
3s 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


14 Sol 


| 100 Cards, 


7OUR CREST 
in the first Heraldic style, 
Key, for 7s. 6d. 

Arms found and Skefched, 3s. 6d 
given for engraving. 

Henry Whiteman's improved Embossing Press, with Die, containing 
name, business, and address, or a simple crest or ials in any fancy 
border, 21s, ; a card- plate clegantly engraved 

HENRY WHITEMAN and Co, Great Qu 

‘reemason's Tayern, 


and ENGRAVED 


Pencil- 


‘FOUND 
on your Seal, use, Ring, or 


No charge made if the order s 


ini 


ot, opposite the 
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PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN ITER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY; AND 
WOTHERSPOON’S MACHINE-MADE COMFITS and Lael ‘NGI S 

Glasgow: R. WOTHERSPOON and Co. 40, Dunlop-stre 
London Depot: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co. 66, Que« 
Cheapside. 


G LENFIELD 
I 


n- istre et 


Parties 
2 imitations and inf 
, that both > 


C- AUTION = -W hereas certain 
ing Daylight Reflectors which are 
f CHAPPUIS’ PATENT, 
dealt with accc 


this is to give not 
user will wding tothe Act 15 & 16 \ 
AUBLN CHAPPUIS, Sole Patentee and Manufactur 
Mary Axe, London 

1 Establishments in all leading cities of the 1 


10, St 


are 





Y\AUTI( IN. —To Tradesmen, 


&c.—Whereas it has lz 2 to my 

principled person o € ave, for some 

upon the Public by selling to the Trade and 

under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 

this is to give Notice, that Iam the Original and 
facturer of the said Artic and do not employ 
se any persons to represent themselves as 

y ‘ablish ment for the purpose of selling th ri 

This ( aution is published by me to prevent further imy 

Public, and serious injury to myself. E. R. BOND, 

Widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West Smith field, Lon 


K MORDAN’S EVERLASTING GOLD 
~ ®@ PEN having ob ruined an eminent reputation during the s¢ 
I n | re the public, several manufacturers have 
tion of this invs uluable article. 1e remarkable 
sists in its immense durability, incorrodi- 
bility, und flaeney in writing; these qualities still distin- 
guish the original gol above all others. A perpetual warranty is 
given with each p h may be exchanged until the purchaser's 
hand is « A genuine pen has F. Mordan’s 
name stamy 1 leach one numbered ; purchasers should be 
careful to note t I buy a worthless imitation because 
cheap.—Sol able jewellers, stationers, and cutlers in the 
United Ki he Manufactory, No. 13, east side of Goswell- 
road, London 


e past, t 
others a spurious article 


| Ng eats INK, 





sthoothness. 


)bserve the 


it is 





GREAT FIRE AT THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY 

HE EFFICIENCY of Messrs. 
and SON'S SAFES is Poe, 12 ly established by the 
municated in the fol lately received by 
“18, “Whart- asa City-road, 1. kth June, 
“ Messrs. Thos. Milner and Son, 47 A, Moorgate-street 

We consider it « ly our duty to send you a 

entire presery 1 of all books and papers « 

you recently supplied us with, althongh ex 

a fire which destroyed the larger part of ot 
remarkable, as the intense heat has in many parts 


facts com- 
those gentlemen :— 
1853. 


verty to use e this let tter in « noe way you may 
yur obedient servants, 
‘THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY 
“HENRY FORD BARCLAY 


(THE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 

né ste ivent ry small pe »werful WAISTCOAT POC KE r 

GLASS, the 1 walnut, to discern minute objects at a - 

tance of from fi 8, which is found to be invaluat 

SPORTSMEN and GAMEKEEPERS. Price li. 

sent free 
TELESCOI 





ive miles. 
, GI NTLEM! N, 
rtant INVENTION in 
powers, that 
distinctly Jupit 


They supersed 


w and most im 
ing such extraord 
34 inches, a eye-piece, will show 
moons, Sa ng, the Stars. 
other kind, and « waistcoat pocket, SI 
Mi Mbaay purposes, 
a | 


some 


double 
ull sizes, for the 

with wonderful powers 
2en from ten to twelve miles dist ant. 
. x Spectacles, i 

f extreme De 

sand Aurists 
»pposite the York Hotel. 


GRANGER, Maker, 9, 


Bars. 


Race-course Glasses, 
object can be clearly s 
Invaluat ie 
kinds of A 
Messrs. 8. and | 


A RTHUR 


SOLOMONS, Optic’ 


Piccadilly, 


Holbor 


TO, CLERGYMEN, UTHORS 
PARKING « d GOTTO'S NEW cuante ear 4 

> d writers It has a A i 
CHARGE for STAMPING.—A 


" +} 
with 


con- 


c.—A parcel 


Merchants, 7 


MILNER | 


men meee comme « — 


ON MARRIAGE.—Just published, 
ATRIMONY 
which merits the attention — 
By a CLERGYMAN 


Alliances, of those 
> honourably in Life. 
ye had free, by inclosing 1s 


Clerical Agent, Robert-street, } 
TO MERCHANTS, TRADERS, & 
YHE PRINCIPLES of C OMMERCE 
COMMERCIAL LAW. By SirGEORGE STEPHEN, 
ved for the tion of 
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of touches by a master hand.” —7imes, Oct. 20. | Crown 8vo. 5s cloth. [Ready. | of the right sort—felt for freedom of thoucht -_ ac‘ion, for 

‘ XVI | taste, and for genius, winging its flight in a noble dit n 
CHARLES AUCHESTER: a Musical! _,, a ——— nd Gee an, Inge. oath om 
Novel. Dedicated to the Right Hen, B. Disraeli. 3 vols. | NCIDENTS in the LIFE of OUR a Posed aon re wpe teen wien ' 

“ The lif: of an enthusiast in music, by himself. The work | SAVIOUR;; illustrative of his Divine Character and | ~ sais ii 
is full of talent. The sketches of the baloieee and artists are | Mission. By the Rey. A. R. L. FOOTE, Brechin, Post 8vo. | — 
life-like. In Seraphael all will recognise Mendel- <sohn. To 6s. cloth. [Ready. Arruvr Hau, Vierve, and Co., 
every one who cares for music the yolumes will be a de- . : - ny 2 ; 
lightful study.” —Britannia. { London: Nisset and Co., 21, Berners-street. | 25, Paternoster-row. 
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Price 83d. sewed, 


CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
PART CXVIII. FOR NOVEMBER. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





Will be ready in NOVEMBER, 


TURNER AND GIRTIN; or, SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 


BY T. MILLER, ESQ. 


Author of “‘ A Picturesque History of the Anglo-Saxons,” “ Rural Sketches,” &e. 
With Thirty Engravings of the Olden Time, from Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER and T. GIRTIN. Portraits, &e. 
somely bound, price One Guinea. 


HOGARTH, London. 


Hand- 


Haymarket, 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF &e. 


* OLIVE,” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


AVILL ION, AND OTHER TALES. 


By the Author of “Olive,’ “The Head of the Family,” “Agatha’s Husband,” &c. 


Also ready, in post 8vo., price 6s. cloth, 


AUCKLAND, THE CAPITAL OF NEW 
And the Country adjacent. 
With a View and Coloured Map. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


ZEALAND 


London: 





THE reeeous LIBRARY. 


Series to Mr. 
t all Communications re- 


Messrs. SIMMS and MINTYRE, of Belfast, ‘ilies disposed of this 
THOMAS HODGSON, of Aldine Chambers, 13, Paternoster-row, London, request tha 
specting Copyrights, Manuscripts, &c. &c. may be addressed to him. 

COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS, Wholesale and Retail, are informed that 
and Published for the future in London, and may be had, as usual, throug 


“THE PARLOUR LIBRARY ” will be Printed 
ugh the different Agents in Town and Country, 


The Volume for NOVEMBER contains 


MORDAU NT 


By the Author of ‘* EMILIA WYNDHAM.’ 


HALL. | 


Wit and Humour, the choicest in the Lan- 


A Double Volume, price 1s. 6¢. in boards; or boundin cloth, gilt back, 2s. 


By the same Author, in this Series, | 
WILMINGTONS. 1s. 6d. TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. 1s. | 
TIME, THE AVENGER. 1s. 6d. | 
TALES OF FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION. 1s. 
TALES OF THE WOODS AND FIELDS. 1s. | 


PREVISIONS OF LADY EVELYN. | 1s. 

EMILIA WYNDHAM. 1s. 

BELLAH. By 
London: THOMAS HODGSON, 15, Paternoster-row. 

*.* Sold by all Booksellers, and at every Railway Station in the Kingdom. 


FEUILLET. (Translated.) 





BY DR. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth, uniform with ‘‘ VOICES OF THE NIGHT,” 


VEDICTIONS; OR, THE BLESSED 
BY THE REV, JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


Twelfth 1000. VOICES OF THE NIGHT, VOICES OF | 
| THE DAY, and ae ES OF THE DEAD. Complete in 
3 vols. 18s. clot 32s. morocco extra. | 


CHRIST RECEIVING SINNERS. Six- 


teenth 1000. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth; also in 18mo. 
price Is. cloth. 


NEW WORE CUMMING. 


BEN LIFE. 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


Feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth, 


VOICES OF THE DAY. 


Feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth 
VOICES ‘ OF THE DEAD. 
cap. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS on the BooK S9D IN HISTORY. 


. Feap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
OF GENESIS; being a continuous Exposition of each | 
Chapter. Sixth 1000. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 5s. SABBATH MORNING READINGS ON | 


cloth, THE OLD TESTAMENT. Publishing Monthly. Price 4d, 
JOHN F. SHAW, Southampton-row, and Paternoster-row. 


arpa 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
Is a FIRST CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, like the London Framiner 


Original Articles on POLITICS, LITERATURE, and ART; 
cial, and General News. 


Ninth 1000. 


Sixth 1000. 


Eighth enlarged Edi- 





London : 





clator, and Leader ; m 


iinly distinguished by 
ith these the fullest Digs 


but combiniz st of Social, Commer- 
TERMS OF SusscriPTION—TEN SHILLINGS for 


RATE OF ADVERTISING 


r SIX MONTHS, payable in advance, 
Cuarcrs—THREEPENCE PER LINE. 

*,* Money Orders payable to ALEXANDER MACKAY. 
OFFICE—279, HIGH-STREET (in front of 





Royal Exchange). | 
3°) 


‘BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF THE 


GERMAN LANGUAGI 
> 
| Tiarks’ German & English Grammar, 


Ninth Edition. 6s. 


Tiarks’ German Reader. Sixth Edition. 
3s. 6d. 


Tiarks’ German Exercises. Ninth 


Edition. 3s. 
Tiarks’ Key to the Exercises. 2s. 6d. 
Tiarks’ Introductory German Gram- 


mar, with Exercises and Reader. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

This is the most extensively used serics of Elementary 
German Books, and they enjoy the highest reputation, both 
for public and private tuition. They are uniformly printed 
in 12mo. size, and bound in cloth. 


Ermeler (C. F.)—Deutsches Lesebuch 
(German Reading Book). New Edition, adapted to the 
use of English Students. By Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor 
of German at the London University School. Fifth Edition: 
12mo. cloth boards, 5s. 


Heimann’s Fifty Lessons on the 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE.  12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 


Heimann’s Materials for Translating 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. Two Parts in 1 vel. 12mo. 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 

The Author of these two very useful Works is Professor of 
the German Language and Literature at the London Uni- 
versity, and one of the Editors of Fluegel’s German and 
English Dictionary. 

Bartel’s (A.) Conversations in English 
and GERMAN, preceded by Rules for the Pronun- 
ciation of German, and followed by Tables of Cvins, 
Weights, Measures, &c. In 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London: Davin Nuvt, 270, Strand. 





NEW 


SERIALS. 





| Beautiful Poetry, selected by the Editors of 


the Criric, 
price 5s. 6d. 


No. XX. price 3d. ; Part 1. price 1s.; Vol. I. 


| Sacred Poetry, No. VI. price 3d., and Part I. 


price ls. 


guage, No. X., price 3d. ; 


French Literature (translated), the best 
Passages, with Memoirs, complete in one part, price 
ls. 6d. 

A copy of either sent free by post in return for four postage- 
stamps. 


Parts I. and IL, price 1s. each. 


Critic Office, 29, Essex-street. 





PERM. \NENT ENL ARGE MEN t 


OF 


PETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL. 


——_—_—__—_- 


The FIFTEENTH YEAR OF ITS PUBLICATION, during 
which period it has comprised, and still continues tu include, 
the following interesting features :— 

1. The passing Events of the Cur- 

rent Year. 


2. Sketches in Natural History. 

3. Facts and Illustrations of Science. 
4. Travels and Adventures. 

5, Biographies of the Great & Good. 
6. Ancient Legends and Histories. 
7. Philosophy of Everyday Matters. 
8. Wonders of Earth, Sea, and Sky. 
9. British Arts and Manufactures. 
10. Botanical and Seaside Rambles. 


ll. Extraordinary Persons, Places, 
and Things. 


12. Tales and Stories, Serious and 
Comic. 


The whole presenting to the youthful mind one of the 
most beautiful compendiums of Useful and Entertaining 
knowledge ever published. 

The Volume for 1854 is increased (nearly one-third) to 
imperial 16mo. and contains an unusual number of II!ustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood, and in Colours. It is written in a 
striking and familiar style, and adapted to the capacities of 
young persons of both sexes, for whom it forms the most 
appropriate Christmas present or New Year's Gift ever 
published, even in these days of cheap literature. Ear'y 
orders are recommended. 


London: DARTON and Co. and all Booksellers. 
*,* The Publishers 


will be glad to purchase perfect sets of 
* Parley’s Annual.” 


0; 
New Ed 
A 
New Ee 
Index, 
9s. each 


Or, I 
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DR. CUMMING | NEW YEARS’ GIFT. 
On the Deu Cestament, BEAUTIFUL POETRY 


mar. iia disiiahla tahiti do ia at | Selected by the Editors of “The Critic, London Literary Journal.” 
SABBATH EVENING READINGS Ina richly bound Volume, price 7s. 6d. 
ON ST. MATTHEW. CRITIC OFFICE, 29, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
Ninth By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
, Tn the same Series, | N 0 z I C E. 
s. 6d. THE BOOK OF REVELATION. We En Tae , ~PWET We VY 
ram- Complete. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. ( H KA P RE- | SSI Dd ( )} K\ ELS N Ss) DI A R\ 


$. 6d. T { re t INE 

entary ST. MARK, } AN D ( ( yR R SPC YN DI: TING li, 

n, both Now publishing in Numbers. . i 

printed In FOUR MONTHLY VOLUMES, price only 6s. each, bound, printed 
uniformly with the last edition of ‘‘ Pepys’ Diary.” 

On the Ist of NOVEMBER, with the Magazines, was published the First Volume of the Cheap Re-Issve 
of the New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition of “THE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF Jol IN 
EVELYN, F.R.S. ;” comprising all the important additional Notes, Letters, and other Illustrations last made, 
consequent on the re-examination of the Original MS. 


THLE 
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Recently published, | 
such THE CHURCH BEFORE THE | 
— FLOOD. 


‘dition: New Edition. Fep. cloth gilt, 9s. 





THE TENT AND THE ALTAR; “ore salinities t i 
the > Ais, es ; : e rejoice to welcome this beautiful anc q —— ct edition of Evelyn—one of the most valuable and interesting works 
sinc. Or, Sketches of I atriarchal Times. A Cone in the language—now deservedly regarded as an English Classie.”—-E.raminer. 
Volume. (In Preparation. “This work is a necessary companion to the popular histories of our country—to Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, and 





: | Lingard."— Sun. 
ting FORESHADOWS; _— ineidaenbaadinite 


2m: “ > 
12mo. Or, Lectures on our Lord’s Miracles and Parables. 


ssor of New Edition, with Illustrations. In 2 vols. fep. cloth, 9s. each. | TH K C R K SC IK N 7 A N | ) TI [ > C R¢ Ss S ° 


Edition, with Fi‘tcen Illustrations, 10s. 6@. bound, 






nm Uni- | . 7" ‘ter a 
n and APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 3y ELIOT WARBURTON. 

New Editions, revised and corrected by the Author, with ‘ A book calculated to prove more practicé ully use fal was never penned than “The Crescent and the Cross,” —« ork 
xlisk Index, &c. Sixteenth Thousand. 3 vols. fep. cloth gilt, | which sur ass¢s all others in its homage for the sublime and its love for the beautiful, in those famous regions consecrat sted t 
yiish bear | 

9s, each. everlasting immortality.”— Sun. 


ronun- { 


Ceins, PROPHETIC STUDIES; Published for Henry Cotgury, by his successors, HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Or, Lectures on Daniel the Prophet. Ninth Thousand. | 
WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, OR NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 


Fep. cloth gilt, 9s. 
—— With numerous Engravings, price £1. 6s. cloth gilt, 


THE FINGER OF GOD. 
Second Edition. Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


| cumser ove rassorse, A GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION, 


A Companion Volume. | 


ors of (a Peqereton. | BY THE REV. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 











which it de- 
serves 
Birmingham. 


The Volume of 


BEAUTIFUL POETRY, 


SELECTED BY THE Epirors oF THE “ Critic,” 


Vol. I. | ss ‘ . 
. IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? Containing 730 Complete peewaety each including a Hymn, a Prayer, a Portion of Scripture, and 
, Ninth Edition. Fexp. cloth, 3s. appropriate Reflections, being one for the Morning and Evening of every day in the Year. 
art I, faviDves! 
OUR FATHER. Selections from Testimonials of Christian Ministers in favour of the Rev. A. FLETCHER’s “ GUIDE TO FAMILY DEvVoTION.” 
Lan- Fourth Edition. With gilt edges, 3s, } P. have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the worth , A superficial survey of it [“ A Guide to Family Devo- 
ach — : | of ** Fletcher's Family Devotion.” It is admirably adapted tion”] is sufficient to manifest that its plan is the most 
anal Artnvur Hau, Virrvg, and Co., | accomplish the sacred purpose for which it is intended. complete of any with which I am acquainted, embracing 
best 95. Paternoster-row The genial warmth of true spirituality pervades it through- | everything which the service of the family altar requires, or 
a = . - out; and it may safely be recommended, both for the judg- admits of; while its execution is also such as to entitle it 
pce —————— ——————————————— | ment and piety by which it is characterized, to earnest- | tocommen- 
stage- SCHOOL PRIZES circulation already is, I should be glad to find it increased, | secure forit 4 
and increasing. | the circula- P 
ee Yours very faithfully | tion and use , nts4 
| ’ nom (24 Ltt ” 





| minded Christians of every denomination. Creat as its dation, and 
| 
| 
| 


I consider it a vast advantage to persons who begin house- 





Richly bound for Prizes and New Year's Gifts Price 73. 6d. | | keeping, if unaccustomed to extemporaneous prayer, to have 
od | | such a help to devotion as your work affords. Many, espe- 
AL. Critic Office, 29, Essex-strect. | cially females, have felt considerable difficulty in conducting 
family worship, for want of a selection of Scriptures adapted 
- —————————S=—=SSa=_—"—*“Go=rov—SKVwom'@™“= Parsonage, St. James's, Hampstead-road. to family reading: this difficulty your work meets; and 


cannot but be appreciated by a large class of the Christian 
community. The work appears to me to be executea 


during 7 
clude, A devutionally, which, in my opinion, is a strong recommen- 
dation to its excellency. With many sincere wishes for its 
0 A) Extract from a letter by the Rev. J. pam, D.D., Author of | success, . a 2 


ha ) 
/ur- ae / HAA 
The conception and arrangement of the work are admir- Chapel Haase es Lh i Sad Aa 


able; and as far as I have had an opportunity of judging, 
the execution of it equals the plan. I have read various 
On examination, Iam much pleased with it [“A Guide 


parts of it attentively; and while I have not met with any- 
to Family Devotion,”] and feel, when I am called to leave 


nee. thing which I could wish to have been omitted, most un- 





‘i feignedly can I say that I have found much calculated t Sasa 
inspire and sustain devotion. aia —- —_ - 
v or its 
ood use a good subs Jt thw 
; Now ready for delivery, Second Edition of 3,000. | stitute behind : 


THIRTY-SIX | VEZZLS Weigh House. — 
Sky. LARGE COLOURED PRINTS, | 2mm. a 
s. > From Sacred Subjects, 


es. FOR THE SCHOOL AND THE COTTAGE, 


The evangelical striin of the prayers gives them an ad- 
vantage over most other forms which have been published 
for families: I mean not only the savour of evangelical 
feeling and motive with which they are imbued, but the 
frequent addresses which are intermingled to each Divine 
Person of the Triune Jehovah, I trust that your labours 
will lead many families to a practical use and enjoyment 
of the glorious privileges of the Gospel. 





I am enabled to speak with propriet y and confidence of 
the real worth and admirable adaptation to usefulness of 
your work. I have used it much in my own family, and I 
can truly say that as I advance it grows in my esteem. 


) You have rendered a most im ortant serv j - 
ces, Beautifully printed in Oil Colours, and png gas households by your labours, pon I have ot 4, aan ie o> 2 

of 1,000 Clergymen of the Church of England circulation will be as extensive as your most sanguine expec- | Zz a a Za 
ae EDITED BY tations could a |S AO BA — Cer 


The Rev. HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D., Late Vicar of St. Stephen's, Coleman-street. 


AND 
of the ‘s . | | I feel it right to express my opinion that the plan is excel- 
aining The Rev. JOHN WM. BURGON, M.A. | f lent, and that the execution of the plan is judicious, and well 
Size, 17 py 13 rxcurs. Paice £1. 2s. 6d. compLere. | f | adapted to its purpose, - 
rd) to } 4 } an aid to the great duty and 
ustra- HLLUSTRATED WITH TEXT IN AN ORNAMENTAL BORDER. | : ae age | blessing of family, conjugal, tJ vu be 











nina | } and secret worship. 

ties of Liverpool. \ rt 

> most Proofs, without the Borders, mounted on card board, | re Homerton. 

| ever £1. 16s. complete. Prints not sold separately. : ; 

Ear'y <anoctiiiint Letters have also been received from the following Clergymen:—Rev. W. B. CoLryEr, we , Peckham; Rev. J. Mon- 


RIsoN, D.D., Chelsea; Rev. James Parsons, York; Rev. SAMUEL Ransom, Hackney; Rev Tuomson, Coldstream ; &c. 
In addition to which, ‘upwards of One Hundred of the most influential Clergymen of America han testified, by letter, their 
high commendation of the excellence and great utility of the above-named Work. 


VIRTUE & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


A Sprcrmen axp ProsrectvS WILL BE FORWARDED PREB ON 
THE KECEIPT oF Six Postacz Stamps. 








HERING & REMINGTON, 137 Regent st. 
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Containing Colours, Pencils, &c. with printed directions, as now | 


ised by the Royal Family. Price 5s. } = - P i 
LIST OF MIL L ER's, st's colber Manuf cca 56, Long-acre, London: and | LI F E A SSU R AN C E C OM P AN y 
N \ ] M B E R at her M: ijesty’s Steam Colour and Pe neil Works, Pimlico. } i - “i = ’ : a 
me yatta NnnKS 7OP p — age anoene nat os - aT ‘ . procun 
NEW BOOKS "” R NOVEMBER, G IBSON’S DESIGNS.—Now ready, complete | No, 2, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. preset 
in one handsome Volume, imperial folio, forty Plates, engraved | o— 
THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, | by G, WExzeL and L. PRossepp, Rome, from the original Draw: ‘ 
ings for the work in Bas Relief, Statues, Groups, Monumental and PRESIDENT. 
Vol. XXXII ead te edt cope tt ereaea boar, fr ae | His Grace the DUK of RUTLAND, K.G. 
a : , og HOGARTH, Haymarket, L . VICE-PRESIDENT. 

White’s Natural History & Antiquities at ——— | mapior ee a +e we 

: SELB RN] with Obs SeRvioka Go ‘¥acibas Gaels OF Mabini S} AKE sp EARE’S POR TR. AIT. _ rom an | The Right Hon. the EARL FITZWILLIAM, K.G., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


aturalist’s end Ar Edition, edi with Notes, by inal Pain . hitherto unpublished, formerly in the collection TRUSTEES. 
Sir WILLIAM JAIDINE, sart., t ,& Com; sletely ord Lt 
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3 even : scatiialinns deebieeias i , ancestor of the F arls of Scarborough, and os The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sydney. 
vues orne, ite vicinity and antiquiti. eee eee Si eee eee ee eee eee | The Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. 
ew elborne, i a i juities, . rtraits of eminent men it contained, contemporaries of The H John Henry TI as Mg rs Sutto 
i Crown Byo. cloth, | its founder—vide History of Durham, by Stukeley, Pennant, and Sur- | 1¢ Hon. John Henry Thomas Manners Sutton. 
, elegant, 7 + | tee Engraved and Printed in Colours, by VINCENT BROOKS, uniform | Sir William George Hylton Jolliffe, Bart., M.P. 
) antique style, 10s. \ in size, style, and colour with the original. Price 2/ | : 
London: J, HOGARTH, 5, Haymarket. DIRECTORS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“M.S. S."—There are several agency offices of the class you allude to in 
London, as Mr, Ancona's, Mr, Hewitt's, and Messrs. Mair and Son's 
The latter alone, we believe, transact agency business for schools, as 
procurmg tutors and governesses and situations ; they also deem an 
important branch of their agency the procuring of curates and curacies, 
and doing other kind of commissions for the clerg 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Toe United States have produced many 
authors of repute—from BrnJgamin FRANKLIN 
to NATHANIEL HawTHorneE; but even their most 
patriotic criticism is rife with lamentations over 
the want of originality in American authorship. 
The excellence of Wasurxeton Irvine, of Ban- 
croft, of Prescorr, of Bryant, is an English 
excellence, and does not smack of the soil that 
srew them. Yet American Society has produced 
a good deal that is original ; Mormonism is de- 
cidedly an American product; the social freaks 
and whimsies of New England Transcendentalism 
are the direct evolution of native character ; and 
to the Woman’s Rights Convention, which has 
just concluded its sittings at Cleveland, the 
American patriot may point as to a phenomenon 
which only his country could exhibit. The 
platform deliverances of the “ Rev. ANTOINETTE 
Brown,” and Lucy Stone—the dissolution of one 
of the meetings amid the shrieks of its fair 
holders, drowning the voice of the President—no 
country in the world, scarcely even France ina 
time of revolution, could parallel such events and 
exhibitions. Nevertheless, laugh or weep as we 
may over the sayings and doings of the Cleve- 
land Convention, there is something respectable 
in the claims put forth by the fair agitators be- 
yond the Atlantic, when compared with the pro- 
gramme of the “emancipated women” of France 
and Germany, who find, or found, organs of 
expression in the works of Grorcre SANp and 
Fanny Lewap. It is not unlimited liberty of 
flirtation or divorce, as in the case of the conti- 
nental literary agitators— that our fair American 
friends are demanding, but simply an expansion 
of woman’s present sphere of employment—that 
she should be allowed to labour as men do, to 
practise publicly Law, Physic, and Divinity, to 
lecture from the platforms of Lyceums, to engage 
in general commerce—in fact, to burst the bands 
which now compel her, when not specially gifted, 
to be either a governess or a milliner. In a 
manufacturing age, when machinery and infinite 
new contrivances, both for production and manu- 
facture of all kinds, have reduced in most cases 
woman’s domestic employments to zero, the con- 
lition-of-woman question is becoming a serious 
one, and when our political troubles are over, 
legislators, one of these days, must bethink them- 
selves of such matters. Meanwhile, Miss Lucy 
Stone and the Rev, ANTOINETTE Browne have 
found a male help-meet for them in TuHEoporE 
PARKER, a man and writer well known, of much 
ability and vigour; and their movement seems 
likely to grow into something which it will be 
impossible to sympathise with, but which it 
would be wrong merely to laugh at. 
American democracy, in theory, seems to pro- 
mise the citizen the utmost amount of individual 
freedom that ever existed in any civilised society. 
And yet (apart from slavery) all travellers agre« 
that freedom of opinion is nowhere so shackled 
as in the States; and perhaps the future destinies 
of Mormonism will palpably contradict the asser- 
tion, so frequent on our platforms, of the universal 
es toleration practised in America. Pro- 
bably no political despotism anywhere existing in 
the world would have atte mpted to enact a me: 
sure so stringent, so directly subversive of indie 
vidual freedom, as the Maine Liquor Law, which 
forbids, under heavy penalties, the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and to introduce which into this 
country a ‘‘move ment” was inaugurated the other 
day at Manchester. Will movements be able to 
effect what the “impostor” Manometeftfected with 
a single sentence? ‘Those who are now railing at 
the Mahometans as “ misbelievers” will find little 
sympathy from the American and English friends 
of the Maine Liquor Law. Curious to remark, 
how, while Government and the 
authority ” are falling into abeyance in one de- 
partment, they rise more tyrannical than ever in 
another! 
Lhe Constitutional, a little monthly publication, 

the “organ” of the National Poor Law Associa- 


“principle of 


tion, whose aim is to effect the reproductive 
employment of paupers, has been criticising som 
remarks upon that subject made some time ago, 
by the present writer in the present journal, who, 
perhaps, has tLought more upon the 
referred to, than Th 
him credit for. Without plunging, which would be 
easy, into a controversy on the whole question, 
let him point the attention of The C nal 
to a hiatus in the programme of its Association, 
which appears likely to make its exertions of 
comparatively no effect. It wishes to bring about 
the reproductive employment of paupers, under 
the control, not of a central authority (for anti- 
centralisation is one of its dogmas), but under 
that of local authorities. But, on Zhe Constitu- 
own showing, the reproductive system is 
already practised successfully in several poor 
law unions. What, then, does it want? That 
the system should be practised in all poor law 
unions? But how bring this about without an 
Act of Parliament compelling all unions to set 
their paupers to work, and how keep the system 
alive, without a central authority to see that the 
local boards are doing their duty? By persua- 
sion, argument, and the circulation of Zh 
stitutional? Men, meseems, require a little more 
stringent treatment ! 

Bolton has put Marylebone and Finsbury to 
shame by the inauguration of a Free Library ; 
and there have been educational festivities at 
Tamworth, with Sir Roperr Peer for chief 
speaker, and at the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Barnsley, where Cosppen held forth at great 
length. In the course of his speech, CoppEN 
cited the case of a recent coroner’s inquest at 
Preston, where a majority of jurymen could not 
write their names. And then the question 
naturally arises, did such a fact proceed in such 
a case from want of “ school accommodation,” or 
want of free schools with gratuitous primary in- 
struction? Surely not. It must have arisen 
from the carelessness of the parents— 
their belief that their children could spin and 
weave (ArKwriGut himself could not write), and 
make money, and go through life respectably, 
without a knowledge of the art of constructing 
pot-hooks and hangers. Really, one’s educational 
friends should talk a little less about “ compul- 
sory rates,” and a little more about compulsory 
enactments, rendering it socially and indus- 
trially penal to be unable to read and write! 
Compulsion, gentlemen, not only in the payment 
of rates, but in many other things, is most re- 
quisite now in various social relations! 

In the new number of the Edinburgh Review, 
the article (formerly and briefly alluded to) on 
“The Newspaper Stamp” takes CoppEn to task 
for his susceptibility to newspaper criticism, and 
undertakes the defence of the press against the 
platform—a defence rendered necessary by a long 
series of attacks proceeding from himself and his 
friends, directed against British journalism. In 
the proceedings of Miner Gipson’s Newspaper 
Stamp Committee, Coppen is reported to be 
asking witness after witness whether the tone of 
this press and of that press (the press of Spain 
among others !) is not milder in its strictures on 
public men than that of the press of England. 

Vell may the reviewer laugh at this exhibition 

of thin-skin-ness, and well might he have 
laughed at such questions from an admirer of the 
American press, the coarsest and most personal 
in existence. One might ask, Is there any 
press, anywhere, which so flatters public men as 
that of England? Look at the recent article in 
the Morning in which TENNyson’s 
beautiful little poem on the rise of a rustic genius 
to the highest station (it begins, “Dost thou look 
back on what hath been, Like some divinely- 
gifted man,” &c.) is applied, verse by to 
Mr. CHANCELLOR of the ExcnequeErR, on the oc- 
casion of his visit to Dingwall—that highly 
respectable gentleman “a divinely-gifted man,” 
while Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pre according to 
the same authority, is “a frigid performance.” 
Could any other press furnish a case of flattery so 
gross ? 

Goretne, like Mr. CuHancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER, was “a divinely-gifted man;” and, 
although the newspapers did not much acknow- 
ledge him, he had the recognition of MrraBeEat 
and of NAroLeon, as well as of the Granp Duk? 
of Weimar. The newspapers announce that the 
feigning Grand Duke has given direction ms for 
the celebration, at Weimar, of an annual “ reli- 
gious service ” on the occasion of the one 
of his death-day; other little potentates following 
the Grand Duke’s example; that 
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the Church | 


of LuTHER will be canonising 
himself has given an 
interview with 
Jena,—the two 
the Emperor of 
Action, m 


GOETHE! GoETHE 
interesting account of his 
NAPOLEON after the battle of 
foremost men of all the world, 

Thought and the Emperor of 
eeting face to face :—“ Vous étes un 
homme,” was NAPoLEon’s first exclamation, when 
he had looked at him. A “M. SKLoweR” of 
Lille, has just brought out, with great pomp and 
circumstance of bibliographical adornment—only 
ten copies being printed, for private circulation— 
an Entrevue di Nap leon et de Goethe, 
Notes et de ¢ taires, in which he gives pub- 
licity to the new solution of the question (one 
which GorrHe would never clear - for his 
friends), “ What was the passage in Werthe: that 
NAPOLEON objected to as psy hologic ally false? 
for NAroLeon carried Werther about with him 
in his campaign-library, and had read it seven 
times! Chancellor von Mu Lier, GorTue’s 
friend, has cleared up the point in his posthu- 
mous memoirs recently published, and has re- 
vealed, moreover, what GorTHE concealed, 
namely, that the Emperor had invited poet 
to go to Paris and serve him. Had Gorrue con- 
sented, who can tell what would have been the 
results for NAPOLEON? 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria, too, patronises 
(according to the advertisements) Hogq’s 
and attended the first performance of 
the Guild of Literature and Art. She has, more- 
over, the services of Mr. ALFreD TENNYSON as 
poet-laureate, and of that “ divinely-gifted” man 
and author of the new penny receipt stamp, Mr. 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer! The Arca- 
BIsHoP of CANTERBURY orders no religious ser- 
vice on the death-day of the poet WorpsworTH; 
‘painted window” in Cockermouth 
Church in honour of him; and Byron’s statue, 
rejected from Westminster Abbey, is kindly 
allowed standing-room in a Cambridge library. 
Then Mr. Bentvey offers the successors of the 
Byrons and Worpswortus ample employment 
in the composition of cheap novels; and if they 
do not like his terms, they can, as he justly 
observes, betake themselves to a better market. 
Mr. Cuancecior of the Excuequer takes off the 
supplement-tax, hints that he will take off the 
paper-duty, and perhaps even meditates a “ modi- 
fication” of the sacred newspaper penny stamp 
itself ! 
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A favourite slave of the Caliph Yezid II. died in 
the same manner; Germonio, a Danish writer of the 
seventeenth century, was choked by a piece of meat ; 
and Henry Knox, ‘the American general, 
his death in a similar manner, from a chicken-bone, 
in 1806. 

* Cambyses, King of Persia,” says Herodotus, “ on 
learning the revolt. of Smerdis (the magus), cast 
himself precipitately on horseback, with the inten- 
tion of marching at once upon Susis; but the violence 
of his movements caused the scabbard of his cimeter 
to fall, and the blade, being left uncovered, wounded 
him in the thigh, at the identical spot where he had 
formerly stricken Apis the god of the Eg syptians. 


Soon afterwards the bone began to decay, and, morti- 


fication having quickly supervened, Cambyses died.” 

The French comedian Baron died from a similar 
cause; having wounded himself in the foot with a 
theatrical sword, he died of the wound, 
obstinately refused to permit the limb to be ampu- 
tated. 

The fall of a tile caused the death of Henry L., 
King of Castile. While playing at Palentia, 
court of the bishop’s palace, 
men of his own age—he was then about thirteen years 
old—“ he was killed,” says Mariana, “by the most 
fatal accident that ever was known: a 
fallen on the head of this young prince, he was so 
cruelly wounded thereby that he died in conse quence, 
eleven days afterwards, ‘Tuesday, June 6, 1217.’ 

Falls from horseback have caused the death of many 
princes; we will cite only the following:—‘* About 
this time (October 13, 1131),” says Suger, “ there 
happened a strange misfortune, es then unheard of 
in the kingdom of France. The eldest 
Louis VI., Philippe, a youth in the flower of his age, 
and of a most gentle and engaging disposition, 


riding one day in the faubourg of the city of Paris, 
when a detestable pig ran between the horse’s legs ; 
the animal fell heavily, and in his fall threw a his 
seat and crushed against a rock the noble boy who 
bestrode him, 
body. The inhabitants of the city, overwhelmed with 
grief, hastened to raise the tender child and carry him 
into an adjacent house. But, O agony! 


ginning of the night he gave up the ghost.” This 


young prince, a youth of great promise, was but seven- | 


teen years of age at the period of his untimely end. 
Henri I. King of Jerusalem and Count of Cham- 
pagne, perished in a very singular manner. 
“One day (in 1197), just before dinner, while 
standing at the open window of an apartment situated 


at the top of a lofty tower, washing his hands, on sud- | 


denly leaning forward to look out he lost his balance, 


and fell from the window to the ground, from whence | 
| had felt ‘the effects from his earliest youth, made 


he was picked up quite dead. The valet who held the 


napkin let himself fall after his master, through fear | 
valet | 
he succeeded | 
gate, where he cried | 
Some persons who were passing | 
demanded what the | 
valet informed them that | 
his master the Count was lying dead at the foot of | 
and entreated them to send some of the | 


lest it should be said he had pushed him. The 

was not killed, but had his thigh broken ; 
in dragging himself to a postern 
aloud for help. 
without, having heard his cries, 
matter was, whereupon the 


the tower, 
gentlemen to carry him into the house. They bore 
him to the monastery and there buried him. The 
Count had several times directed that a trellis should 
be affixed to this window on account of the children, 


as his heart misgave him that some accident would | 
| Bruce fell a victim to the 


happen. A great mourning was made for the Count.” 
—( Bernard le Tresorier, Collection Guizot, tome xix.) 
Guidoboni, surnamed the Priest of Savona, an 
Italian painter, was very feeble in body. 
at Turin, during the terrible winter of 1709, 
dentally fell upon the staircase, 
rise, and his cries for assistance not having been heard 
by the people of the house, he was disc overed frozen 
to death on the following morning. 
The Emperor of the East, Leo. LV. 


lover of jewellery and precious stones. The Byzan- 


tine historians relate that this prince, while assisting | 


at divifie service in the church of Santa Sophia, at 
Constantinople, was struck with the 


altar. He had it detached instantly, 
his head, and carried it in this manner 
palace. But the enormous weight of the 
wounded his forehead, causing sores, which, 
immediately, 
circumstance which was universally 
judgment of God. ; 

The death of Pope 
historian 
Pope,” 


coronet 


Paul II. 
Platinus to an 
he says, 


analogous cause. ‘ This 
““was such a passionate admirer of 


precious stones, that he procured them from all parts | 
and, in order to | 
satisfy this passion, almost exhausted the treasury of | 
hence, whenever he appeared in | 


of the world at a vast expense, 
the Roman Church ; 
ea his head bore a greater semblance to that of a 

*hrygian sibyl than to a mitred prelate. I firmly 


believe that ‘the excessive weight of these precious | 
joined to his natural corpulence, determined | 


stones, 
the appople xy of which he eventually and suddenly 
died.’ 

Deaths caused by the excesses of the table are very 
numerous. 


| fell, by 


because he | 


in the | 
with some young noble- | 


tile having | 


heir, 


son of King | 


the | 
hope of the good and the terror of the wicked, was | 


stifling him by the pressure of his | 


at the be- | 


One night | 
he acci- | 
and being unable to | 


. | 
was a passionate | 


brilliancy of the | 
precious stones which adorned a coronet that the 

Emperor Manucio had caused to be placed above the 
placed it upon | 
into his | 
| remarked to the Duke of Alba, 
festering | 
occasioned his death the same day; a | 
considered as a | 


is attributed by the | 


Attila, according to the relation of Priscus the 
historian, surnamed Jornandes, after having already, 


| according to the custom of his nation, espoused a 
met with | 
| before his death with a maiden named Ildico, a 


number of wives, united himself in marriage just 
a girl 
of great beauty. During the festivities consequent on 
this union he gave himself up to the most unbridled 
excesses of eating and drinking, and one night, after 
a severer bout than usual, being heavy with wine and 
sleep, he cast himself upon his back on his bed; the 


| blood, which on these occasions usually escaped from 


the nostrils, not being able to find its accustomed 
vent, collected in his throat, and suffocated him. Thus 
a shameful death, the mighty Attila, the 
Scourge of God. 

Solyman I., having been surprised by the cold 
during the course of a pilgrimage which he had un- 
dertaken to Mecca in the year 717, stopped at a house 
near Taief, and there devoured for his supper seventy 
pomegranates, one kid, six fowls, and an enormous 


| quantity of raisins; we can searcely feel surprise on 


learning that he perished in consequence of this fright- 
ful repast. 

John Zapoliha, Vaivode of Transylvania, elected 
King of Hungary in 1526, having sat down before 
the castle of Togaras, succeeded _in reducing it after a 
long siege, and there fell ill. A courier, however, 
having brought him news of the birth of a son and 
John, in honour of this event—an event doubly 
agreeable from the fact of his hitherto having had no 
progeny—gave a great feast, at which, despite the 
advice of his doctors, he drank to excess ; and, this 
excess having augmented his malady, he died a few 
days afterwards, in the fifty-third year of his age. 

Among the princes who have died of indigestion we 
may cite two Kings of England: Henry I., who died 
in the year 1135, in consequence of an indigestion of 
lampreys; and George I. Frederick III., Emperor 
of Germany, as well as his son Maximilian IL, died 
from having eaten too much melon. 

Other personages of a less elevated rank have 
perished in a similar maxner. We may instance the 
Italian architect, Della Porta, the inventor of the 
camera obscura,—De la Mark, Bishop of Liege; the 
famous Italian printer and author, Aldus Manutius; 
the English writer, Robert Greene, a humorous poet 
of the time of Elizabeth, who died in 1592; Made- 
moiselle de Lussan, the French authoress, who died in 
1758; the Dutch painter, Du Jardin; and the 
Frenchman, La Mettrie. 

Some princes have died of leprosy ; among others, 
Ralph IL., Count of Vermandois, who died in the 
year 1168, and Baudouin IV., King of Jerusalem. 
** The leprosy,” says Guillaume de Tyr, “ with which 
Baudouin IV. was afflicted from the commencement 
of his reign, or, to speak more correctly, of which he 


about this time (1182) more rapid progress than 
usual; he had lost his sight; the extremities of his 
body had been stricken with disease, and had fallen 
into a state of putrefaction; he could make use neither 
of his feet nor his hands; and yet he still maintained 
the dignity of royalty. Though feeble and impotent 
in body, he still preserved much strength of mind, 
and made extraordinary efforts to hide his malady, 
and to support the burden of state affairs.” (Histoire 
des Croisades.) At this epoch, however, three years 
before his death, he appointed his brother-in-law, 
rui de Lusignan, regent, and withdrew altogether 


| from public life. 


ye have somewhere or other read that Rober 
We | I tl 1 that Robert 


same disease; but we have 





been unable to place our hand upon the author who | 


has advanced this fact. 

The accident which in 1621 caused the death of | 
Philip ILL. of Spain shows to what an absurd point 
the kings of Spain imagined themselves the slaves of 
the ridiculous etiquette which reigned despotically at 
their court. ‘His malady,” says Bassompierre, 


engaged upon some dispatches, the day being cold, 
his people had placed in the room in which ‘he was 
seated a large brazier of charcoal, 
of which struck full upon his face, so that the per- 
spiration ran in large drops down his cheeks; yet the 





the flame caught his wadded dressing-gown. Stoop- 
ing down to extinguish it, he lost his balance and fel] 
into the fire, from whence he was unable to rise. The 
valet-de-chambre, for whom he had rung in the first 
instance, being absent, it was a garde du corps who, 
warned by the smell of burning, gave the alarm. 
When the prince was raised, it was discovered that 
the fingers of the right hand were entirely calcined ; 
while from the cheek to the knees on the same side 
his body was one sore. He died from the effects of 
this accident on the 22nd of February, at the Chateau 
of Malgrange, near Nanci, in the 88th year of his 
age. 

~Lenglet de Fresnoy, the French writer, while reading 
at the age of 82 a book which had been sent to him— 
this book was entitled Considérations sur les Révolu- 
tions, par le Chevalier de Mehegan—dropped asleep 
over the volume, and fell accidentally into the fire; 
when his friends had succeeded in removing him from 
thence, it was discovered that his head was nearly 
burnt off. 

Before his time, Jean Gosselin, a learned French- 
man of the sixteenth century, and one Roos, a Ger- 
man painter (who died in 1685), were also burned to 
death in a similar manner. 

The Milanese mechanician Settala, who flourished 
in the seventeenth century, is the first example known 
of a man killed by an aerolite. That learned and 
most prolific writer,* the French historian Duchesne, 
geographer and historiographer to the King of France, 
was crushed to death by a cart, in the 64th year of 
his age. 

Among the artists and literary men who have 
fallen victims to assassination we will cite John 
Scotus Erigena, destroyed with penknives by his 
scholars in the year 886; Venetiano, killed by An- 
dreas del Castagno, who had hoped by means of this 
crime to become possessed of the former's peculiar 
and beautiful style of oil painting ; Jean Goujon, the 
French secu ulptor, ¢ and Ramus, both killed during the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew; the lively French 
writer and ecclesiastic, the Abbé de Villars, author of 
the Comte de Gabalis, assassinated by thieves in the 
year 1673; and, finally, the celebrated Winckelman, 
who was stabbed to death at Trieste in 1768 by an 
Italian named Archangeli. 

We may rank among the number of assassinations 
the death of the French poet Benserade, abandoned by 
a physician who, intending to bleed him, opened by 
mistake an artery ; and also that of the Abbé Prévot, 
the well-known author of Manon Lescaut, who hay- 
ing, on the 23rd of November, 1763, fallen in a fit of 
apoplexy at the foot of a tree in the forest of Chan- 
tilly, was opened by a country surgeon, who imagined 
he had discovered a dead body. The unfortunate 
Abbé, it is stated, uttered a loud cry, and instantly 
expired. 

Pietro Torrigiano, a Florentine sculptor of great 
eminence, author of the beautiful tomb of Henry VII. 
in Westminster Abbey, was just putting the finishing 
touches to a statue of the infant Jesus (some writers say 
the Virgin) for a grandee of Spain, which the senor had 
promised to pay for generously, when he beheld the 
arrival at his house of a party of domestics, laden 
with sacks containing thirty ducats in copper money. 
Exasperated beyond measure at this affront, he seized 
a heavy mallet, and with one blow demolished the 
statue; then, turning to the domestics, he desired 
them to leave the house instantly, and to take their 
money with them, and tell their master what they 
had seen. The Spanish grandee could not put up with 
this insult from the painter. He repaired forthwith 
to the Grand Inquisitor, and denounced the sculptor 
to the Holy Tribunal as guilty of having laid im- 
| pious hands on the infant Jesus. Torrigiano was 


| condemned to the stake, but avoided the torture of a 


public execution by starving himself to death in 
prison previous to the celebration of the auto da fe in 


| 1522. 
“ began from the first Frids ay in Lent, when, being | 
S$ 


the reverberation | 


Antonio José, a Portuguese dramatist, by birth a 
Jew, being accused of impiety in his writings, was 
burned alive by the Inquisition at the last auto da fe 
in 1745. The immediate cause of his being led to 


| the stake was his having introduced into one of his 


King, according to custom, did not speak nor in any | 


way complain of the heat. 
from whom I had this account, told me that, per- 
ceiving how this brazier incommoded the King, he 
a gentleman of the 


The Marquis de Pobar, | 


farces a scene in which a criminal is conversing at 
the gallows with his confessor, in a style, as may be 
ptr not the most edifying. José had, for all 


| that, taken the precaution to terminate each ‘volume 


chamber like himself, that it ought to be removed, as | 
it scorched his Majesty’s cheeks; but, as they are | 


very punctilious in the performance of their several 


duties, the Duke said that this service was the duty | 


of the groom of the chamber, the Duke of Usseda. 


Upon that the Marquis de Pobar sent to seek him in | 
his private apartments; but unfortunately he had | 
gone to inspect his buildings, so that the King, before 


the Duke of Usseda had arrived, was so completely 
grilled that the following day his hot temperament 
caused him a fever; this fever an erysipelas; and 
this erysipelas, after varying in character for some 
time, eventually fell inwards and killed him.” 

Some kings have been burned to death by accident ; 
among others we may cite the case of Stanislas Leck- 
zinski, King of Poland, whose end was caused by an 
accident of this nature. On the Sth of February 1766, 
having approached the fire-place in order to discover 
what time it was by the pendule on the mantelpiece, 


| 
| 
| 
Lb 


of the first edition of his works with a species of act 

of faith, affirming his disbelief in the divinities he 

had brought upon the seene. G. J. K. 
(To be continued.) 








PREACHING FOR THE SIMPLE AND THE LEARNED. 
—I remember St. Gregory, in handling one text, 
professes that he will endeavour to handle it so that 
the weakest understanding might comprehend the 
highest points, and the highest understanding not be 
weary to hear ordinary doctrines so delivered. In- 
deed, it is a good art to deliver deep points in a holy 
plainness, and plain points in a holy delightfulness: 
for many times one part of our auditory understands 
us not when we have done, and so they are weary; 
and another part understands us before we begin, and 
so they are weary.—Donne. 





* So voluminous a writer was he, that he published 
twenty-two works, among which were, Histories of England, 
ef the Popes, and of the Dukes of Burgundy, &c.; and he left 

behind him in MS. more than a hundred folio volumes. 
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THE ARTS. 
The Stenes of Ve nice, Vol. UT. “ The Fail.” By 
Joun Ruskin. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Ix the concluding volume of his work, Mr. Rus- 
kin traces out in broad strokes the features of the 


period of art usually dignified with the title of 


the Renaissance or New Birth, but which he 
styles The Fall. Gothic architecture had already 
shown signs of decrepitude and disorganisation, 
when the revival of classical learning suddenly 
changed the minds of men, and altered the face 


LITERATURE. 


SH 


This fatal result of : ithusiasm for classical 
literature was hastened 
direction of the powers of art. 


and heightened by the mis- 
The 
the age was actively set to realise these objects of 
Pagan belief; and all the most 
man, which, up to that period, had been employed in 
the service of Faith, were now transferred to the 
vice of Fiction. I 


imagination of 


ser 
The invention which had formerly 
been both sanctified and strengthened by labouring 
under the command of settled intention, and on the 


| ground of assured belief, had now the reins laid upon 


of the civilised world. The expansion of thought | 
in the new direction was at first altogether mar- | 


vellous. Mr. Ruskin owns that to this critical 


era belong the greatest artists whom the world | 


has seen; Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leonardo. 
In our own country the junction of the old and 
new order of things was marked by a Shakspere. 
In reference particularly to architecture, Mr. 
Ruskin traces three phases or periods of the 
Renaissance ; the early Renaissance, the Roman 
Renaissance, and the grotesque Renaissance. 
The first of these presents us with that 
mixed style, almost equally composed of Gothic 
and classical elements, which in England goes by 
the vague title of Elizabethan, and in Italy is 
called Cinque-cento. Mr. Ruskin accords to it a 
modified approbation. 
Renaissance, is that full-blown classical style of 
which St. Peter’s at Rome, and our own St. Paul’s, 
are the most perfect types. This is denounced 
by our art-prophet as the true antagonist of his 


The second, or Roman | 


its neck by passion, and all ground of fact cut from 
beneath its feet; and the imagination which formerly 
had helped men to apprehend the truth, now tempted 
them to believe afalsehood. The faculties themselves 
wasted away in their own treason; one by one they 
fell in the potter's field; and the Raphael who seemed 


; sent and inspired from heaven that he might paint 


Apostles and Prophets, sank at once into powerless- 
ness at the feet of Apollo and the Muses. 
vas not all. The habit of using the greatest gifts 


| of imagination upon fictitious subjects, of course 


| . . 7 
| tion used in the cause of truth. 


destroyed the honour and value of the same imagina- 
Exactly in the pro- 


| portion in which Jupiters and Mercuries were em- 


bodied and believed, in that proportion Virgins and 
Angels were disembodied and disbelieved. The images 


| summoned by art began gradually to assume one 


beloved Gothic ; the model set before the student | 
of the nineteenth century, as opposed to the Gothic | 


Romanesque or Byzantine forms, which are still 
by most of the leading men of the day considered 
barbarous. To prove that this architecture, under 
the fascination of which Europe has so long 
laboured, is in fact unworthy and unadmirable, was, 


ing this work; and at the same time to bring out 


racterise the Gothic school. Similar views have 


in fact been long manifesting themselves over the | 


surface of educated society, in a very remarkable 
wayy and by no means originated with Mr. 


Ruskin, though no one has given them so bold | 


and eloquent an utterance. Every age has its 


prophet, who rises to speak out in burning words | 
that which is dimly glowing in the minds of | 
This is Mr. Ruskin’s fynction; and though | 


men. 
in this nineteenth century he cannot do otherwise 
than philosophise upon his subject, he is, as we 
think, much more of a prophet than a philoso- 
pher, Hence, though it is impossible not to be 
carried along by the warmth and energy of his 
denuneiations, and to feel, or seem to feel, their 
justice, one cannot help at times suspecting the 
accuracy of his analysis. He reduces the ele- 


ments which unite to form the spirit of the | 


Central or Roman Renaissance architecture to 
two—Pride and Infidelity; and the former is 
resolved into three branches—Pride of Science, 
Pride of State, and Pride of System. 
science is displayed in the ostentatious accuracy 
of representation of minor objects; what in the 
Goth was but the love of truth, is in the Renais- 
sance sculptor pride of knowledge. Pride of 
state is chicfly indicated by the ostentation of 
monumental sculptures, and the parading of 
virtues and titles upon the tombs of the dead, 
where in earlier times penitence and humility 
were expressed. By pride of system Mr. Ruskin 
means that spirit of learned correctness, uni- 
formity, adherence to rules, which took possession 
of the men of the Reformation era, and which in 
architecture showed itself in the extravagant 
veneration of Vitruvius and his “five orders,” 
which even to the present day have fast hold of 
the minds of builders and speculators upon 
architectural beauty. 

The revival of learning brought with it other 
things besides the reformation of religion; it 
awakened a lively taste for the poetical, but 
not always strictly moral, fables of paganism. 
The gods of the Greeks and Romans found them- 
selves suddenly reinstated in their dignities, and 
honoured with a fair share of worship, paid 
without any disguise. ‘The consequence was a 
portentous modification in all the arts. Mr. 
Ruskin gives the following description of the 
Process : 


Pride of | 





| 


average value in the spectator’s mind; and incidents 
from the Iliad and from the Exodus to come within 
the same degrees of credibility. 


more and more languid, because unsupported by faith, 


the manual skill and science of the artist were con- | 
When these had reached a | and these are enc ouraged and nurtured by every 


tinually on the increase. 
certain point, they began to be the principal things 


considered in the picture, and its story or scene to be | 


thought of only as a theme for their manifestation. 
Observe the difference. In old times men used their 
powers of painting to show the objects of faith; in 


| later times they used the objects of faith that they 


might show the powers of painting. The distinction 


is enormous, the difference incalculable as irrecon- | 
fs . " | cilable. 
Mr. Ruskin observes, his grand object in undertak- | 


And thus, the more skilful the artist, the 
less his subject was regarded ; and the hearts of men 


, 1 | hardened as their handling softened, until they reached 
in broad contrast the nobler features which cha- | 


a point when sacred, profane, or sensual subjects were 
employed, with absolute indifference, for the display 
of colour and execution; and gradually the mind of 
Europe congealed into that state of utter apathy,— 


| inconceivable, unless it had been witnessed, and un- | 
pardonable, unless by us, who have been infected by | 
| it,—which permits us to place the Madonna and the | 


Aphrodite side by side in our galleries, and to pass, 
with the same unmoved inquiry into the manner of 


their handling, from a Bacchanal to a Nativity. | 


Now all this evil, observe, would have been merely 
the necessary and natural operation of an enthusiasm 


| for the classics, and of a delight in the mere science | 


of the artist, on the most virtuous mind. But this 


| operation took place upon minds enervated by luxury, | 
| and which were tempted, at the very same period, to 


forgetfulness or denial of all religious principle by 
their own basest instincts. The faith which had been 
undermined by the genius of Pagans, was overthrown 


by the crimes of Christians; and the ruin which was | 
begun by scholarship, was completed by sensuality. | 
The characters of the heathen divinities were as suit- | 


able to the manners of the time as their forms were 
agreeable to its taste; and Paganism again became, 
in effect, the religion of Europe. That is to say, the 
civilised world is at this moment, collectively, just as 
Pagan as it was in the second century; a small body 
of believers being now, as they were then, representa- 
tive of the Church of Christ in the midst of the faith- 
less: but there is just this difference, and this very 
fatal one, between the second and nineteenth cen- 


Christians, and that there is every conceivable variety 
and shade of belief between the two; so that not only 
is it most difficult theoretically to mark the point 


where hesitating trust and failing practice change | 
into definite infidelity, but it has become a point of | 
| ally by fts likeness to reality, as if this were its 


politeness not to inquire too deeply into our neigh- 


bour’s religious opinions; and, so that no one be | 
offended by violent breach of external forms, to | 


waive any close examination into the tenets of faith. 


that if, on any occasion of general intercourse, we 
turn to our next neighbour, and pnt to him some 
searching or testing question, we shall, in nine cases 
out of ten, discover him to be only a Christian in his 


doubts of many things which we ourselves do not 
believe strongly enough to hear doubted without 
danger. What is in reality cowardice and faith- 
lessness, we call charity ; and consider it the part of 
benevolence sometimes to forgive men’s evil practice 
for the sake of their accurate faith, and sometimes to 
forgive their confessed heresy for the sake of their 
admirable practice. And under this shelter of charity, 


¢ 


exalted faculties of 


But this | 


And, farther, while | 
| the powers of the imagination were becoming daily | 


| the true force of the old formula. 


humili 
tione 
whelm 
them, mor 
itself of cou 
the associatior 
sincerity and prac 
itil at last, i 
linistration , 
f the genuineness of national 
o education, the Pa; 1 
is completely triumphant; and the entire body 

’ the Christian world has established a 
system of instruction for its youth, wherein neither 
the history of Christ’s Chur ior the language of 
God’s law, is considered a study of the smallest i 
portance ; wherein, of all ‘ts of human inquiry, 
his own religion is the on which a youth’s ig 
ance is most easily forgiven * ; and in which it is he 
a light matter that he should be daily guilty of ly 
of debauchery, or of blasphemy, so only that he write 
Latin verses accurately, and with speed. 

There is much that is true in these views ; but 
we doubt whether Mr. Ruskin has placed the 
matter upon its broadest grounds. 

What characterised the Reformation or Re- 
naissance movement, call it which you will, and 
that which marks the present day, is the tendency 
to seek and cultivate knowledge rather than se1- 
sation. Science, not esthetics, is the order of the 
day. It displays itself at every turn. In all 
probability we are born with scientific instincts, 


same 


n sys- 


so-called 


* 


possible means. Everything we Icarn takes the 
shape of science; to science our amusements, our 
works of art even, are made to minister. Nor 
can we perceive that, in the present day at least, 
this is peculiarly a matter of pride, notwith- 


| standing the self: gratulation which one has been 


accustomed to hear concerning the march of 
intellect, schoolmaster abroad, and the like. 
Knowledge is loved by instinct and for its own 
sake, unselfishly and enthusiastically. The age 
has been called a utilitarian one. Properly 
speaking, we are no greater utilitarians than our 
medieval forefathers. The analysis of Gothic 


| architecture has clearly proved this. In all things 


they studied utility first and foremost. In many 
respects they, indeed, surpass us in that peculi- 
arity. But the real difference lies in the opinion 
as to what is the useful. 

With them the love of knowledge for its own 
sake was not a passion ; various moral qualities 
appeared to them more desirable than knowledge, 
which, indeed, they rather dreaded and suspected. 
With us how different is the case. To know is 
the all-engrossing idea which has taken posses- 
sion of the human mind, and that upon grounds 


| far other than the maxim that knowledge is 


power. What energies have been exhausted in 
accumulating facts, of the greater part of which 
the utility is wholly imperceptible, although now 
and then some remarkable practical application 
of an apparently insignificant fact reminds us of. 
But it is not 
only amongst philosophers and devotees of science 


| that this characteristic of the modern mind is 


perceptible. Literature, and what we new call 
tine art, lend and mould themselves to the craving 
after knowledge, the love of facts. An historical 
novel, poem, or drama, is commended for the 


a ; | aaieieaber of thek hid tytn ceamanin i 
turies, that the Pagans are nominally and fashionably | SU2Utt) of fact which it is presumed to impart, 


as if there were something intrinsically desirable 
and important in knowing how the nations of 
antiquity clothed or conducted themselves. Our 
landscape-painters are praised for their truth te 
nature—painting in general is measured habitu- 


chief and indispensable virtue. In a word, in 
everything that we do, in all our reasonings, 


The fact is, we distrust each other and ourselves so | judgments, tastes, this feature is the leading one. 
: 8, strust e f S$ so | 
much, that we dare not press this matter; we know | 


Is it, however, a virtue or a vice, or in the 
nature of either? According to Mr. Ruskin, the 
love of science is so associated with pride as to 
become an immorality. On this subject he 


| speaks as follows :— 
own way, and as far as he thinks proper, and that he | 


It would have been more charitable, but more con- 
fusing, to have added another element to our list, 


| namely, the Love of Science ; but the love is included 


* I shall not forget the impression made upon me at 
Oxford, when, going up for my degree, and mentioning to 
one of the authorities that I had not had time enouzh to read 
the Epistles properly, I was told that “the Episties were 
separate sciences, and I need not trouble myself about 
them.” 
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in the pride, and is usually so very subordinate an 
element that it does not deserve eque ility of nomen- 
clature. But, whether pursued in pride or in affection 
(how far by either we shall see presently), the first 
notable characteristic of the Renaissance central school 
is its introduction of accurate knowledge into all its 
work, so far as it possesses such knowledge; and its 
evident conviction, that such science is necessary to 
the excellence of the work, and is the first thing to 
be expressed therein. So that all the forms intro- 
duced, even in its minor ornament, are studied with 
the utmost care; the anatomy of all animal structure is 
thoroughly understood and elaborately expressed, and 
the whole of the execution skilful and practised in 
the highest degree. Perspective, linear and aerial, 
perfect drawing, and accurate light and shade in 
painting, and true anatomy in all representations of 
the human form, drawn or sculptured, are the first 
requirements in all the work of this school. Now, 
first considering all this in the most charitable light, 
as pursued from a real love of truth, and not from 
vanity, it would, of course, have been all excellent 
and admirable, had it been regarded as the aid of art, 
and not as its essence. But the grand mistake of the 
Renaissance schools lay in supposing that science and 
art were the same things, and that to advance in the 
one was necessarily to perfect the other. Whereas 
they are, in reality, things not only different, but so 
opposed that to advance in the one is, in ninety-nine 
cases out of the hundred, to retrograde in the other. 
This is the point to which I would at present espe- 
cially bespeak the reader’s attention. Science and art 
are commonly distinguished by the nature of their 
actions; the one as knowing, the other as changing 
producing, or creating. But there is a still more im- 
portant distinction in the nature of the things they 
deal with. Science deals exclusively with things as 
they are in themselves; and art exclusively with 
things as they affect the human senses and human 
soul.* Her work is to portray the appearances of 
things, and to deepen the natural impressions 
which they produce upon living creatures. The work 
of science is to substitute facts for appearances, and 
demonstrations for impressions. Both, observe, are 
equally concerned with truth, the one with truth of 
aspect, the other with truth of essence. Art does not 
represent things falsely, but truly as they appear to 
mankind. Science studies the relations of things to 
each other: but art studies only their relations to 
man; and it requires of everything which 
mitted to it imperatively this, and only this,— 
what that thing is to the human eye sand human 
heart, what it has to say to men, and what it can 
become to them: a field of question just as much 
raster than that of science, as the soul _ beg r than 
the material creation. Take a single instance. 
Science informs us that the sun is ninety-five millions 
of miles distant from, and 111 times broader than, the 
earth ; that we and all the planets revolve round it; 
and that it revolves on its own axis in twenty-five 
days, fourteen hours, and four minutes. With all 
this, art has nothing whatsoever to do. It has no 
care to know anything of this kind. But the things 
which it does care know are these: that in the 
heavens God hath set a tabernacle for the sun, 
“which is as a bridegroom coming out of his cham- 
ber, and rejoic eth as a strong man to runarace. His 
going forth is from the end of the heaven, and his 
circuit unto the ends of it, and there is nothing hid 
from the heat thereof.” This, then, ; 
truth with which art is exclusively concerned, how is 
such truth as this to be ascertained and accumulated ? 
Evidently, and only, by perception and feeling. 
Never either by reasoning or report. Nothing must 
come between Nature and the artist’s sight; nothing 
between God and the artist’s soul. Neither calcula- 
tion nor hearsay,—be it the most subtle of calcula- 
tions, or the wisest of sayings,—may be allowed to 
come between the universe and the witness which art 
bears to its visible nature. The whole value of that 
witness depends on its being eye-witness; the whole 
genuineness, acceptableness, and dominion of it de- 
pend on the personal assurance of the man who utters 
it. All its A» ey de pe n¢ ls on the verac ity of the one 
preceding word, “ Vidi.” The whole function of the 
artist in the ss is to be a seeing and feeling crea- 
ture; to be an instrument of such tenderness and 
sensitiveness, that no shadow, no hue, no line, no 
instantaneous and evanescent expression of the visible 
things around him, nor any of the emotions which 
they are capable of conveying to the spirit which has 
been given him, shall either be left unrecorded, or 
fade from the book of record. It is not his business 
either to think, to judge, to argue, or to know. His 
place is neither in the closet, nor on the bench, nor at 
the bar, nor in the library. They are 
and other work. He may ‘think, in a by-way ; reason. 
now and then, when he has nothing better to do; 
know, such fragments of knowledge as he can gather 
without stooping, or read without pains; but none of 
these things are to be his care. The work of his life 
is to be two-fold only; to see, to feel. N iV, but, the 
reader perh: aps ple: uds with me, one of the great uses 
* Or, more briefly, 
phenomena. To science, phe 
lead to facts; and to art, facts are of use only as the ¥ leat 
to phenomena I use the word * art ” here with ref 
to the fine arts only; for the lower arts of mechanical pr 
Juction I should reserve the wo1 pet ture.’ : 


. } 
IS SsUD- 


for other men 


has to do with facts, art v ith 
nomena are of use only 





science 


as they 


full exertion of a frivolous one.” 


being the kind of 


of knowledge is to open the eyes; to make things 
perceivable which never would have been seen, unless 
first they had been known. Not so. This could only 
be said or believed by those who do not know what 


the perceptive faculty of a great artist is, in com- | 
There is no great | 


parison with that of other men. 
painter, no great workman in any art, but he sees 
more with the glance of a moment than he could 
learn by the labour of a thousand hours. God has 
made every man fit for his work; He has given to 
the man whom He means for a student, the reflective, 
logical, sequential faculties; and to the man w hom 


He means for an artist, the perceptive, sensitive, re- | 


tentive faculties. And neither of these men, so far 


from being able to do the other’s work, can even com- | 
The student | 


prehend the way in which it is done. 
has no understanding of the vision, nor the painter of 
the process; but chiefly, the student has no idea of 
the colossal grasp of the true — vision and 
sensibility. The labour of the whole Geological So- 
ciety, for the last fifty years, has but now arrived at 
the ascertainment of those truths respecting moun- 


tain form which Turner saw and expressed with a | 
| disquisitions upon the most miscellaneous sub- 


few strokes of a camel’s hair pencil fifty years ago, 
when he was a boy. The knowledge of all the laws 
of the planetary system, and of all the curves of the 
motion of projectiles, would never enable the man of 
science to draw a waterfall or a wave; and all the 
members of Surgeons’ Hall helping each other could 
not at this moment see, or represent, 


poor dyer’s son did two hundred years ago.* 

The last phase of the fall of Venetian art is the 
Grotesque Renaissance, belonging to the later 
years of the existence of Venice as a state. The 
peculiarities and tendencies of this period lead 
Mr. Ruskin into a curious disquisition on the 
nature of “ play,” as shown in the love of the 
grotesque, the humorous, the ridiculous, which he 
analyses with considerable skill. 


when caricature, both in literature and design, 
has become a very marked feature. 
laughing at everything, however grave, 


indication of frivolity admits of much question. 
We suspect that there never was, in fact, an age 
more earnest than our own—in its own way. 
‘ The true grotesque,” says Mr. Ruskin, 
expression of the repose or play of a serious mind, 
to which the false grotesque is opposed, being the 


lists follow out this idea by a comparison of the 
caricature drawings of our own Punch with those 
in the French Charivari. 

In the concluding chapter, in which Mr. Ruskin 
takes a view of the position and prospects of art 
in the present day, he advocates uncompro- 
misingly the immediate rejection and utter cast- 


ing out of whatever is connected with the Greek, | ;; ground under the heel of despotism 
| £ 2 “J 33 Ss 


Roman or Renaissance architecture, in principle 
or inform. Whatever has any connexion with 
the five orders; whatever is Doric, or Ionic, or 
Tuscan, or Corinthian, or Composite, or in 
anyway Grecised or Romanised—whatever be- 
trays the smallest respect for Vitruvian laws 
or conformity with Palladian work—we 
to endure no more. Instead of all this, we are 
at once to have recourse, for 
domestic, civil, or ecclesiastical, 
type. Here is a revolution in prospect. Hitherto, 
indeed, the proscribed style has been showing 
itself in ecclesiastical erections; nay, we have 
even a national building of the first importance— 


the Palace of the Parliament—professing itself 


Gothic; not to mention a few minor instances, as 
the Hall of Lincoln’s-inn, and the new 
Repository. But to think of our club-houses, our 
scientific museums, our street facades. To sweep 
them all away is not possible; but to abjure the 
production of any more of them would be so. 
That things are tending in this direction we have 
no doubt; but it is needful to wait and be patient. 
A new race of architects must arise, to whom 
Vitruvius and Palladio are nothing, and relying 


rules and systems of their predecessors. 
revival of Gothic architecture, or of any par- 
ticular phase of it, decorated, perpendicular, or 
other, is what we by no means look forward to 
or desire. If we are to have a great architecture 
once more, it must be an original one, represent- 


| ing truly the best and highest qualities of the 
It were useless to expect that the love of 


age. 
science, which we have already designated as the 
real marking feature of our time, should not be 
indicated in our art. If we have irrevocably 


| thrown aside or outgrown the ideas and feelings 
condition better or | 


be our 
cannot return to the former 
have indeed lost the childish 


of the Middle Ages, 
worse thereby, we 
position. We 


* Tintoret. 


the natural | 
movement of a human body in vigorous actin, as a | 


| Government. 


His remarks | 
have a peculiar application at the present time, | 


The habit of | 
has be- | 
come epidemic among us; but whether this be an | 
| liberal Italian, that he had a single definite ground of 
| complaint against the Government. 


“ is the | 


| their first arrival invariably 


| full a mile and a quarter distant. 
| travellers, after two or three days’ residence in the 


are | 


all purposes, | 
to Pa Gothic thing to drink, and had attributed the fact of their 
| being thirsty to the Austrian 


Record | 


| had Deen given by the municipality ; 
more upon their own resources than upon the 


A mere | 
| the town, the Austrians had nothing to do with the 


| Church itsel 


— 


if * . ° 
dread of the unseen world which prevailed 
| in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,—we 


have ceased to see demons and malignant powers 
in the noxious qualities of natural objects. But 
surely benignity, mercy, temperance, and a long 
catalogue of virtues, are developed among us to 
an extent unknown in the days of our architec- 
tural greatness. 

Those energetic times, when both virtues and 
vices were brought out in bold relief, cannot be 
restored; and there is nothing to regret in the 
change. Let us not undervalue ourselves, or 
depreciate the position in which we stand, but 
honestly take advantage of all the benefits which 
it offers. It is possible that science and art, 


| wedded together upon equal and honourable 


terms, may yet produce something surpassing 
the previous efforts of either, and which may 
throw into the shade the brightest periods of 
human creativeness hitherto known. 

In an Appendix, Mr. Ruskin adds a number of 


jects—such as the Theology of Spenser, Austrian 
Government in Italy, Modern Education, Early 
Venetian Marriages. The following passage, con- 
cerning the state of things in Italy at the present 
day, is curious. 


I cannot close these volumes without expressing 


| my astonishment and regret at the facility with which 


the English allow themselves to be misled by any 
representations, however openly groundless or ridi- 
culous, proceeding from the Italian Liberal party, 

respecting the present administration of the Austrian 
I do not choose here to enter into any 
political discussion, or express any ern opinion ; 

but it is due to justice to state the simple facts which 
came under my notice during my residence in Italy. 

I was living at Venice through two entire winters, 
and in the habit of familiar association both with 
Italians and Austrians, my own antiquarian voca- 
tions rendering such association possible without ex- 
citing the distrust of either party. During this whole 
period I never once was able to ascertain, from any 


There was much 
general grumbling and vague discontent ; but I never 
was able to bring oneof them to the point, or to discover 
what it was that they wanted, or in what way they 

felt themselves injured ; nor did I ever myself witness 


Let iain (oo instance of oppression on the part of ‘the Govern- 
4et any one D | 


ment, though several of much kindness and conside- 
ration. The indignation of those of my own country- 


| men and country women whom I happened to see 
| during their sojourn in Venice was always vivid, but 


by no means large in its grounds. English ladies on 
b began the conversation 
with the same remark : “ What a dreadful thing it w as 
to be ground under the iron heel of despotism!’ 

Upon closer inquiries it always appeared that being 
was a poetical 
expression for being asked for one’s passport at San 
Juliano, and required to fetch it from San Lorenzo, 
In like manner, 


city, used to return with pitiful lamentations over 
“the misery of the Italian people.” Upon inquiring 
what instances they had met with of this misery, it 
invariably turned out that their gondoliers, after being 
paid three times their proper fare, had asked for some- 


Government. The 
misery of the Italians consists in having three festa 
days a week, and doing in their days of exertion about 
one-fourth as much work as an English labourer. 
There is, indeed, much true distress occasioned by the 


| measures which the Government is sometimes com- 


pelled to take in order to repress sedition; but the 
blame of this lies with those whose occupation is the 
excitement of sedition. So also there is much griev- 
ous harm done to works of art by the occupation of 


| the country by so large an army; but for the mode 


in which that army is quartered’ the Italian munici- 
palities are answerable, not the Austrians. Whenever 


| I was shocked by finding, as above-mentioned at 
| Milan, a cloister, or a palace, occupied by pee I 


always discovered, on investigation, that the place 
and that, be- 
yond requiring that lodging for a certain nuinber of 


men should be found in such and such a quarter of 


matter. This does not, however, make the mischief 
less; and it is strange, if we think of it, to see Italy, 
with all her precious works of art, made a continual 
battle-field ; as if no other place for settling their dis- 


| putes could be found by the European powers, than 
| where every random shot may destroy what a king's 
| ransom cannot restore.* 


It is exactly as if the tu- 
mults in Paris could be settled no otherwise than by 
fighting them out in the Gallery of the Louvre. 


d In the De ombardment of Venice, in 1848, hardly a single 
palace esceped without three or four balls through its root 
three came into the Scuola di San Rocco, tearing their way 
through the pictures of Tintoret, of which the ragged frag- 
ments were still hanging from the ceiling in 1851; and the 
shells had reached to within a hundred yards of St. Mark's 
f, at the time of the capitulation. 
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The Czar and the Sultan; or Nicholas and Abdul 
Medjid. By Aprian Girson. To which is 
added, The Turks in Europe. London: Vizetelly. 

Turkey, Past and Present. London: Clark, 
Beeton, and Co. 

Tue interest attached to the question of the East 
augments with the uncertainty yet hanging over 
its results; and, to judge of the curiosity of the 
public mind by the quantity of matter supplied 
for its gratification, no question of foreign politics 
ever excited in England so much attention, and 
for so considerable a period. 

It is singular to remark the general unity of 
opinion amongst writers on the subject, and the 
common revulsion from the opinions of the past. 
Ten years ago Turkey was condemned as a life- 
less trunk, whose rotting depended simply upon 
the influence, more or less rapid, of external cir- 
comstances. A solitary individual, with the 
means and faculty of observation, then demon- 
strated that in the apparent chaos lay the 
elements of regeneration; and that Europe, by 
complicity with Russia, was sacrificing a nation 
when she believed that she was abandoning a 
corpse. Recent events have confirmed the truth | 
of that assertion; and Nicholas, too far presuming | 
on his European experience of men, has travelled | 
to the East unconsciously to arouse a people. 

The sovereigns of Russia and Turkey have 
equally been styled despotic; their subjects have 
equally been termed slaves. Yet no comparison 
exists between the poor Muscovite serf, repeating 
his sad proverb, full of meaning, “ There are none 
but idlers who do not beat us,’—and the slave in 
Turkey, under no social ban, and capable of 
rising to the highest offices of state. No com- 
parison exists between a monarch who, in the 
insolence of irresponsible power, claims from an 
abject nation the worship due to God, and one 
whose authority is subordinate to law. 'To show | 
how, in old times, the principle of obedience to 
law was inwoven with the idea of the Sultan’s | 
government, we cannot, although at the risk of | 
departing from the straight line of our subject, 
avoid quoting a characteristic story of a Turkish | 
writer: the original occurs in a superb manuscript 
in the possession of M. Hammer 

Mohammed IT. “ being, like Djem, a very pas- 
sionate monarch,” severely reprimanded his ar- | 
chitect for having built his mosque too low, and 
further for having mutilated the valuable 
columns. The architect pleaded excuse in vain; | 
the angry master ordered that his hands should 
be immediately struck off. 

Next day the architect, with his family, presented 
himself before the tribunal of the Kazi, and claimed 
the protection of the law. The judge immediately | 
summoned the Emperor to appear. That conqueror, 
on receiving the summons, said, “ The law of the | 
Prophet must be obeyed,” and repaired to the Kazi. 
Making the ordinary salutation, he was about to take | 
the highest seat, when the Kazi exclaimed, “ Do not | 
seat thyself, O Prince, but stand, even as the adver- 
sary who has appeared against thee!” The architect 
then laid his complaint : “ Sir, I am a perfect archi- 
tect, and a skilful mathematician ; but this man, be- 
cause T have built his mosque too low and shortened 
the columns, has had my hands cut off, and I have 
lost the means of providing for my family. It is for 
thee to pronounce the sentence of the noble law.” 
“ Prince,” said the judge to the Emperor, hast thou 
ordered the hands of this man to be cut off?” ‘“ My 
Lord,” replied the Emperor abruptly, “ this man has 
built my mosque unskilfully, and, because he shor- 
tened two columns, worth each the revenue of Egypt, | 
thus depriving my mosque of celebrity by building it 
too low, I had his hands cut off. It is for thee to 
pronounce sentence in conformity with the noble 
law.” The Kazi answered, “ Prince, renown is a 
misfortune. If a mosque is built on a plain, if it is 
low and open, that does not prevent the performance | 
of divine service. If each eolumn had been a precious 
stone, it would but have had the value of a precious | 
stone; but thou hast deprived this man of his hands, 
which during forty years have served him in pro- 
curing subsistence for his family by his skill and 
labour.” Sultan Mohammed replied, “ Pronounce 
the sentence prescribed by law.” “ It is this,” said 
the Kazi, “ If the architect demands the strict appli- 
cation of the law, thou also must submit to have thy | 
hands cut off; for if any person commits an action 
that the noble law does not permit, it declares that 
he must be punished according to his crime.” The 
Sultan then offered to grant his victim a pension from 
the public treasure of the Mussulmans. “ No!” re- 
plied the Mollah, “ Z¢ is not legal to charge the | 
public treasure with this debt ; the offence is thine. I 
Sentence thee to pay the man, from thy private 
purse, ten aktchas a day.” ‘“ Well,” said the con- 
queror, ‘make the fine twenty aktchas a day, but 
legalise the loss of his hands.” The architect, in the 


| 


| 


| regulate the decisions of the Russian tribunals. 


satisfaction of his heart, cried out, “ Be it legal in 
this world and the next,” 
his pension, retired. Sultan Mohammed also received 
his certificate of discharge. 


No similar tradition, founded upon the idea of 


justice and equality, can be discovered in the 


early history of the conquering Cazars. 
*“ Wretches, ” exclaimed Ivan the Fourth to 
certain offenders flying from his wrath, ‘“ you 


ought rather to have sought, as a martyrdom 
that would have secured you heaven, the honour 
of dying by my hand!” 

A story, a traditionary word, is sufficient to 


develope the character of a nation; and when 
we know that character historic details are 
superfluous. Philosophers, who denounced as 


hopeless the projects of reform in Turkey, who 
believed the removal of abuses would involve the 
fall of a decaying structure, were ignorant of the 
strength of the foundation. Destruction in the 
work of the reforming Sultans was restoration. 
They had simply to clear away obstructions that 
confined the spirit of the old law; there was 
nothing to create. Nicholas also commenced his 
reign as a reformer; and we quote from the Czar 
and the Sultan the following summary of his 
labours :— 

By the conspiracy of the 26th of December the 
Emperor had been able to judge of the corruption 


| which had reached all classes ; the bureaux were full 


of fraud, theft, and every kind of illegality. Justice 
was rendered unjustly, and law constantly eluded. 
The Czar resolved to be the Justinian of his empire. 
Speranski was directed to prepare an official collection 
of the Russian laws; the archives—military, civil, 
and synodal—the ukases of the imperial cabinet, and 
the judgments of the different branches of the admi- 
nistration, were put together. All these materials 
formed a general collection (sobrassi¢é Zekoun), con- 
sisting of thirty-nine thousand nine hundred acts. It 
is not without interest to remark that, in this 
enormous number, thirty thousand nine hundred of 
these acts were anterior to the accession of Nicholas ; 
five thousand and seventy-three were promulgated 
between 1825 and 1832. The Czar, it is seen, has 
alone produced more laws than several deliberative 
assemblies. He himself presided at the compilation 
of the acts which we have just spoken of, and which 
it was, of course, necessary to make agree in all their 
details. Already forty-five quarto volumes of the 
Svod, or Russian digest, have been published, and 
At 
the present time this ardour of the Emperor for work 
has ceased; the ministers are not all in direct com- 
munication with the Emperor, as formerly ; he only 
admits to that honour those whose labours particu- 
laly interest him. The others, even to the Secretary 
of the Empire, merely send him their reports, their 
journals, and other documents. 


One of the Czar’s reforms was to make a dis- 
tinction between the serfs attached to the crown 
lands and those belonging to the nobles, by ex- 
tending a greater degree of liberty to the former, 
and affecting to deplore his incapacity to ame- 
liorate the condition of the peasants on the 
estates of nobles. The discontent, thus artfully 
produced, resulted in a sanguinary insurrection, 
repressed with equal cruelty. ‘The autocracy,” 
said a Polish writer, J. B. Ostrowski, “ is the 
disease of Russia ; how, then, can the autocracy 
effect the cure?” The boasted code, whose nume- 
rous volumes are annually increased, is simply a 
collection of ukases unaltered; there is no trace 
of amelioration nor of scientific arrangement, for 
how could legislative order be established in an 
empire dependent on the will of the Czar? 
Karamzin, the Russian historian, expressly says, 
“ Civil rights, properly speaking, do not exist in 
Russia;” and again, “In Russia the sovereign is 
the living law, all powers are united in the person 
of the Czar.” When Alexander proposed to the 
council of the empire the emancipation of the 
peasants, M. Kozlow remarked, “ We also desire 
it; but when shall we cease to be your slaves?” 
The proposition was renewed no more. Silence 
is the “order” of Russia; but facts are not the 
less facts because they are sedulously concealed. 
The attempts at insurrection in 1825 and 1849, 
the revolts of the military colonies repeatedly 
occurring, prove that a blind worship of the Czar 
is not universal amongst his subjects. We have 
heard of a Persian prince, whose courtiers were 
forbidden to disturb his repose of mind with 
tidings of disaster. His favourite son died, and 
it was necessary to communicate the event. 
“Enough,” said the Prince, “ never again men- 
tion that misfortune.” Thus, in Russia, provinces 
wasted by fire, and nobles assassinated, are mis- 
fortunes unavoidable, and never to be named. 

Turkey commenced her reforms under auspices 
the most unfavourable that could be conceived. 


and, receiving the brevet of 


War without, and revolt within, threatened the 
existence of a people and government who pos- 
sessed at such amoment the calmness and energy 


to examine their own condition and to correct 
themselves. Turkey was not conquered when 
she had to combat Russia; she was not con- 


quered when she had, through the folly of Eu- 
rope, to submit to her “protection” Referring 
to the private treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, which 
gave the Dardanelles to Russia, M. Bouvet ob- 
serves, that “ then for the first time, the question 
of the Porte presented itself in all its gravity, 


* Kast 





and received its true designation of the rm 
question.’” But there is another point which 
M. Bouvet might have observed—there would 
not have been so much gravity attached to 


the present state of the “* Eastern question,” had 
Turkey found support when herself at- 
tempted to exercise influence in the questions of 
Europe. Turkey might have rendered greater 
service to the Western powers than by defending 
the lives of a few Hungarian exiles no other 
people had courage to protect. The war which 
ended in the fatal treaty of Kainardji was pro- 
voked by Russia to paralyse the power of the 
Porte previously exerted on behalf of Poland, 
and to annul the guarantees which the Porte had 
exacted to maintain the integrity of the Polish 
territory. The Porte had to be weakened to 
render possible that partition of a Christian state 
in Europe, which Lord Malmesbury facetiously 
denominated “a curious transaction.” 

Both the small volumes included in our notice 
contain, in narrow compass, a considerable 
amount of information for the general reader. 
Turkey, Past and Pre sent, and The Turks 
Europe, appended to the Czar and the Sultan, are 
translations of the same work, the latter abridged. 
We conclude with an extract from Turkey, Past 
and Present, relative to the recent reforms :— 

THE HATTI-SCHERIFF OF GULHANA. 

The third of November, 1839, was a great and 
glorious day for the Ottoman empire. The chief men 
in the state, the ulemas, the principal officers of the 
palace and the army, and the ambassadors of the 
foreign powers, were assembled together, surrounded 
by all the inhabitants of Constantinople, in the vast 
plain of Gulhana. They had been convoked to listen 
to the publication of a hatti-scheriff, which naturally 
could not be a radical and complete work in every 
respect, but from which were justly expected some 
profound ameliorations: for that, indeed, it would 
have been sufficient merely to lay down sound prin- 
ciples. In the midst of this solemn assembly was 
raised a platform, on which stood the Sultan’s 
Ministers. Rija Pacha, mugir of the palace, handed 
the hatti-scheriff to Redchid Pacha, who read it aloud 
with a clear and audible voice. This act, listened to 
in silence scarcely troubled by the electric current of 
universal satisfaction, was followed by a thanksgiving 
addressed to Heaven by the chief of the ulemas, to 
which the people replied by general acclamation. The 
hatti-scheriff of Gulhana is a deed exhibiting good 
sense as well as sound policy. It is preceded by a 
preamble in which the Sultan bases his reform on the 
principles of the religion of his forefathers, adding 
that ‘“‘ under the direct inspiration of the Most High 
and his Prophet, he desires to look for the prosperity 
of the country in a good administration.” His High- 
ness then goes on to declare the reforms shall be 
directed to three points. “1st. Guarantees to assure 
to his subjects perfect security as to their life, their 
honour, and their fortunes. 2nd. A regular plan of 
assessing and levying taxes. 3rd. An equally regular 
plan for the levying of soldiers and settling the dura- 
tion of their service.” Therefore henceforth—* The 
cause of every accused person shall be adjudged 
publicly, in conformity to our divine law, after due 
inquiry and investigation; and as long as sentence 
shall not have been regularly pronounced, no one 
shall, either seeretly or publicly, cause another to 
perish by poison or any other deadly means. It shall 
not be permitted to any one to injure another, whoso- 
ever he may be. Every man shall possess his own 
property, of whatever kind it may be, and shall dispose 
of it with the most entire liberty, without its being 
lawful for any one to offer any impediment. Thus, 
for example, the innocent heirs of a eriminal shall 
not be deprived of their legal rights, and the goods of 
the criminal shall not be confiseated. The imperial 
concessions extend to all subjects, whatever may be 
their religion or sect ; they shall reap the benefit of 
them without exception. A perfect security is thus 
accorded by us to the inhabitants of the empire, as to 
their life, their honour, and their fortune, in accord- 
ance with the sacred text of our divine law. As to 
the other points, since they must be regulated by the 
coneourse of enlightened opinions, our council of 
justice—augmented by new members as far as it shall 
be necessary—with whom shall assemble, on certain 
days to be fixed by us, the notabilities of the empire, 
shall meet together to lay down guiding laws on the 
points that affect the security of life, honour, and 
fortune, and the assessment of imposts. The law 
concerning the levying of soldiers shall be debated at 


she 


th 
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the military council held at the palace of the Seraski 
(the Minister Var and 
As soon shall 
rend 


" 
Commander-in-chief). 
be defined, in order to 


of 
as a law 
to receive our sanction, which we will write with our 
imperial hand. As these present institutions have 
no other object than to give fresh life and vigour to 
religion, the government, the nation, and the empire, 
we pledge ourselves to do nothing to counteract them. 
As a pledge of our promise, we purpose, after having 





pondence has literally no qualification, that it 


sr it valid and binding, it shall be laid before us | 


should be thrust upon us in all its dreary entirety. 
Are we to understand that Mr. Mitford is 
apologising to the memory of Gray, or only 
obligingly informing the public what they would 


| very soon discover, when he says that “ Gray’s 


deposited them in the hall that contains the glorious | 
mautle of the Prophet, in presence of all the ulemas | 


and chief men of the empire, to swear to them by 
the name of God, and to cause the same oath to be 
taken by the said ulemas and chief men of the em- 
pire. After that, whoever of the ulemas or chief men 
of the empire, or any other sort of person, shall 
violate these institutions, shall undergo the punish- 
ment awarded to his offence, without respect to his 
rank or personal consideration and credit. A penal 
code shail be drawn up to this effect. As all the 
functionaries of the government receive at the present 
day suitable salaries, and as those that are not sufti- 
cient shall be increased, a rigorous law shall be 
enacied against traffic in posts and favours (richvel), 
which the divine law reprobates, and which is one of 
the principal causes of the decline of the empire.” 
Such was the hatti-scheriff of Gulhana, that opened 
to the Ottoman empire the path of political and 
social progress. From that time, in fact, equal rights 
were secure | to all subjects of the Sultan, liberty of 
conscience was fixel on a firm base, and the new 
Mussulman code was guaranteed by the imperial 
oath, and by those of the ruling powers of the em- 
pire ; 
inviolable. Accordingly, no crime at the present day 
escapes unpunished. An ex-Grand Vizier has been 
banished for embezzlement of public money; no 
capital punishment has been inflicted without a re- 


correspondence often relates to the small private 
circle of friends with whom he was connected, 
and to events only of local and partial importance.” 
Mr. Mitford admits honestly, but incautiously, 
the damaging fact, that in the correspondence of 
Chesterfield, Walpole, and such men, the reader 
meets with familiar names, familiar from their 
literary eminence or political notoriety; whereas 
Mr. Mitford has found it “a matter of some 
difficulty ” to give personality to the unimportant 
names in Gray’s Correspondence. Now twosuch 
assertions as these, if they do not actually injure 
the sale, admit very plainly that the book is 
devoid of general interest. The attempt to give 
personality to names which never could boast of 
much personal fame, has called forth from Mr. 
Mitford certain copious foot-notes, which perplex 
the reader from the variety of their references. It 
is in vain that we seek to justify the advent of 
this octavo volume. In it we can only detect the 
scraps and husks assiduously gathered from the 
richer banquet of Gray’s correspondence. 

Gray, in his letters to Mason, here published, 


| seems to be proudly indifferent how far they may 


| 


and that among a people with whom an oath is | 


| 


gular judgment reviewed by the Sultan himself; no | 


fortune has been seized upon, no temple closed, no 
class of the population oppressed for the benefit of a 
rival class. 

Then follows an interesting account of the 
present state of the Turkish administration, ne- 


cessarily brief, and, consequently, only touching | 


the surface; yet sufficient to proye the impor- 
Turkish reforms are conducted upon a secure 
basis of compatibility with the character of the 
people, because they are not theories, but re- 
storation and development of the true spirit of 
ancient institutions. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


The Correspondence of Thomas Gray and William 
Mason; to which are added some Letters ad- 
dressed by Gray to the Rev. James Browne, D.D. 
With Notes and Illustrations by the Rey. Jouy 
Mirrorp. London: 1853. 

Tue greatest injustice which can be thrust on the 

memory of a man of genius is the publication of 


tant principle we have pointed out, that the | 


his entire correspondence. It is an unkindness to | 


which the fame of no illustrious mind ought to be 
subjected, because, as no man is a hero to his 


valet-de-chambre, so no man can sustain his 


greatness through the complete range of his cor- | 


respondence. Nor is it advisable that he should 
so sustain it, since he can only do so at the sacri- 


fice of many common yet seasonable courtesies. | 


Every epistolary career has its quota of careless, 
unmethodic revelations, its non-literary ccn- 
fidences, its social weaknesses, its gossip and its 
twaddle. Gray, who polished every line and 


sentence of a poem with such patient and perfect | 


care, that the form of his thought came forth from 
the process “a thing of beauty,” and consequently 
“a joy for ever,” did not subject himself to 
restraint and revisals in all his letters. We 
like Gray all the better, because, in this particular 
at least, he was so much like common humanity — 
because in his intercourse with his friends he was 
not always solemnly fastidious. 
is no apology for the publication of such letters 
as deal only with ordinary things in the most 
ordinary way, and which are only interesting to 
the persons addressed. The letters here given to 
the public by the Rev. Mr. Mitford add nothing to 
our literary wealth—they have not the recom- 


mendation of supplying any fresh evidence of | 


Gray’s real genius, or Mason’s bombastic talent, 


period when the correspondence arose. 


egotism and exultant use of the smallest of the 
personal pronouns—the minute but self-sufficient 
I—in Moore’s correspondence, there are added 
valuable panoramic views of men and things. The 
literary showman, while being himself exhibited, 
has a host of great men, both political and literary, 
Now the Gray and Mason corres- 


to exhibit. 


| anything be more tedious and inconvenient ? 
This, however, | 


support his reputation as a great poet. This, in 
writing to a brother poet, seems at the first glance 
extraordinary ; but not so when we take into 
account the haughty scholarship of the man, and 
his mental relationship with Mason. Gray not 
only assisted Mason to obtain his degree of M.A., 
but he usually examined and revised his manu- 
scripts. Did Gray, presuming on the dependence 
of Mason and on his own pre-eminence, so lower 
the tone of his correspondence with the man 
whose imperfect verses he corrected, as to reduce 
it for the most part to a very common standard ? 
Gray’s letters to Mason are singularly bare of 
poetic idea and poetic form; they have iittle 
bardic eloquence, little imaginative scope, and 
are least of all an index of a creative mind. Gray 
was evidently a master, but he never became a 
model, to Mason; and to the latest compositions 
of each their styles are widely dissimilar. The 
real feeling and harmonies of Gray never min- 
gled with or modified the gorgeous extravagance 
of Mason. Despite their friendship, we think we 
are justified in presuming that Gray had a secret 
contempt for Mason’s style of composition ; for 
Gray never expends words on his pupil, but re- 
vises his verses in the curtest and most verbal 
manner. This may have served Mason’s purpose; 


| but such revisions are exceedingly dreary and 


unprofitable now. Here is a portion of one of 
Gray's letters, containing a sample of those very 
bald criticisms :— 

ELEGY I. 

“ Favour'd steps,” useless epithet! Write “ choir.” 
Read “rank’d and met.” “ Cull living garlands,” 
&e., too verbose. You love “ garlands which pride 
nor gains:” odd construction. “Genuine wreath— 
Friendship twine;” a little forced. “Shrink” is 
usually a verb neuter; why not “blight” or 
“blast?” “ Fervid;” read “fervent.” ‘“ When sad 
reflection ;” read ‘ till sad,” &c. ‘ Blest bower,” 
“call on;” read “call we.” ‘In vain to thee;” 
read “in vain to him,” and “his” for “thy.” Oh, I 
did not see: what will become of “ thine ?” “Timid ;” 
read “fearful.” ‘ Discreeter part;” “ honest part,” 
just before “explore.” “ Vivid;” read ‘* warmest.” 
There is too much of the muse here. ‘The muse’s 
genuine wreath,” “the muse’s laurel,” “the muse 
full oft,” ‘the muse shall come,” ‘‘ the muse forbids,” 
—five times. 

Now for the meaning of this we are in a note 
referred to Mason’s works, Vol I. p. 93. Can 
The 


reader of this octavo possibly, and very probably, 


| has not Mason’s works in his library ; but, if he 


has, he is required to turn to the indicated page, 
and there he finds an elegy “To a Young Noble- 
man leaving the University.” If he is a prosy, 
methodic, time-killing man, he may then employ 
himself by comparing the verbal revisions with 
the printed poem; but whether he would be in- 


L ) | structed by the process is exceedingly proble- 
nor do they supply new links in the historic | 
To the | 


matical. Again, to exhibit a sample of those 
letters which are evidently not intended by Mr. 
Mitford to enhance Gray’s fame, or to offer any 
new phase in his life, but merely to show, we 
presume that he was vastly like other men, that 
he wore a coat, and had the good fortune to be 
the proprietor of a watch—a most inexpressible 
and unusual happiness for a poet,—we give letter 


2 


| No. 3 entire :— 





TO THE REY. WILLIAM MASON. 
Durham, July 24, Tuesday, 1753. 

Dear Sir,—We performed our journey, a very 
agreeable one, within the time appointed, and left out 
scarcely anything worth seeing in or near our way. 
The Doctor and Mrs. Wharton had expected us about 
two hours, when we arrived at Studley on Friday. 
We passed that night at Ripon, and the next at 
Richmond ; and on Sunday evening got to Durham. 
I cannot now enter into the particulars of my travels, 
because I haye not yet gathered up my quotations 
from the classics to intersperse, like Mr. Addison ; 
but I hope to be able soon to entertain you with a 
dish of very choice erudition. I have another reason, 
too, which is, that the post is just setting out. Suffice 
it to tell you, that I have one of the most beautiful 
vales here in England to walk in, with prospects that 
change every ten steps, and open something new 
wherever I turn me, all rude and romantic ; in short, 
the sweetest spot to break your neck or drown your- 
self in that ever was beheld. I have done neither vet, 
but I have been twice at the races, once at the 
assembly, have had a visit from Dr. Chapman, and 
dined with the bishop. I am very shabby, for Ston- 
hewer's box, with my coat in it, which went by sea, 
is not yet arrived. You are desired, therefore, to 
send Lee, the bedmaker at Peterhouse, to the master 
of the Lynn boats, to inquire what vessel it 
was sent by, and why it does not come. It 
was directed to Dr. Stonhewer, of Houghton, to 
be left with the rector of Sunderland. Another 
trouble I have to give you, which is to order Barnes 
to bring any letter Stonhewer or I may have to you, 
and direct them hither. The Doctor and Mrs. Whar- 
ton desire their particular compliments to you, and 
are sorry you could not be with us. Adieu. Iam 
ever sincerely yours. T. G. 

P.S.—I have left my watch hanging (I believe) in 
my bed-room : will you be so good as to ask after it ? 


These letters to Mason are decidedly the 
barest and baldest from Gray’s pen. They 
evidence little of that fancy and picturesqueness 
which we remember in many of his epistles. In 
those in which he describes his excursion to the 
lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, who 
does not recollect his careful and yet vivid des- 
cription of those charming scenes? Wordsworth 
and Quillinan gave later tributes, but not more 
exquisite delineations, of Grassmere—Grassmere 
the cradle-land of poetry, the grave of many a 
manly and womanly heart which once throbbed 
with extasy over its beauties. ‘Take again the 
delightful picture Gray gives his friend Nicholls 
of the romance and superstition which clung 
about the old ruins of Netley Abbey. But why 
multiply instances which, found elsewhere, only 
serve to show the poverty of the octavo under 
notice? Our opinion of Gray was that his prose 
fragments, as shown in his letters, were no small 
portion of his poetic wealth; but this, the latest 
printed correspondence of a man we admire, 
comes like a huge shadow across our thoughts. 
Mason proved himself a true friend and a shrewd 
man when he selected for publication from the 
epistolary stores of Gray. He was far too wise, 
and we think too grateful, to print all his friend’s 
correspondence. We do not account for the re- 
servation wholly as Mr. Mitford does, by thinking 
that it was done to prevent private jealousies and 
personal animosities. Mason evidently under- 
stood how much a great man loses by dragging 
him too closely into contact and familiarity with 
the world. If the spirit of Gray, ever when here 
in the body precise, careful, and fastidious, could 
return to revise this volume, what a wholesale 
erasure he would make! He would insist that it 
is more cruel to his fame to print his ordinary 
scribbling, because his Elegy, the Progress of 
Poetry, and the Bard are so harmonious, brilliant, 
and extraordinary. If nothing more is required 
than to issue a book about Gray, we could sug- 
gest a most prolific harvest for a book-maker. 
The poet, it appears, kept a daily record of the 

lowing of flowers, the leafing of trees, the state 
of the thermometer, the quarter from which the 
wind blew, and the falling of rain. This he 
entered in his pocket journals with the greatest 
care, and in his most delicate handwriting. Now 
somebody has only to get possession of those 
pocket journals and send them to a printer. 
There may be, perhaps, a little too much same- 
ness; but then what a vast area—vast as the 
American prairies, and monotonous as the 
Arabian deserts! It is easy, therefore, to sce 
that the public may be too intimately acquainted 
with a poet’s pen. 

We have confined our remarks mainly to Gray’s 
letters, because they form the bulk of the volume; 
and the others, we are constrained to add, are 
such as any moderately intelligent man may 
write. But some objections may be taken to 
our position. It may be instanced that in this 
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voluminous correspondence there are opinions 
and periods worthy Gray’s genius and his studious 
care. Granted; but a reviewer’s remarks apply 
to a book as such, and not to its isolated pas- 
sages. It is not difficult to find particular ex- 
ception toour general remarks. Such, for instance, 
is the twenty-fifth letter, in which Gray is earnest 
and eloquent en Mason’s drama, Caractacus—a 
heavy drama, and yet sufficiently spirited to 
awaken “emotion” in the melancholy Gray, in 
the man who had the misfortune, it is stated, of 
never being a boy. This letter is characteristic— 
it approaches nearly to a portraiture. Gray’s 
chief “ emotion” arises from the fact that two of 
the characters, two young men whom nobody 
knew, turn out to be the sons of Cartismandua. 
How natural, how ingenuous then in Gray to 


follow the discovery by the exclamation, “I love 


people of condition”’—a certain consequence, we 


presume, of his early friendship with Horace | 


Walpole, son of a prime minister. Here we take 
leave of this voluminous correspondence, with a 
strong opinion that the unwisest mode of showing 
jove and admiration for the memory of a great 
poet is to print his commonplace epistles. 





Private Life and Public Calamities ; or, the Early 
Life of Alexandrine des Echerolles, during the 
troubles of the first French Revolution. From the 


French. By the Translator of the “ Sicilian | 


Vespers, and the Author of “Gentle Influ- 

ence.” London. 1853. 
Tue title of the volumes before us is significant of | 
the oft-recurring fact in history, that political 
changes and convulsions bring in their train mis- | 
fortunes and trials to private individuals, al- | 
though they may be perfectly innocent of taking | 
any part in the struggle. Like the thunder- | 
storm, which purifying the atmosphere, removes | 
from us the danger of pestilence and sickness, 
but destroys perhaps some human life by the 
mysterious action of the electric fluid before its 
fury is spent—so the same whirlwind of revolu- | 
tion which sweeps away with benefit to the | 
community, ancient abuses and political corrup- | 
tion, often leaves the family hearth desolate, and 
scatters even its most helpless members to death 
and exile. Such was the fate of the family of 
Des Echerolles. It is therefore not to be won- | 
dered at that a daughter of the family, herself a | 
sufferer from the excesses of the Revolution, 
should contemplate it from too narrow and 
prejudiced a point of view, and, with only 
eyes for the evils which attended its outbreak, 
fail to discern those still greater, which cor- 
rupted private and public morality under the 
old system in France, before the storm of a na- | 
tion’s wrath burst forth. Mlle. des Echerolles | 
seeks not to analyse the cause, but only presents 
us with a picture of some of its worst effects ; nor 
do we find in either of her volumes a single phi- 
losophic reflection upon that mighty and ever- 
memorable struggle, of which she was a spectator, 
and the throes of which still agitate France. 
_ For these deficiencies in her work, the authoress 
in excuse pleads her youth at the time when the 
events took place which she narrates to us ; but, 
when we call to mind the years which elapsed 
before the composition or publication of these 
pages, we cannot consider that circumstance to 
be a sufficient apology. An instructive moral 


lesson might have been drawn from these expe- | 


riences of domestic life and sufferings in a revo- 
lutionary age, which has been altogether left 
out. 

But setting aside this deficiency in her work 
{and it is a great one), or rather looking at it as a 
history only of her own family and friends, there 
is some entertaining matter to be found in these 
volumes , and many traits of character and cus- 
toms among the French nobility of the old 
réyime, interesting to the present generation 
because they have vanished with those times. It 
carries us back to the days when the French 
landed proprietor was still le grand seigneur in 
his native department, and thought not of his 
possessions being compulsorily divided by law; 
when the great convents sheltered alike the rich 
heiress and the penniless recluse, in that spirit of 
practical equality occasionally though rarely ex- 
hibited by the Romish church, and the witty, 
profligate coteries of the capital intrigued and 
flirted, and gamed, unheeding the signs of the 
times, or the purer example presented them in 
the simple tastes of their young and ill-fated 
monarch. 

The grandfather of Alexandrine des Echerolles 


| 
coats. 


divided his time, according to the then prevailing 
taste, between war and the chase. He sent his 
only son to the army when but nine years old, 
and at twelve the boy-soldier was taken prisoner, 
exchanged, and returned home with a deep scar 
| from a sabre wound on his cheek. After being 
| decorated with the order of St. Louis, the heir of 
| the house of Des Echerolles married, at the ma- 
ture age of thirty-six, a young heiress living at a 
convent in Paris. Judging from his daughter’s 
memoirs, M. des Echerolles appears to have been 
a brave, but rash and hasty man, who often in- 
| creased his dangers by want of due care and pre- 
caution, both for himself and those about him. 
His wife died somewhat prematurely for her 
family, leaving two sons and two daughters. Of 
these the youngest girl was our authoress 
On the mother’s death, a new character appears 
| at the family hearth of M. des Echerolles; the 
| only one, indeed, remarkable for originality, 
which is presented to our notice in these volumes. 
| She was his only sister—a wealthy eccentric 
spinster, who had rejected all offers of marriage, 
and lived at Moulins, enjoying her card-table and 
| supper parties, which she enlivened with a wit 
| and peculiar talent for repartee that sometimes 
transformed her friends into enemies, in spite of 
her many good qualities. Somewhat corpulent 
| in her person, appreciating the pleasures of the 
| table, and possessed of a good deal of what the 
| French term esprit, the aunt of Alexandrine des 
Echerolles might be called a bon vivant in petti- 
The subsequent trials of this lady, with 
the patience and fortitude she exhibited under 
them, occupy the greater part of her niece’s 
memoirs. 








While yet the revolution was in its infancy, | 


the family had removed to Moulins. Here M. des 
Echerolles was made Commandant of the National 
Guard; resigned his post in disgust and alarm at 
the progress of the revolution; was twice ar- 
rested, and escaped—the last time acquitted 
through the exertions of the President of the 
Council. He was now ordered to quit Moulins, 
and they all repaired, after undergoing many 
changes and hardships, to Lyons. During their 
sojourn there, they heard of the execution of the 
King. Our authoress thus describes the state of 
Lyons on the receipt of this intelligence :— 

It seemed as if a funeral pall had been spread over 
the town. Silence reigned throughout the streets, 
and households were plunged in mourning, as if each 
had lost its head. The day was spent in tears by our 
little band, for every heart was full of grief; and we 
could but ask each other what would soon be our own 
fate? Even the most solitary retreats were not 
exempt from the visitations of terror; against it no 
protection could be found; it penetrated even to the 
most remote spots, it knocked at every door. How 
can I attempt to describe this Reign of Terror? how 
paint it in its true colours? The word itself may suf- 
tice to convey an idea of the varied fears, the anxiety, 
the anguish with which in those days it filled the 
hearts of the virtuous. The citizens were disturbed 


| at all hours by domiciliary visits, which became 
| every day more frequent; and this new species of 


persecution rendered it perilous for the afflicted to 
give vent to their sorrow, even in the privacy of their 
own chambers. The night, as being more favourable 
to the influence of the terror it redoubled, was most 
frequently chosen for these dreaded visits, of which 
darkness increased the horror, if not the danger. 
Sentinels, stationed at regular intervals, suddenly 
aroused the inhabitants by low cries, which, passing 
on from mouth to mouth, were prolonged and re- 
| peated through the dingy streets. Reiterated knock- 
ings were heard at the doors, the slightest delay in 
| opening which provoked anger and impertinence, and 
| then the voices of the commissioners were mingled 
with the cries of the soldiers. During these wretched 
nights, our sufferings were redoubled by our utter 
uncertainty as to the fate which awaited us. No one 
| knew whether to remain in bed, or to get up to re- 
| ceive them; the former measure appeared to display 
too much security, the latter too much anxiety. 
On the 29th May 1793 there ensued the san- 
guinary encounter, famous in the annals of 
| Lyons, between the Jacobins, headed by Challier, 
| and the party opposed to the revolution in that 
| city. The latter gained the victory, and Challier 
was executed, his followers vowing vengeance 
| for his death—a threat which was soon fulfilled. 
The Convention marched an army against Lyons; 
| 


the inhabitants determined to resist; and Alex- 
| andrine des Echerolles, with her family, ex- 
| perienced, for the first time, the hardships and 
| anxieties of a siege. 

The situation of the besieged was hazardous. 
| Within the walls was a large party of the artisans 
| out of employment, and the populace were all in 
| favour of the Convention; while the entire number 


was a captain in the royal regiment of Poitou, and ! of the fighting men they could depend upon did ! were jealous of suffering themselves to be left behind, 


not amount to more than six thousand men. The 
Republican army bombarded the town, and a 
shell, falling into the arsenal, caused it to blow 
up with a loud explosion. Scarcity added the 
horrors of famine to the perils of the besieged, 
whose numbers were greatly increased by the 
persons who had flocked into Lyons for refuge; 
and all foresaw that the town must be surren- 
dered. The situation is thus described by Mlle. 
des Echerolles. 

We saw the wounded carried from the scene of 
action, while dishevelled women, with their children 
in their arms, were flying, screaming as they went : 
“ Here they are! Here theyare! All is lost!” They 
were hastening to seek the shelter of the town, think- 
ing thus to escape destruction, from which they at 

| any rate gained some respite. It was amidst such 
scenes that the day wore away. The priest went in 
his surplice from house to house, to strengthen the 
inhabitants with words of consolation and religious 
hope, to prepare them for suffering and death, and to 
exhort them to resignation. He pronounced absolu- 
tion in the name of the God of all mercy, and spoke 
of the imperishable treasures which would be the price 
of our transitory sufferings. ‘I shall be the first to 
die,” said he, “ before the enemy shall lay his hand 
on one of the sheep whom God has intrusted to my 
care.” On that day, which I believed to be my last, 
I recalled all the past years of my young life; for 
very solemn are the hours of health and strength 
passed in the contemplation of approaching death, of 
which you count the footsteps as it draws nearer and 
| nearer, and which appears so much more lamentable 
to those who had every reason to look forward to a 
long and prosperous life. Every one asked forgive- 
ness for his sins, deplored his short-comings, and 
| looked to God alone for support and consolation. The 
| last wish which we ventured to form was, that we 
might die without being exposed to outrage. 

Fortunately their expectations were not real- 
ised. It was on the 9th of October 1793 that 
Mlle. des Echerolles became aware the town had 
fallen, from beholding from her window the un- 
wonted sight of a man entering the gates with 
provisions. No great tumult ensued; but Lyons 
was no longer safe for an individual professing 
the opinions of her father, and he was once more 
obliged to take flight. After many narrow 
escapes, he found refuge in the house of a Mme. 
de Coste at a distance from Lyons; but his 
family remaiyged for some time in suspense as to 
his fate. 

Now commenced the trials of his daughter, 
still a child in years, for she was scarcely four- 
teen, though, as is evident from the details of her 
life at this period, very far superior to a child in 
point of intelligence. Her intellects had been, 
indeed, prematurely developed amid the eventful 
scenes taking place around her. She and her 
aunt were still in an obscure lodging in Lyons, 
when the commissaries of the section came to 
search, and affix seals to the effects of the aunt, 
quartering upon them at the same time a man, 
called Citizen Foret, who was, in fact, their 
gaoler. From that day her education ceased, 
and as she herself observes, “the passing events 
were her only instructors.” 

They were momentous enough to answer that 
purpose. In the following month of November, 
her aunt was arrested in place of her brother, 
and with many other ladies, immured in a build- 
ing called the Recluses, which was henceforth to 
be their prison. The interviews between the 
aunt and niece, the hardships which the pri- 
soners, principally gentlewomen, underwent, are 
pathetically described. We extract one. The 
aunt is resigned to the fate which she foresees 
awaits her: 

I could not obtain entrance to the prison, and spent 
whole days before the gate, standing in the mud 
which was purposely collected there, and crowded and 
pushed about amongst the two hundred women 
brought thither by a similar fate. My weariness was 
nothing compared to my sorrow at being unable to 
see my aunt, and at length I resolved to give it utter- 
ance. Observing one of the turnkeys whose counte- 
nance was less harsh than that of his colleagues, I 
resolved to have recourse to him; and, putting into 
hand a bundle of assignats of small value, I said 
‘* Will you not take pity upon me, and let me see my 
aunt, who is like a mother to me? See how little 
and how feeble J am; I cannot force my way through 
the crowd gathered round the door; here, accept this 
for your trouble, and do me the favour of calling me 
from the first step, as if I were summoned to go to 
the gaoler; who knows whether after I have passed 

| the first door, the others may not be easier of access, 
| and whether your kindness may not extend still fur- 
ther?” He went away without answering, and pre- 
sently I heard a loud voice calling, “ the little citizen 
(citoyenne) Giraud.” “That is I, that is 1,” and I 
pressed forward thronght he crowd, many of whom 
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for there indeed we had good reason to attach much 
importance to our precedence. My heart beat fast, 
and [had much trouble to make my way through 
with my basket; a blow or two soon destroyed the 
balance of my little pots, and the broth streamed 
over my frock; but already I had reached the 
steps; I through the first door, and found 
it easier to bargain for admittance through the two 
others; my little assignats paved the way for me, 
and I saw again the court and the staircase that I 
had so longed to see—to my eyes they were splendid. 
I had gained such a victory! for the more conscious 
I was of my own weakness, the greater the triumph 
appeared ; and how intense was the delight of seeing 
my aunt I shared with her the dinner I 
had brought, cold and shaken as it was, and thought 
it delicious. I found an old chair, which she had 
purchased from the gaoler, added to her stock of fur- 
niture, and it served us as a table. I was very happy 
during this day that I spent with her, desiring 
nothing but her presence—conscious of no sorrow— 
seeing nothing but her. 


passed 


once more ! 


After suffering many privations, poor Alexan- 
drine falls ill, from bad food and distress of mind, 
and on recovering, finds her aunt is taken away 
from the prison, and removed to the town-hall. 

The unfortunate lady undergoes there the 
ceremony of being interrogated, and is sentenced 
to the guillotine. Her niece implores, but in 
vain, the mercy of Marino and Parcin on her 
behalf; and, when the fatal day arrives, we are 
told that Mille. des Echerolles was the first to 
courageously ascend the guillotine. In reading 
the details of this tragic occurrence, while we 
admire the extent of the sacrifice which the 
almost maternal affection of this lady caused her 
to make for her brother’s family, we cannot but 
also reflect upon the behaviour of M. des Eche- 
rolles, in whose place she was sacrificed, and con- 
sider that in this, as in his subsequent history, he 
seems, by comparison, doubly deficient in that 
calm unshaken fortitude which can alone be 
called true courage. 

From the moment that our family was stricken by 
adversity, my aunt seemed to forget everything for 
our sake. Far above all thought of self, she appeared 
not to be even conscious of the privations she endured. 
Neither the horrors nor the inconveniences of her cap- 
tivity ever drew from her a word of complaint. She 
was always satisfied; she wished for nothing; was 
annoyed by nothing, and freely yielded herself up 
to the lot which providence was pleased to assign 
to her. 

The subsequent adventures of our authoress 
would exceed our limits to record. She is con- 
veyed from Lyons by a friend, who comes dis- 
guised as a republican soldier on pretext of arrest- 
ing her; and lives several months with a pious 
and humble family, who had before sheltered and 
concealed her father. Scattered through these 
volumes, indeed, are many instances in which the 
French peasants faithfully served and protected 
their superiors who were exposed to the fury of 
the revolutionists, at the risk of even being com- 
promised themselves, 

Alexandrine des Echerolles at length finds her- 
self restored to the deserted home of her child- 
hood, where she goes in the hope of saving some 
remnants of the family property. Here resided 
her imbecile sister, under the care of a faithful 
nurse, who welcomed Alexandrine as she would 
a long-lost child. But the sight of the familiar 
chambers and the deserted gardens awoke so 
many recollections of the past, that our autho- 
ress felt more the trials of her lot at Echerolles 
than elsewhere. Perhaps the very absence of 
the perils which had made her life one continued 
scene of excitement at Lyons, increased the feel- 
ing. Yet here also danger lurked near. She was 
threatened with incarceration in a prison used 
only for the most abandoned characters, which 
she only escaped by the timely representations of 
her friends. But truth compels us to add that 


she appears on this, and some other occasions, to | 


have forgotten the example of prudence and 
humility furnished her by her unfortunate aunt, 
and to have been unwisely petulant in her de- 
meanour to the authorities. An unexpected 
event now came to vary her lot. She received 
an invitation to take up her abode with an aged 


relative of her father’s, of whose existence she | 


had been ignorant prior to receiving her message. 
As a specimen of a by-gone age, we quote her 
graphic description of this lady :— 

Mademoiselle Melon belonged to the old order of 
things by her rank, her fortune, and her way of life, 
as well as by her age. She had no idea of what was 
going on in the world, or of any of its new-fangled 
ways, and every word she uttered might have cost 
her her life! She was in one of her distant posses- 
sions, intent upon building a house on the estate, 


| Nov. 1, 





who knew her energetic nature full well, immediately 
perceived all the dangers which threatened her, and | 
left no stone unturned to keep her quiet in her remote 
seclusion. She consented to await there the return of | 
tranquillity, and so a lodging was rather hastily pre- 
pared for her in one of the wings of her new house, a 
stable being converted into four reoms, which were 
habitable for atime at least, if things could not boast | 
of much comfort, and in these she took up her abode 
with two of her women; the others were scattered 
about in the vast out-buildings of the projected man- 
sion. Whilst Mademoiselle Melon made her arrange- 
ments, the Revolutionary Committeee of the depart- 
ment of the Niévre made theirs also, and chose to 
establish themselves in the house she had at Nevers ; 
so she was compelled to remain at L’Ombre. Every 
now and then, indeed, she would exclaim that she 
would one day go and drive out the rogues by dint of 
blows; but, as all these remarks were confined to her 
own fireside, the rogues did not much care. Besides, 
M. Bonvent, who was now sole possessor of part of 
his mistress’s fortune, was inclined to make the plea- 
sure last as long as possible, and succeeded in divert- 
ing the covetous eyes of the nation from her riches. 
Mademoiselle Melon meantime lived on dismally 
enough, but yet in safety, though suffering and Seath 
were very near her; and as she neither saw company 
nor read the papers, she knew nothing of what was 
going on the world. 
when she and M. Bonvent were dining together, she 
was told that a peasant demanded an immediate audi- 
ence. 
shown in at once, but the man, whether from stupidity 


| when the Revolution first broke out. M. Bonvent, the language; and yet it is no less true that the 


clergy generally are altogether ignorant of it—to 
their own disgrace and that of their spiritual over- 
seers, who, having it in their power to make the study 
obligatory, have declined doing so. Perhaps it is 
becausethe Bishops themselves are not all acquainted 
with the language that they have shown so much 
lukewarmness on the subject. At all events, it is 
high time that the matter should be looked into; and 
with the hope that something may be done shortly to 
remedy the evil complained of, we strongly recommend 
a pamphlet on the subject, now lying before us. It is 
entitled A Plea for the Enforcement of a Knowledge of 
the Old Testament Scriptures in their Original Tongue, 
upon Candidates for Holy Orders. Addressed to the 
Bishops of the Church. By W. Drake, M.A., Hebrew 
Examiner in the University of London, &c. (London : 


| Hope and Co.)—Mr. Drake will be allowed on all 


hands to be a competent authority to speak on such a 
point, not only from his official position, but from 
his published works, one of which we noticed a short 
time since as a most valuable help to the Hebrew 
student. We mean his “ Notes, Critical and Expla- 
natory, on Jonah and Hosea.” In the present pub- 
lication the writer insists strongly that the Church of 
England can never “claim the title of a church 
distinguished for her scholarship, until the great body 


| of her ministers are able to elucidate the sacred text 


Now it happened that one day, | 


Mademoiselle Melon desired that he might be 
| of Scriptual truth.” 


or shyness, did not clearly explain what he wanted. | : 
| dates for the ministry, and not a knowledge of 


On being repeatedly desired to speak plain, he took 
courage, and said : 


“You know that now everybody | 


is equal, and so I have come to put you in requisition.” | 
“What is that ?”” said Mademoiselle Melon, who did | 
not in the least understand him. “ I say, that now that | 


we may exercise our rights freely, I put you in requi- 
sition.” ‘* But what does that mean ?” she exclaimed, 
with some impatience. 
become my wife.” To hear this, to jump up and 
seize her walking-cane, and to let fall a shower of 
blows on this strange wooer, was the affair of a mo- 
ment with Mademoiselle Melon; and while the man 
timidly retreated, she struck her hardest, repeating : 
“Ah! you wish to marry me, do you? I'll serve you 
out!” The astounded peasant, with many bows, 
sidled backwards to the door, muttering: “ Well, 
citizen, they told me—” 
am I? Wait a bit! 
foolish fellow departed in great disgust. Mademoiselle 
Melon long brooded over her wrath, andit is said that 
M. Bonvent was not a little amused ; but in many of 


by a competent knowledge of Hebrew, and have 
served at least an apprenticeship in the attainment of 
those other cognate dialects, which recent and still- 
progressing discovery has made of such deep value to 
the extension of Biblical illustration, and to the evidence 
Why it is that a knowledge of 
Greek should be imperatively demanded from candi- 


Hebrew, must always appear strange to the un- 
sophisticated mind; and the writer “ can conceive no 
sufficient reason why the Scriptures of the Old Cove- 
nant should not be thought worthy of equal honour 
at the hands of their keeper, the Church, since God 


| has declared them to be of equal value and authority, 


“It means that you are to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


“Aha! Iam citizen now, | 
Here’s more for that!” and the | 


by combining them in one book with the Scriptures of 
the New.” Mr. Drake, after bringing forward many 
cogent reasons why the study of Hebrew should be 
more diligently prosecuted, looks forward to the time 
‘when each cathedral town shall have its theological 
and pastoral college, as the one channel to Holy 
Orders; and when the more general studies of the 
University shall be followed by a course of reading 
especially directed towards the future career of the 
young minister.” In each establishment of the kind 
he would have a Hebrew Professor, and insist upon a 


| certain proficiency in the language from all who seek 


| to be ordained. 


the departments Jacobins really compelled rich heir- | I l 
| brethren. “ Dissenters,” he says, “are rapidly leavin 


esses to marry them in the same sort of way. 


With this eccentric personage our authoress | 


lived in tolerable comfort several years, the mo- 
notony agreeably chequered by occasional visits 


to kind friends. M. des Echerolles also returns | 


| ministry, 


towards the close of the history, and marries a | 


second time; after which event Alexandrine, 
finding she has not funds to support herself, and 
unwilling to live on the bounty of the new 
mother-in-law, repairs to Paris, where kind | 
friends have promised to interest themselves in | 
her fate. They succeed in procuring her the 
post of governess to the daughters of the Duchess 
of Wurtemburg, from which kingdom it would 
appear she has written and dated her memoirs. 
Considered as a literary production, they cannot | 
be said to have any claims to distinction; but 
(always excepting their too-perceptible bias to the 
adherents of divine right and the Bourbons) they 
possess a certain value as a revelation of private | 
life during a most eventful time. 

One more word with regard to the dedication. | 
The age of dedications, and when the name of a 
royal or noble patron was necessary to insure a | 
book being read, is past; and the particular dedi- 
cation which ushers in these memoirs is exceed 
ingly fulsome, and in the worst possible taste. It | 
might have been appropriately headed to “ names 
august and beloved,” &c., &e., at that venerable | 
court of Pumpernickel which Mr. Thackeray has 
made so well known to us—but better omitted 
altogether when the work was arrayed in its 
English garb. 





RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Iv has always appeared to us an unaccountable cir- 
cumstance that a knowledge of Hebrew should not | 
have been hitherto insisted upon as an indispensable | 
qualification in candidates for Holy Orders. It is | 
true that the Church of England has never been desti- 
tute of men, not only acquainted with the language 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, but eminently dis- | 
tinguished by their knowledge of that and its cognate | 
tongues. It is true, also, that in both of our Uni- 


\ versities we have long had experienced professors of | 


| Rey. Wittram Daron, B.D. &e. 


| to be the best for social worship. 


| commended than a substitute. 


| tarianism refuted by the Word of God. 


As a contrast to our own indifference 
in a matter of such vital importance, he notices the 
attention that is bestowed upon it by our dissenting 


the Church behind on this point of attention to the 
study of the text of the Old Testament. In most of 
their colleges for the training of young men to the 
ebrew is a part of the regular studies of 
the place; and the majority of those who are called 
among them to preach are able to handle God’s word 
in the original tongue with considerable ease and 
profit.” With this brief extract we shall conclude, 
trusting that Mr. Drake’s “ plea” will meet with the 
consideration it deserves from those to whom it is 
principally addressed. 

The Family Altar; or, a Series of Prayers suited 


| to Domestic Worship for every Day in the Month ; 


with occasional Prayers and Meditations. By the 
Seventh edition. 
(London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—This manual 
of prayers has already met with considerable ap- 
probation, and, in its present cheap form, deserves 
to be widely circulated. The writer has endea- 
voured to avoid the two opposite faults of pro- 
lixity and brevity. Extempore prayer he believes 
But all heads of 
families have not the Scriptural knowledge and power 
of expression necessary to make their petitions pro- 
fitable to others as well as themselves. Hence, some 
set form is often to be desired. “‘ The present manual 
is therefore set forth rather as a help to the mode re- 
It may encourage 
some to enter on this blessed privilege, and stimulate 
them to aim at family religion; and thus it may lead 
them out of that fearful neglect cf God in their 
households, which is so dishonouring to him, and 
which, if persevered in, must bring down his threat- 
ened vengeance.” 

Truth spoken in Love; or, Romanism and Trac- 
By the Rev. 
H. H. Beamisn, M.A., Minister of Trinity Chapel, 
Conduit-street. (London: Shaw.)—This will be 
found a valuable addition to the many works 
recently published, in which the doctrines and 
practice of the Church of England, as set forth in her 


| formularies and the writings of her most distin- 


guished divines, are proved to be diametrically op- 
posed to the teaching of Tracts for the Times, and 
other similar publications. Some of the most per- 


| nicious doctrines of the Church of Rome are now 


openly advocated by ministers of the reformed An- 
glican Church—men who are not ashamed to mis- 
represent and calumniate her, while they fill her 
offices and receive her pay. The main question at 
issue, however, is, whether such teaching be in 
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and worldly-mindedness. Soon, however, he had an 
opportunity of observing that under the holy habit of 
a monk there may be concealed the most revolting 
vices of human nature. Passing by degrees through 
the various ranks of his order, and after sustaining 
many persecutions, he at length became a missionary, 
not in any heathen land, but in a Protestant coun- 
try, where he was in a manner free from control, and 
might have indulged in the same vices as his brethren, 
had he not kept the fear of God before his eyes. 
Wherever he went, however, and under whatever cir- 
cumstances, the character he gives of the Capuchins 
eloquent writer, and all through his work gives abun- | as a body is one that excites loathing and detesta- 
dant evidence of his belief that “‘ the subjects discussed | tion. Pride, envy, and malice rankle in their bosoms. 
are Of infinite and eternal importance. They affect | They lie and deceive, cajole and flatter, threaten and 
the very vitals, the distinctive characteristics of Chris- | tyrannise, just like other men, or rather worse than 
tianity. A right view of them is inseparable from | other men, if weare to believe the statements before us. 
the soul’s saving health—a false view of them from the | Such is their general character. Individual excep- 
soul’s disease and death. The contest between Pro- | tions the author met with, but very few—rari nantes 
testant Christianity on the one side, and Popery and | in gurgite vasto. Doubts, from time to time, arose in 
Tractarianism on the other, is not a contest for eccle- | the author’s mind as to the purity of the ecclesiastical 
siastical pre-eminence, a mere controversy about cere- | system that could tolerate such abuses. The process 
monials or non-essentials; it is a contest between | of conversion is not very well or clearly shown. A 
truth and falsehood, between the revelation of God | refutation from St. Bernard of the doctrine of the Im- 
and the inventions of man—a contest ‘for the faith | maculate Conception of the Virgin was what prin- 
once delivered to the saints.’” We must not omit to | cipally led the way to his throwing off the trammels 
mention that the author belongs to that party in our | of monkish superstition. Suffice it to tell that he at 
Church usually distinguished by the name of Evan- | length became a Protestant, and that, although “ not 
gelical, and that he glories in the appellation. Atthe | exempt from the trials to which all are exposed in 
same time, however, he informs us, that he ‘would | passing through life, the poor friar is now blessed in 
not, by one single sentiment to which he has given | the enjoymeut of conjugal felicity, and that four chil- 
utterance, advocate latitudinarian practices or prin- | dren claim his paternal affections.” 
ciples, while he would desire to proclaim the freedom The last publication that we have to notice in our 
and to exercise the charity of the Gospel.” | summary, is one entitled Nature's Balance: a Prize 

Popery or Protestantism; a Shut Bible, or an Open | Essay on the Wisdom and Beneficence of the Creator, as 
one. By JAMES GREEN, Author of “Claverton Church- | displayed in the Compensation between the Animal and 
yard,” &c. (London: Painter)—is, as its title in- | Vegetable Kingdoms. By J. Lanapon H. Down. 
dicates, a comparison between the religion which | (London: Crockford. Taunton: Woodley.)—Mr. 
proscribes the word of God, and that which inculcates | Down is a Christian philosopher, who sees in each 
its study by all, as our only rule of faith, the sole | successive discovery of modern science the finger of 
record in which both nations and individuals may see | Almighty providence, pointing out the majesty and 
the means of attaining to happiness in this world, | beneficence of his works. ‘To the scientific,” he 
and to salvation in the next. In this little wor<, | modestly says, “neither the substance nor the argu- 
“the principles of both religions are brought into con- | ment of the essay will present anything new. The 
trast, and their practices likewise; and the reader is | object of the author has been rather to cull for the 
requested, in looking on the two pictures, to take care | uninitiated, from the walks of science, some of the 
in viewing them that the light of the Scripture is | border flowers that flourish there, fragrant and 
properly thrown thereon.” beauteous to all who seek her paths.” To all such we 

Memoirs of an Ex-Capuchin ; or, Scenes of Modern | heartily commend Mr. Down’s essay, sure that they 
Monastic Lnfe. 3y GIROLAMO VoLpPE, a converted | will derive both profit and pleasure from his pages. In 
Priest. (London: Partridge and Oakey)—is a narra- | the way of extract we have only space for two or 
tive revealing many startling facts and circumstances | three of the concluding sentences. “ Science,” says the 
concerning one of those orders in the Church of Rome | writer, “is everywhere seen hand in hand with reve- 
with which Protestants are least acquainted. The | lation, not opposed to, but consonant with, its important 
secret doings of the Jesuits have been often exposed, | truths. As the rays of the orb of day reveal in the 
but not so those of the Capuchins. Only let a few | configuration of the world beauties which, without his 
more such books be published, and it will perhaps be | beams, would exist unknown, and adorn every object 
seen that all orders in the Church of Rome, black, | by the glory of their reflected or transmitted hues, so 
white, and grey, are equally guilty with the Jesuits | science by her illuminating influence displays, in 
of debasing man’s intellect, of encouraging hypo- | every department of the universe, the wisdom and 
crisy and superstition, and of inculcating immoral | beneficence of its great originator, and, even where the 
sentiments and principles. The subject of this | exhibition of these characters is least expected, pro- 
memoir is a Signor Vincenzo Crespi, a converted | duces, as if by a photographic process, vivid deline- 
Roman Catholic, now resident in London. The | ations of the Divine perfections. Here do we see 
narrative is in the first person, but is written by the | science accomplishing her high behests, making known 
ex-Capuchin’s friend, Volpe, who, while he professes to man the attributes of God, and by her light reveal- 
to adhere scrupulously to the facts communicated to | ing the entire volume of nature, as a vast supple- 
him, has nevertheless endeavoured (unwisely as we | mental treatise to His written word.” 
think) “‘ to impart to them the colouring, and invest 
them with the artifices of style requisite to render 
them attractive to the general reader.” The result is EDUCATION. 
a book not by any means well written, but still — 
exceedingly interesting, and bearing upon its face a | THE Rev. C. J. F. Taytor has devised an ingenious 
strong impress of truth. Signor Crespi, a native of | plan by which sound is to be expressed ty pographi- 
one of the Northern States of Italy, was first induced | cally, that is to say, the printed sign is to indicate the 
to register a vow of becoming a Capuchin monk, by | precise pronunciation of the word. The great diffi- 
the artful representations of a venerable Father of | culty in this is teaching people to wnlearn. If they 
the Order, that it was his only chance of escaping | were to be from the first taught according to this 
eternal perdition for the atrocious crime of playing at system, they would learn in half the time, and a 
some youthful game on one of the festival days of the great reform would be accomplished. But parents 
Church. With the anathemas of the holy monk | and teachers will not do this; for they say, with 
ringing in his ears, should he neglect his vow, he | much truth, Our children must learn to read books 
forsook his sole surviving parent, his mother, and | printed according to the old-fashioned plan, and they 
was entered as a novice in the Capuchin monastery | will be puzzled between two systems.——A Complete 
of A , in the Papal States. The account he gives | System of Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical, by 
of novice life among the Capuchins is the most revolt- | James Trorrer (Oliver and Boyd), is complete ; 
ing that could be imagined. The unhappy youth, | but it is extremely learned, and difficult to be under- 
fresh from the delights and comforts of home, is sub- | stood without the aid of a teacher—indeed, it is rather 
jected to the severest discipline and mortification both | a book for teachers to use than for students to read. 
of mind and body. He must wear the coarse tunic | The exercises that illustrate the rules are excellent, 
of the order, keep his eyes constantly fixed on the | and will amuse while they instruct.— — May Dundas ; 
ground, and never speak to a companion without | or, Passages in Young Life, is a tale by Mrs. F. 
express permission from his superior. These are only | GeLDART, designed to illustrate the influence of ex- 
a few of the requirements of a novice. There are | ample on young and unformed characters, and the 
many others, for the slightest violation of which, and | necessity for Christian principles, to give solidity to 
indeed often for no reason at all, it is in the power of | education and direct the affections rightly. It is well 
the superintendent of the novices to impose the | designed, and well executed, in a tale full of interest. 
most cruel and degrading penance—such as flagella- | Mr. W. Hew. has published a second edition of 
tion, excessive fasting, and marking the cross with | his Principal Roots of the Greek Tongue, with a dis- 
the tongue upon the ground. This last is often done | play of their incorporation into English. This shows 
to such an extent that, “the natural moisture of the | that the work has been approved in practice. 
tongue being exhausted, it is at last lacerated and | VALLET's Synoptic Table of Fre nch Genders is a new 
made one mass of sores.” What, however, will not a | attempt to simplify the most difficult of all tasks; 
person endure, who is brought up with the belief that | but the puzzle is not solved by his system; we can- 
it is only by such sufferings a man can attain to in- | not assent to his assertion that they may be learned 
dividual holiness? His probation ended, our author | in a very short time, even with his aid. The 
became a professed monk. As a novice he had seen | History of Pyrrhus, by Jacon Asnorr, is one of ¢ 
much to object to in the Capuchin order; but this he | series of histories designed for education. It is 
had set down to his ownignorance want off udgment, | copious; but it has the fault of almost every educa- 


accordance with the Word of God. It is upon this 
platform that Mr. Beamish boldly takes his stand. 
Dragging forth some of the most prominent doctrines 
of Tractarianism, he first of all identifies them with 
those of the Church of Rome, and then brings them to 
the test of Scripture, as the sole authoritative standard | 
in what concerns the faith of a Christian; and from 
this standard he judges and condemns them. The | 
topics discussed in the volume before us are the “ Rule 
of Faith,” “ Baptism,” ‘“ Baptismal Regeneration,” 
“ Catholicity,” ‘ Auricular Confession,” ‘ Schism,” 
and “Apostolic Succession.” Mr. Beamish is an 
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| tional book that comes to us—it is too learned; it 


uses too many hard words; it is not simple enough, 
nor pictorial enough, to attract the attention and im- 
press itself on the memories of youth. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Walk across the French Frontier. 
Marcu, R.M. London. 


By Lieut. 


Traits of American-Indian Lif and Character. 
3y a Fur Trader. London: Smith, Elder, & 
Co. 


Rough Notes of a Trip to Reunion, the Mauritius, 
and Ceylon. By Freprerick J. Movat, M.D. 
London: Parker. 

A Cruise in the Ey an. 
London: Harrison. 
Wanderings through the Cities of I 
1851. By A. L. Von Rocnav. 
Sea Nile, the Desert, and Nigritia; Travels in 
Company with Captain eel. RN. 1851-2. De- 
scribed by Josern H. Cuunri. Published by 

the Author. 

WE have not seen for a long time such a speci- 
men of bookmaking as Lieut. March’s volume of 
376 pages devoted to a description of a walk of a 
few miles into the frontier of Spain. What the 
writer saw could not, of course, have filled a tenth 
of his pages ; so he swells his narrative with tedious 
stories gleaned from guide-books, anecdotes picked 
up anywhere, and bits of history which the 
reader might have better learned from the original 
sources, and therefore feels to be an impertinence 
in a book professing to be a narrative of personal 
observations. How such a work came to be 
accepted by any publisher who values his own 
reputation we are unable even to imagine, unless 
it is calculated that the subservient reviewers 
will praise anything, and that the hoodwinked 
public will buy anything they praise. 

Lieut. March’s volume is one of those cases 
which it is a public duty to expose. The title is 
attractive, and the advertisement of it would be 
likely to tempt buyers. After paying a large 
price for it, they will find their money thrown 
away. Such volumes can only be published in 
hope to catch the book-club circulation, the 
orders for which are usually given with little 
previous inquiry or caution, upon the faith of a 
title-page or the name of a publisher, rather than 
from any knowledge of the merits of the book 
itself. Thus it is that so many bad books are 
printed; for publishers would not undertake them 
if they could not count upon a constituency to buy 
in ignorance of their worthlessness. Hence, it 
becomes doubly the duty of honest reviewers to 
warn their readers against being tempted by a 
mere name to order any book, but to wait the 
report upon it of those whose business it is to 
investigate its claims, and to be guided by their 
judgment, or, if that be questioned, by the extracts 
with which it is usual to illustrate it. Now, of 
this book of Lieut. March, we can only say that 
it possesses fewer claims to notice than any travels 
that have been published during the last seven 
years; that it is uninteresting, dull, and little 
better than a compilation, and that clumsily done. 
Money would be wasted upon its purchase, and 
even the book-club and library will find its funds 
thrown away if they should order it. 

The Fur Trader, whose little volume has been 
for some time upon our table inviting notice, was 
an agent of the Fur Company, stationed in the 
region he has described, and compelled to constant 
intercourse with the native Indians, from whom 
he was a purchaser of skins. The earlier portion 
of the volume appears to be a faithful description 
of what he has seen; but the latter and larger 
portion contains divers tales, which have the 
aspect of inventions, or at least of embellished 
realities; and thus the value of the work, and to 
our taste its interest as a book for reading, is 
destroyed by the doubt that in such case must 
ever be felt by the reader where the fact ends and 
the fiction begins. We should suppose, from the 
style of these compositions, that they were written 
for the pages of a magazine, and not for the sober 
narrative expected in a work that professes to be 
a detail of actual experiences. We take one ex- 
traordinary incident, for the truth of which the 
author vouches; he says he saw it. 


By Water WarTSsON. 


taly in 1850 and 


SELF-INTERMENT. 

I once witnessed a strange occurrence, which, after 
repeated inquiries, I find to be an isolated instance of 
what may excite perhaps no little surprise —the 
voluntary interment of a living Indian. Four other 
gentlemen were present at this tragedy, for such it 
may truly be called, and should this narrative ever 
meet their eyes they will readily bear testimony to its 
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correctness, 


remarks at the time, more especially among ourselves, | 


ee a . | 
The circumstance gave occasion to many 


for we could with difficulty conceive a human being | 
possessing so much perverted resolution as to sacrifice | 


himself ina manner so dreadful: but the facts were 
obvious, and all surmises vanished before them. It 
was in the autumnof 1825, two days after my arrival 
at Wallwalla, near the confluence of the north and 
south branches of the Columbia, after an absence of 
eleven months. I was enjoying the long disused 
luxury of a glass of wine, in company with Mr. D 
and his companions, when a young Indian entered, 
and requested the presence of the former gentleman at 
his tent. The visit was rather a long one, and on his 
return, Mr. D informed us that the“ Eagle,” a 
chief of this place, had lost a son, who had just 
breathed his last. 
who had died within a few months, and the bereaved 








father appeared to be in a very desponding state in | 


consequence. His wife, however, was still alive, and 


there likewise remained two married daughters to | 


comfort his declining days. Riches, too, were his, 


if these could have atforded him any consolation ; for, | 


possessing more than a hundred horses, he ranked 
among the opulent of the tribe. Unhappily, notwith- 
standing all that yet remained to him, life had lost its 
charm. All his hopes and all his desires had been 


centred in his departed sons—his only stay in the | 


decline of life—for whose sakes any sacrifice would 


have been endured, and for whose premature fate no | 
mourning in his eyes seemed sufficient. The interment 
of the corpse was appointed to take place on the | 


following day; but the deceased not being one of our 
number, no impression was made on us by the an- 
nouncement. Far otherwise had it been one of our 
own companions in adventure; for the death of a 
friend in these savage wilds has generally a deep and 
lasting effect on his fellow-sojourners; and although 
it be the common lot of humanity, yet the idea of 
dying in this country, without, perhaps, one loved 


This was the second of his children | 


heart to soothe the dying moments, and without the | 
participation in that holy rite which reassures us of | 


mercy hereafter, is indeed a melancholy prospect. 
Such were the circumstances under which one of those 
assembled on this occasion, poor 
afterwards yielded up his breath. He was a good- 
hearted, generous fellow, and much respected by all 
who knew him. Our school days had been passed 
together, and the friendship then contracted in- 
creased instead of diminishing with increasing years. 
Poor fellow! Little did he or I then anticipate so 
early a termination to his earthly career, which he 
fulfilled in a manner alike honourable to his head and 
his heart. D—— was invited to attend the burial; 
and, being the commandant of the establishment, could 
not with propriety refuse showing this mark of respect 
to the family of the chief. The invitation was like- 
wise extended to the other gentlemen and myself, for 


D——, some years | 
| Mauritius for the maladies with which British 


whom the same inducement did not exist, so that, in | 


short, we felt disposed to decline. 


Yielding to the | 


persuasion of D——, however, we accompanied him, | 


and, as the event turned out, I was not sorry we did 
so. The scene we witnessed was unparalleled in my 
experience, and though horrifying in the extreme, it 


was yet, from its very strangeness, of absorbing in- | 


terest. The grave was dug on a small eminence, 
some furlongs distant from the fort. On reaching 
the spot we found an immense concourse of natives 


assembled, among whom the father and family of the | 2 F 
ji | school is compulsory both to privates and non-com- 


deceased were conspicuous. The former stood on the 
brink of the grave, in adesponding mood; and though 
he permitted no outward symptom of grief to appear, 


it was yet evident to all that a mighty and continued | ™40Y 
| individuals. 


effort alone kept it in restraint. He appeared to be 
about fifty years of age, and his form and features, 


| siderably beyond the standard recently adopted by 


though stern and swarthy, offered a model of manly | 


beauty. The mother and her daughters were loud in 
their expressions of grief; but that of the father, from 


its very calmness, was the more terrible, and I could | 


not but sympathise with feelings so obviously acute. 


The weeping and wailing of the assembled friends | 
were the only sounds to be heard, and for along while | 


the business for which they were assembled was sus- 
pended, as if no one was willing to impose the last 
trial of their hearts upon the bereaved parents. At 
length the father gave a stern order that the body 
should be deposited in the grave; a mandate which 
was reluctantly obeyed by her who had equal cause to 
mourn their great loss. The old man then commanded 
silence, and in a resolute tone of voice began to address 
the assembled multitude. Having called attention to 
the different events of his life, as connected with the 
rank he occupied, he proceeded to remind them 


(always addressing himself to Mr. D——) of the | 


domestic afflictions he had endured, concluding with | 
the recent death of his eldest and most beloved son, 
whose corpse was now before us. “And now,” said | 
he, “the string of my bow is broken, the last hope of | 
my declining days has forsaken me. Seek not to 
dissuade me from the resolution I have adopted, for I 
am resolved upon following him, and all you can urge 
will be in vain; life has no longer any charm for me. 
I was once a hunter, but am now no longerso; I was 
once the proud father of two noble sons; but, alas! 
where are they? I was once a warrior, but am no 
longer so. wherefore shall I continue to cumber this | 
earth with my useless presence?” ‘The silence that 


now prevailed was so deep that not even a breath was 
The old man folded his blanket around hin, | 


audible. 


| acting, and, if need be, march and wheel as steadily 


| much to admire in him: he is perfectly acquainted 


cast one farewell look on the fair fields and the broad- 
rolling river in the vicinity ; and then, to the surprise 
of all present, descended composedly into the pit, and 
laid himself upon the corpse of his departed son. 
“Throw in the earth, fill up the grave, cover up my 
last earthly residence,” exclaimed he. ‘Nay, do not 
hesitate, for I am resolved to die.” Screams of agony 
arose from his afflicted wife and daughters; vehement 
expostulations were resorted to by all around; but 
the old chief remained firm. Not the tenderest en- 
treaties of those who were dearest to him among the 
living—not the eager representations of his friends, 
backed by the usually influential voice of D , could, 
for an instant, shake the resolve of the self-devoted 
victim. ‘I will die!” said he; ‘seek no longer to 
prevent it; I repeat it, I will die!” When it was 
found that all expostulations and entreaties were in 
vain, the friends held a clamorous council among 
themselves, which resulted in a decision to obey the 
will of the chief. When he saw that his wish would 





| for the disposal of his property: his horses were 
ordered to be divided among his relations, ten of the 
finest being first given to Mr. D , who was looked 
upon by the Indians as an adopted father. Mean- 
while I had advanced to the brink of the grave, in 
order to observe narrowly the countenance of the old 
man. I could perceive no symptoms of weakness. 
The same stern calmness which was at first perceptible 
still continued to characterise it, and as the clods of 
earth began to shower down upon him, still nota 
muscle relaxed. In the midst of the most fearful 
howlings and lamentations were the horrid obsequies 
performed; the clay and the sand being filled in, the 
green sod was at length carefully arranged over the 
small spot which marked the last resting-place of the 
living and the dead. 





Dr. Mouat’s volume issues from the Calcutta 
press. By Reunion he means simply the Isle of 
3ourbon. His visit was made in search of health, 
disordered by a ten years’ unbroken residence in 
Bengal. He availed himself of his visit to make 
careful observations on the climates of these 
countries. His decision is in favour of the 


residents in India are most afflicted. He describes 
the scenery as beautiful, the air mild and cool, 
the society cheerful. The inhabitants are chiefly 
of French extraction, and maintain all the 
characteristics of the mother country, so that 
there is everything to attract thitherwards those 
who need change for mind as well as for lungs. 
Incidentally he introduces many notes on other 
topics, some of which have a wider interest. 
Such is this on 
FRENCH SOLDIERS. 

The most interesting, probably, of all the depart- 
ments are the school and fencing-rooms; both are 
under the charge of the same officer, Lieutenant 
Valliére, the kind and accomplished individual who 
accompanied us in our visit. The extent of instruc- 
tion to which the non-commissioned officers are car- 
ried in mathematical and general attainments is con- 


the Horse Guards for the admission and promotion of 
officers in the Queen’s army. Attendance in the 


missioned officers ; so that there is not a single indi- 
vidual in the corps unable to read and write; while 
many in the ranks are well-read and highly-informed 
One of these I subsequently fell in with 
on sick-leave at a distance from his regiment, and it 
was delightful to witness the extent and accuracy of 
his information on all subjects which form the ordi- 
nary staple of conversation in educated society. It is 
this refinement and intellectuality which stamps its 
peculiar features on the French soldiery, and renders 
them such ready and effective troops. The soldier 
and non-commissioned officer know as much as those 
who are leading them ; the object and nature of every 
movement and manceuvre are thoroughly understood 
by them. Thence, in the manner of execution, much 
is left to the discretion and sense of the soldier. The 
result is, less mechanical perfection than obtains in 
armies where the men are mere animated machines, 
and entirely dependent on the superior knowledge of 
their officers. But, in spite of what appears to us the 
careless and ill-disciplined manner in which the 
French soldier marches and manceuvres, there is 


with his duty, can take advantage of every cover and 
eminence afforded by the ground on which he is 


as even the Russian regiments which struck the Duke 
of Wellington so much in the celebrated review of the 
Emperor Alexander in 1816. 


In the summer of 1845, Mr. Watson left Con- 
stantinople to enjoy a cruise in the Agean. As 
he left the Golden Horn the sun was shining 
gloriously upon it, and he remarked the resem- 
blance between the rich green of that fertile coast 
and the verdure of English scenery. He touched 
at various of the Greek islands, visited the spots 
immortalised in history, and completed his 


be complied with, he again spoke, and gave directions | 


— 
this he gives a plain unaffected narrative in the 
volume before us, from which we glean a few 
passages. Here is 

A GREEK VILLAGE. 

The day of our visit being Sunday, the villagers, 
all decked in their best attire, were sitting or strolling 
about in little groups, and their picturesque costume 
accorded well with the surrounding scenery. The 
women wear a jacket of some gay-coloured material, 
for which, in all probability, they are indebted to the 
looms of Lancashire, made up according to the ap- 
proved fashion of Turkey, with a profusion of braid 
and ornament. As a head-dress they have an em- 
broidered or printed muslin handkerchief, ticd on in a 
very tasteful manner, peculiar to the Greeks ; the ends 
are fastened in a bow on either side just over the 
temple, and a thick braid of hair is laid across the 
forehead. If nature has not been sufficiently boun- 
tiful in this latter respect, a false substitute is em- 
| ployed to complete the attire. Every traveller in the 
Levant must have been struck with the jaunty, 
coquettish style of the head-dress of the Greek women 
—such a contrast to the ungraceful way in which the 
French peasants pack up their heads in a red cotton 
handkerchief. Many of the women and children wore 
a string of gold coins round the forehead and neck, so 
arranged as to lie flat, side by side, and extending in 
length, of course, according to the wealth of the 
wearer—a species of ornament common to both Greeks 
and Turks. The coin thus worn is chiefly the old 
yermilik, or twenty-piastre piece, about the size of a 
sixpence, but much thinner, and worth three shillings 
or thereabouts. These Greco-Trojan dames and 
demoiselles had for the most part pleasing, intelligent 
countenances, without being remarkably beautiful ; 
and they saluted us courteously, as we passed, witli 
the accustomed ‘“kalé spera,” good evening. ‘The 
men were dressed in the common Greek jacket and 
trousers, if indeed such a name be suitable for their 
nether garment, which is nothing more than a loose 
bag of dark coloured cloth or cotton, with two holes 
in the corners through which the legs are thrust; a 
long string serves to draw this bag tight round the 
waist, and a gaudy silk or cotton scarf answers the 
purpose of braces. This clumsy-looking garb is mucii 
more commonly seen on the Bosphorus than the well- 
known theatrical fancy-ball Greek costume; and, 
though it may suit the slow movements of the 
Romaika, would be rather cumbersome for the lively 
waltz. 


The ascent of 7Ztna was commenced during 
the night. It is longer, but not much more dif, 
ficult, than that of Vesuvius. This is a passage 
in the 


ASCENT OF -XTNA. 

The mouth of the crater was so distinctly visible 
from where I stood, that I fancied one vigorous effort 
would complete the task; but alas! my hopes were 
doomed to cruel disappointment, when the guide, a 
rough peasant lad, coolly answered to my eager ques+ 
tion, “ How much farther to go?” ‘“ About half 
way.” Campbell says, “‘ Distance lends enchantment 
to the view;” but never was mortal wight more 
thoroughly disenchanted than I was by this unex- 
pected knowledge of the distance before me. “In 
that case,” I despondingly replied, ‘it is impossible 
for me to reach the summit.” I crawled to a friendly 
block of lava projecting close at hand, and sat down, 
fairly beaten, dejected, and crestfallen. Overcome by 
the journey through the night, and the fatigue of the 


| morning’s work, I fell into a deep sleep, utterly un- 


conscious and oblivious of the pains and pleasures of 
my singular situation. My repose lasted about five 
minutes, and then to what a scene I opened my eyes! 
Perched upon the silent rock, I seemed to be suspended 
in mid air, and for an instant, before I could collect 
my thoughts, wondered where on earth I had got to. 
Then first I found ieisure to contemplate the strange, 
incomparable panorama of the volcano. The table- 
land, which extends to a great distance around the 
base of the crater, is covered with the fine sand, like 
black ash, deposited by the most ancient eruptions 
which burst from the crater’s mouth, and must have 
been awful in the extreme. In one place the accu- 
mulated scorie have formed a mountain equal in size 
to that which contains the crater ; in another direc- 
tion the fiery torrent has fallen precipitously down 
the whole height of the mountain-side, and in cooling 
has cracked and rent itself into a thousand wild fan- 
tastic shapes, forming a great gulf of inconceivable 
extent and depth. Why the pastoral name, “ Val di 
Bué” (Valley, or Tract of the Oxen), should be given 
to such a place, I am at a loss to conceive. Such an 
appellation is, however, quite in keeping with the one 
which a strange conceit has given te the black, deso- 
late plain that on three sides surrounds the Fiery 
Region, namely, “ Piana del Frumento” (the Plain 
of Corn)}—a ghastly mockery, like crowning a skeleton 
with flowers. 


And this was the scene on 


THE TOP OF TNA. 
Never before had I felt such a deep, sueh an awful 
sense of the power of the Almighty. ‘he contrast 
with the plains below reminded me that 


He can create, and He destroy. 





exciting tour with an ascent of tna; and of all 


I beheld a scene which no effort of imagination can 
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pre-suppose, no powers of invention prepare the nerves 
to bear its exciting effects unmoved. Nor was I sur- 
prised to hear my friend, the doctor, who ultimately 
reached the crater, when I was half-way down, say 
that he could not refrain from tears, such was his 
state of excitement. We stood on the edge of a 
precipitous chasm, sharp and rugged as if the moun- 
tain had just been rent asunder. The internal surface, 
as far as the eye conld penetrate, consisted of a coating 
of sulphureous earth, which seemed to be continually 
burning without being consumed; whilst through 
innumerable fissures jets of flame darted up, and 
played over the glowing mass, dazzling the eye by 
the intense brightness and variety of their colouring. 
The jagged, irregular outline of the whole crater is 
divided by a vast projecting wall of rock, of most 
singular appearance, coated with the deposit of the 
fumes which rise from the great laboratory below. 
This sublimation, being chiefly sulphur, appeared in 


every shade of bright yellow, orange, and crimson, as | 


it glittered in the morning sunbeam. Clouds of dense 
white vapour rose, from time to time, from the inner- 
most depths, with a hissing, roaring sound like a 
mighty cataract. The occasional intermission of the 
rising clouds, which steamed forth from the great 
gulf, afforded a partial glance of the lurid fire raging 
in the ifiternal abyss. All around, as far as the eye 
could reach, within the crater, huge masses of rock 
lay tumbled over each other in chaotic confusion. 


Such an appearance, when the volcanois in a quiescent | 


state, cannot fail to impress a spectator with a fearful 
idea of the inconceivable powers set in operation when 
the pent-up fires burst their bonds; and through this 
chasm, which is said to be near three miles in extent, 
the mountain hurls back the rocks buried within it by 
the fury of some earlier commotion. For myself, I 


can only say, that the glorious view from the dizzy | 
| The journey thus pleasantly undertaken is the 


height on the one side, and on the other the bewil- 


dering noise, the dazzling glare, and the sulphureous | 


vapour, concurred to raise a mingled feeling of ad- 
miration, awe, and terror. 


Von Rochau is a German who travelled about 
Italy in °44 and ’45, not, as he protests, for the 
purpose of studying art, although he devotes to art 
the greater portion of his volume. We do not 
complain of this. Italy presents little beside the 
glories of the past to interest a stranger; and art 
is a theme that never grows old, and to which we 
can always listen with pleasure when it proceeds 
from the lips of an intelligent man who can both 
feel and understand it. When he does record 
observations of the people, they indicate a state 
of things, which a breath would again fan intoa 
fiercer flame than ever. He says the priesthood 


is intensely hated, and the Papal power is depen- 


dent on French and Austrian bayonets. For the 
support thus given to a detested government, the 
French are rewarded by the hatred of the people, 
as the following anecdote shows. 


HOW THE ROMANS HATE THE FRENCH. 

The intercourse between the Romans and the French, 
however, is not always carried on in this harmless 
manner ; and even during this carnival very violent 
scenes took place. That the French soldiers should 
make their appearance in crowds onthe Corso was 
already an occasion of bitter annoyance to the people, 
and the occasional military rudeness of their unwel- | 
come guests in handling the Shrove-Tuesday weapons | 
was a ground of just complaint. 
the soldiers were exposed to many attacks, in which, | 
sportive as they were supposed to be, a bitter hostile | 
feeling was sufficiently obvious. The French officers | 
came only in plain clothes, and, in general, the moment 
they are off duty they hasten toget rid of theiruniform; | 
an infallible sign of their unfavourable position. The | 
relations between the foreign garrison and the in- | 
habitants of Rome have in part by no means improved 
by the lapse of time. There is, indeed, less of actual 
bloody strife; but these things do happen from time 
to time, and the murder of single Frenchmen is an 
incident continually recurring. The bitter feeling 
against them is universal: all the sins of the Papal 
Government are laid on their shoulders; and in all 
things, great and small, the common sentiment is 

ted. When on Sundays there is a grand 
parade held on the Spanish Piazza, there cannot, out 
of the curious and spectacle-loving populace of Rome, 
be.a hundred people got together to listen to the ex- 
cellent military music, nor contemplate the fine 
military spectacle, such as assuredly neither the 
Pope’s soldiers nor those of the Civic Republic 
could have. offered anything to approach. In the 
first days of ae arrival, when I was looking about 
for a private lodging, I went into a house which had 
a great number of rooms empty. But when I had 
explained my wishes to the housewife, she turned 
suddenly to her daughter, with the question, put in an 
anxious tone, “But the gentleman is perhaps a 
Frenchman?” The daughter, who I suppose under- | 
stood national physiognomy and accent too well to 
mistake me for a Frenchman, laughed, and gave the 
required assurance to the contrary ; which had an 
immediately tranquillising effect on the elder. ‘And 
if I had been a Frenchman?” I inquired. “ Then I 
would not have let my rooms to you, sir,” she replied ; | 
“T have had enough of the French.” One may hear | 





{ 
| 
On the other hand, | 
| 


| had they learnt for ten years.” 


| every day the wish uttered, ‘“‘ Would that the Germans 


were here instead of the French!” But it would be 
a great weakness to place any reliance on such ex- 
pressions, however sincerely they may be meant at 
the time. Were the Germans really here, they would 





be no greater favourites probably than the present 
} occupants; and in Bologna the people say, “* Would 
that we had the French instead of the Germans! ”"— 


the Austrians, videlicet. The rest of Ge 
thank Heaven that no such task has been 
her; a task in which there is absolutely 


rmany may 

laid upon 
nothing t 
win—nothing in the world—no credit, no gratitude, 
and least of all any agreeable self-approval. As for 
the French troops, they are far from being proud of 
the part they are playing here; nor is France pre- 
cisely, as we all know. But I am nevertheless con 
vinced that the French will never leave Rome 
own accord. The Ecclesiastical State will never more 
stand on its own legs. 





f thes 
of their 


It is somewhat singular that we should have 
had two works descriptive of their country by 
natives of Lebanon. One of these we received 
some time since. ‘The other is quite as interesting, 
or even more so. “You must know, gentle 
reader,” says Signor Churi in his preface, “ that I 
am a Maronite of Mount Lebanon, and at the age 
of 14 1 was sent to the College of Propaganda in 
Rome, to be educated in virtue and doctrine, for 
the ecclesiastical state.” At Rome he remained 
seven years, but was compelled to leave on ac- 
count of sickness. He came to England, and 


| sought a livelihood by teaching the Oriental lan- | 


guages. Here he made many friends, and among 


| his pupils was Captain Peel, who invited him to 


join in an excursion to Egypt and the Holy Land. 


subject of the volume before us. Captain Peel 
projected nothing less than to cross the Conti- 


| nent of Africa; an enterprise full of danger and 
difficulty, and demanding the utmost courage. | 


But they were able to accomplish only a small 
part of it. They crossed the desert, passed 
through Nubia, and got to Kartum. At this 
point they crossed the White Nile, and went to 
Lobared, the capital of the eastern part of 


Cordofan; but here sickness seized them, and they | 


were obliged reluctantly to return. 

The style of the composition is singularly 
Oriental, as the following specimens will prove. 
This presents a vivid picture of the suffering oc- 
casioned by the 

HEAT OF THE DESERT. 

I perceived noon was past, and the Arabs were ready 
to set off; they came for our carpets to spread them 
on the dromedaries, so we mounted and set forth at a 
quarter before one, when the heat was in great force. 
‘What a heat,” I exclaimed, drawing out of my 
pocket the thermometer, which was at 105°. 


thermometer under its shade for two minutes, found it 


lessened by two degrees from what it would have been | 
had I kept it till the umbrella was heated; the heat | 


was intense, and we were almost suffocated by the 
south wind, which blew direct against our course, 
being in that direction. Such a 


so strongly, it scoops up the finest sand, and forms it 
into high columns, which dance about for the amuse- 
ment of the mountains. The dance was executed with 


so much art and delicacy, that nothing was wanting | : 
| Peter Joun ALLAN, a young American, was 


| but a lady to accompany on the piano the dancing 
loved, doubtless, by the Gods, for he died early, 


sandy columns. I said to the captain, “I am sure, 
the English ladies could not dance with such skill, 
According to Oriental 
usage, | carried an inkstand of bronze fastened to my 
side, in which was ink and pens, that I used for noting 
in my journal the events of the day. The little box, 
which contained the ink, was closed and fastened in 
the middle by a covering of brass, in order that the 
ink might not soil the vest of him who carried it. 
Wishing to note in my book the momentum of these 
dancing columns of sand, I took the case and found 
the ink had escaped from the box, in spite of being 
corked, and was frothing all over it exactly as if 
boiled in apan. This may appearincredible; but my 

n, as before stated, only writes the truth. Nor was 
it only on this day; but on the following days the 
same thing happened. My companion is witness 
of it, for I several times showed him the same effect 
produced by the excessive heat. Our watches were 
well heated, and went as they pleased. In less 
than twenty-four hours my watch showed a 
difference of two hours and forty minutes. We 
went on quiet and humbled, beaten down _ by 
the excessive heat. Our faces were red, like 
boiled lobsters, our minds overshadowed by black 
images, our liberty imprisoned, our will dead. We 
had lost the desire for anything, even the two neces- 
sary desires of talking and food. The Arabs also 
suffered in mind and body. I was immersed in pro- 
found melancholy and bitter sadness. Believing 
firmly that I should never return from this journey, 
T began to bid adieu tothe languages I[ had taught for 
a long time, to the music, which solaced me in sad 





| about the places from whence they came. 


I held | 
| it inmy handsfor a couple of minutes, and found it rose | 
to 116. I then opened the umbrella, and, keeping the | 


wind forms an | 
amusing game for a spectator at a distance; blowing | 








circumstances. ‘ Ah,” said J, “ what a fool I was 


to come and expose myself to such a fate! I was sa 
well in London! Every day I made new acquain- 
tances, ladies and gentlemen, who desired to learn 
the Oriental languages, Latin, or Italian.” 

This was one of his dangers :— 


A SERPENT. 


I went down to the Nile, and took with me a dried 
gourd which I had bought at Abuhamed; it was in- 
tended to hold butter or water. The moon was full, 
but the south wind was like fire, as I proceeded to 


the bank, I could not find an easy descent to the 
water; I went a little to the right, but hardly had I 
divided one bush, and put my foot, as I thought, on 
another, than I was struck with a horrible force. 
“* Gesu mio,” I cried, as I heard, with terror and sur- 
prise, the hissing and crackling of a serpent. My 
blood froze. I remained speechless, like a stone, for 
some instants, but recovering myself, I drew back. 
I could not perceive the serpent amongst the thick 
grass, but from a blow I had received, and the noise 
it made in going off, | am sure it must have been im- 
mense. After this misadventure, I went back and 
found a place opened by theinhabitants. I descended, 
drank, filled the gourd, and mounted the first step. 
Having the gourd in my hand, I put my foot on the 
second step—it slipt—I turned back, passed the first 
step, when down went my left leg into the water; 
having my right foot on the ground, I attempted to 
arise, and at the second struggle drew out my leg, 
supporting myself on my right foot ; but this step also 
gave way, and in fear [ threw down the gourd, which 
broke into a thousand pieces, and, catching hold of 
some bushes, gently climbed up and got safe. I 
stood still a moment to look around, and then ex- 
claimed, “Che Diamine! one misfortune follows 
another. God be thanked that the serpent did not 
fasten on to my foot, and that I was not a victim to 


| the Nile.” 


We conclude with 
ARAB SALUTATIONS. 

When the Arabs meet with each other, the first 
thing is the salute, which is repeated for several times, 
and is done in the following manner :—each strikes 
the palm of his right hand on that of his companion, 
orthrows it on his left shoulder, repeating always 
the same phrase :—“ Salamat, Caif Halcom taibin” 
(peace, how are you, well?) This way of saluting is 
most beautiful and striking, and when performed, 
gives a new figure and majesty to the naked Arabs 
who are the performers of it. Those gesticulations 
are always accompanied with a very grave tone of 
voice, which invests them with so noble a character, 
that the traveller does not think his Arabs so rude 
as he thought them before, but would suppose them 
just arrived from the first school of etiquette. After 
the salutation, they inquire of each other the news 
Their 
news relates generally to the buying of camels and 
dromedaries; whether there are loads to carry, or 
something of this kind. They then ask each other 
for tobacco or salt, and their conclusion is—“ Salute 
me Hamed at Coroseo; and you Ali at Barbar; do 
you understand? In peace, in peace.” After this 
each resumes his way. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Poetical Remains of Peter John Allan, Esq. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Curistmas, M.A., 
F.R.S., &c. &e. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


in the golden morn of life, and in the very dawn 
of poetic fervour. His poems, dotted with short 


{but frequent glimpses of the beautiful, and 


chequered with the inequalities of inexperience, 
have crossed the Atlantic to appeal to the ma- 
tured judgment of English readers. More than 
common interest attaches to an author who 
passes—his exultant song not half concluded— 
into the silence and mystery of the grave. It is 
as if a blossom, swelling into ripeness and loveli- 
ness, should fall with its promise unfulfilled; or 
as if a lark, midway in sunshine and song, should 
suddenly pause and be evermore silent. Death, 
under all aspects, is a solemn thing, and the more 
solemn still when it arrests a heart throbbing 
with active love of mankind, and enthusiasm for 
all that is gladsome and glorious in Nature. 

We have before us a brief memoir of Peter 
John Allan, written by his brother; and although 
it evidences strong attachment, and intense admi- 
ration of the poet’s worth, we have no reason to 
think the panegyrie overdone or undeserved. 
The poems certainly show a nobleness of feeling 
and an exquisite sense of beauty. Now, the sense 
of beauty may exist, and a beautiful poem not 
follow as a consequence. We have known men 
who were great poets in all but the produc- 
tion of poems, abundant in brain and heart, 
yet having the gift of utterance inadequate t 
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the gift of mental creation. 
works now before us contain many poems of 
more than ordinary beauty. Mr. Allan is not, 
however, a great poet, and his most ardent admi- 
rers will not, we think, contend for so much. 
What if he does not possess large 
faculty, or excessive grandeur of imagery ? 
Shall we fail to applaud his merits, considerable 
as they are, because like Keats he died before his 
prime, and because he is unlike and beneath 
Keats in the massive gorgeousness of his strains? 

Peter John Allan died at the age of twenty- 
three, too suddenly to revise many of his produc- 
tions, and too early for his poetic mind to unfold 
its full treasures. Though his poems exhibit an 
exuberance natural to youth, we are delighted to 
find that they are totally free from that insane 
and intoxicated exaggeration, which lies like some 
bloated disease on the verses of many American 
poets. The imagery of these poems is by no 
means extensive, but it is marked with sobriety 
and elegance. The descriptions of natural 
scenery, for the most part calm and subdued, 
occasionally spring forth with a delighted and 
enthusiastic bound, as if a brook, with its low 
musical sound, had suddenly emerged from the 
entangled brushwood into the light and freedom 
of the open country. As when the poet exclaims— 

I stood upon a mountain, lip to lip 
With rosy morning, and her bre athi ngs came 
Refres shingly upon my fever’d brow ! 

The poem entitled The Isles of the Blest, but 
too long for extract, from which we quote this 
opening burst of exultation, shows as distinctly 
as any poem in the volume the personality of the 
author—his ability to delineate with softness and 
fineness, his sensibilities with the world, and his 
yearning to and reliance on hisGod. The Chris- 
tian spirit of the author is everywhere fresh and 
vital. Mr. Christmas has given all the poems as 
the author left them—finished and unfinished. 
We wish it had not been so; since the juvenility 
and fragmentary character of many portions of 
the volume add no additional lustre to that which 
has substance and completeness. It strikes us as 
a leading feature that Peter John Allan had 
much lyrical aptitude and melody; and we sin- 
cerely regret that he did not live to perfect what 
is imperfect, to harmonise what is now inhar- 
monious. Our readers will be pleased with an 
an extract from a poem entitled 

THE LAND OF DREAMS. 
I was a wanderer in the land of dreams, 
And winged fancies met me by the way, 
Fairer than morning's beams; 
With the cool murmuring of mountain streams 
My thirsting heart they led astray, 
And left me, as they vanish’d into air, 
Lost in the midnight of despair. 
Mine eyes were upward bent 
Towards the firmament, 
Which was one mighty frown. 
But, sudden through the gloom, 
Like spirit from the tomb, 
Shone forth night's silver crown; 
The star of chastity, all pure and holy, 
Like a young nun, so fair, so pale, and melan 
I started to my feet, and by her light, 
Guided aright, 
I trod the path of truth once more, 
And swiftly sped away ; 
Nor did I stay 
Until I reach’d an unknown ocean shore 
Where harp-like ev'ry wave 
The softest music gave ; 
And all the winds, with voices low and sweet, 
Did hymns of ecstasy repeat. 


holy. 


Here, as I stood amazed, 
And o’er the billows gazed, 
A magic skiff drew near; 
And there was none to steer, 
Or urge it forward with the skilfal oar; 
All silently it came, 
Swift as the lightning flame, 
And touch'd the lonely shore. 
I sprang into the bark, 
At once the skies grew dark ; 
The tempest left his lair, 
And bared his lightning brand, 
And with one stroke of his gigantic hand 
Smote ocean into fury, wild and fell, 
As though its raging waves were bient wit! 
I stretch me in that narrow bark to die, 
When on my ear there flows 
A sweet and gentle sigh; 
Sweet as the incense of the 
Which Zephyr on her wing 
Conveys a welcome gift unto her mother 7 
That sigh awoke me from my trance of fea - 
T look’d, and lo! the skies again were clear 
And the brigbt dawning light of day 
Fell on a beauteous isle that lay 
A solitary Eden of the sea, 
A realised dream of poesy. 


(hell. 


1 those of 


earliest rose, 


ng. 


Upon its margin green 
A radiant form was seen, 
Majestic as the star-i!lumined night. 
Her presence seem’d to throw 
A spiritual glow, 


Around the meanest things, a regal robe of light 


The posthumous | 


inventive | 


| arose 
juvenility of the author. 


| velopment. 


Her left hand held a lamp of purest flame, 
Unquenchable its light; 
A golden sceptre glitter’d in her right, 

Wherewith man's stubborn heart she well could tame. 
She beckon’d me and smiled. 
Resumed its self-control. 

My bout draws near that holy land, 
And now by Virtue’s side I stand. 


At once my soul 





The Chalice of Nature, and other 
LIOTT SANDFORD PIERPOINT. 
and Son. 

Tue author of The Chalice of Nature is, we be- 


By Fot- | 


London : Low | 


ems. 


lieve, a youth far from the age of manhood, and | 
so recently as last year he carried off the prize | 


for a poem recited at the Bath grammar-school. 


We have perused his poems with delight and | 
and, recalling to our memory the | 


astonishment ; 
galaxy of precocious poets, from Pope to those of 


lesser magnitude and brightness, we can scarcely | 


note one more earnest, intense, and indicative 


| of future power than this youth—Folliott Sand- 


ford Pierpoint. Many of his poems are finely 
conceived and aptly executed ; but they have a 
maturity beyond the years of the writer, which 
leaves a sad reflectiveness on the mind of the 
reader. They bear on their front the wrinkles of 
time, of years of suffering and despair, as if they 
for no other purpose than to mock the 
There is something in 
the nature of these poems indescribably painful. 


Their earnestness leaves the reader musing over | 


what we conceive to be the author’s imaginary 
sorrows; leaves him wondering how bitter a thing 
it is when nature leaps from the feelings of child- 
hood to manhood without the intervening season 
of youth—joyous, elastic, exquisite youth. Fol- 
liott Sandford Pierpoint’s poems have no fervid 
smiles, no gushing rapture, no buoyant hope. 
When they are most beautiful, the beautiful is 
slumbering in shadows. It is difficult to under- 
stand what rea/ griefs a youth of sixteen—which 
we believe is the author’s age—can have expe- 
rienced, that he should colour life with the 
gloomiest hues. Doubtless he is labouring under 
what old Segrais called the “small-pox of the 
mind ”—which is a species of loneliness or serious 
reflectiveness. Burns and Chatterton did not 
escape the infectious malady. On what is natural 
and inborn there has evidently been the ingrafting 
of a Byronic mood and manner in the poetic 
aspirations of Folliott Sandford Pierpoint. In 
proof thereof we quote a verse from the prize 
poem, entitled * Lansdown.” 

O God! it is a fearful agony 

a wate th the night hours creeping slowly past 

) the light of morning, and to lie 

Ei nas a trampled thing beneath the blast 

Of the heart's Sieailients which die out, to cast 

Around the spirit despair’s dark mantle-dress — 

Fearful the hurricane, and then at last 

More dread its parting gift, which thus would press 

The almost lifeless soul into its dark caress. 
We should not devote so much space to this 

boy-poet if he had not excellent qualities ; but, 


to show his mental bias, we quote from another | 


poem. 
So fond of life, so fond of life, with all its weight of woe, 
That ye would wait until with age your heart beats faint 
and slow, 
And love is dead, and joy is gone, 
The past’s poor joyance in the 
dreary. 


and hope itself is weary 
grave, the future, oh how 


Oh better were it for us all that we had never seen 

The light of being round us, and the light of life within ; 
But, since we cannot be unborn, the sweetest that remains 
Is the long sleep of nothingness —the Lethe of our pains. 
From first to last our life is but an evil cup of woe, 

Whose dregs are found the bitterest if the draught be long 

and slow; 

Its youth it is but emptiness, its manhood toil and strife, 
And age a thousand myriad ills—the last sweet drop of life. 


Now the sooner this boy-poet gives up this | 
| mood of mind the better. 
| and deaden nature’s springtime, and to invest the 


To retain it is to chill 


most interesting portion of life with a falsehood, 


or at least with emotions that have no just ap- | 


plication. If Folliott Sandford Pierpoint has truly 
felt what he has so intensely described, then we 


pity him from our very soul, for he has reached | 


the age of sixteen through a foreign channel, and 
not through the legitimate feelings of boyhood. 
On the other hand, if all those sombre retrospec- 
tions in The Chalice of Nature be but the vagaries 
of imagination, 
rience, which we take them to be, then we cannot 


too strongly counsel this young and promising | 
poet to change his reading, and to seek some | 


other poetic model. It is doubtless advisable that 
a youthful and inexperienced poet should adopt 


a model; and, in so doing, he does not destroy his | 


but hastens and succours its de- 
Folliott Sandford Pierpoint would 


individuality, 


and excited by no actual expe- | 


| do wisely to study attentively Goldsmith and 
Crabbe. We do not insist on his taking either of 
those as a model, because the tone of his genius 
is entirely dissimilar ; but each or both would be 


instrumental in curbing his exaggerations. 








| 
| 
| MISCELLANEOUS. 


| The £ "antropheon ; or, History of Food, and its Pre- 
paration, from the earliest Ages of the World. 
By A. Soyer, Author of “The Gastronomic 
Regenerator,” and “ The Modern Housewife, or 
Ménagére, &c. Embellished with forty-two 
steel plates, illustrating the greatest Gastro- 
nomic Marvels of Antiquity. London ; Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co. 1853. 
In the year 1846 M. Soyer published a work 
salled The Gastronomic Regenerator, and in it ex- 
pressed an opinion that “if any author were to 
| write a work on the History of Food and 
Cookery, it would not only be a very interesting, 
but also an extremely useful production.” We 
| remember reading this observation shortly after 
the Gastronomic Regenerator was published, and 
feeling a wish at the time that M. Soyer would 
himself undertake such a work, being persuaded 
that he would produce a highly amusing, if not 
useful, book. Regarding the subject of food from 
an utilitarian point of view, it is commensurate 
with the wealth of nations—the ascertainment of 
the means whereby a nation may subsist in 
plenty. This political treatment of the subject 
is not however, that which we should either ex- 
pect o rdesire M. Soyer to pursue. His genius, 
or, as he himself expresses it, “ that mens divinior 
which animates alike accomplished cooks and 
illustrious poets,” is too airy, sportive, and en- 
thusiastic to bear the trammels of political eco- 
nomy ; neither is it patient enough to delve with 
the antiquarian or archeologist, whatever M. 
| Soyer may himself fancy on this head notwith- 
standing. This was our impresssion from M. 
Soyer’s antecedents, before we perused the elabo- 
rate treatise of which we have now to give some 
account ; and it is our opinion still, notwith- 
standing his thirty pages of references to books 
of all ages and languages, and his reiterated pro- 
| fessions of painstaking research. It is difficult, 
we feel it impossible, to pronounce definitely 
under what class of works the Pantropheon should 
be placed. It is not merely a work of playful 
and pleasant exaggeration, like the Almanach des 
| Gourmands—the kind of book which, ab antece- 
dentibus, might have been expected from M. Soyer 
| —neitheris it a work which can fairly be subjected 
| to the rigid rules of strict criticism, though M. 
| Soyer really seems to send it forth as such; for 
| he speaks with condescending encouragement to 
| readers “who are not afraid of the venerable 
dust with which time has covered many useful 
though despised books ;” and distinctly asserts 
that he has “interrogated those old memoirs of 
an extinct civilisation which connect the present 
with the past—poets, orators, historians, philo- 
sophers, epistolographers, writers on husbandry, 
and even those who are the most frivolous or 
the most obscure—we have consulted all, exa- 
mined all, neglected nothing” !! Had a matter- 
of-fact Englishman written this, we should have 
regarded him either as a man of extensive erudi- 
| tion or of much presumption, as the case might 
upon examination justify; but we accept the 
| above effusion from M. Soyer as an exceedingly 
| amusing Gallic escapade, quite in character with 
| one of his own sugared or spiced extravagances 
culinaires. With becoming deference, however, 
we submit to M. Soyer that a more accurately 
descriptive title fer his book would have been 
* Ancient and Modern Cookery compared,” or 
“The Cookery of the Greeks and Romans,” than 
| Pantropheon, for he does not even glance at either 
the Lotus or Locust-eaters of antiquity, or at 
the Geofagists—Earth-eaters—whom Humboldt 
discovered on the banks of the Orinoco, or at 
the Marl-eaters of modern Tuscany. M. Soyer 
| confines himself to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans; and we think his criticism upon the 
cookery of the latter is sound and sensible. “It 
| was certainly reserved for that people” (the 
Romana), observes M. Soyer, with admirable 
judgment, “ to frighten the world with all kinds 
of culinary anomalies.” But presently, after pro- 
nouncing this sentence, M. Soyer reflectively con- 
siders whether instruction may not be eliminated 
from these crudities of the Latin kitchen. “ Treat 
| not with too much disdain these Roman recipes,” 
| he exclaims; “for although the formidable list 
| may excite a smile from the reader, and perhaps 
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Apicius, which a breath may rekindle, and at the 
same time resuscitate some of those culinary 
wonders of a bygone civilisation, and endow our 
modern age, so impatient of the future, so curious 
concerning the past. ‘“ Endow” with what, M. 
Soyer ? But perhaps the question is inhospi- 
table, so we will not press it. The treatise /¢ 
Re Culinart which passes under 
Apicius naturally engages much of M. Soyer’s 
attention; he favours his readers with a critical 
examination of the claims of three Apicii, whose 
memuries are preserved, to the authorship of the 
work in question, and thus sums up the case:— 
“Tt would appear that this contested paternity 


rightfully belongs to the first Apicius (who lived | 


in the time of Sylla), unless some of the learned 
contest it on the ground that the style of the work 
nowise agrees with the Latinity of his century. 

Non nostri est tantas componere lites; but M. 
Soyer has a high respect for the second Apicius, 
who flourished under Augustus and Tiberius, and 





whom he decidedly pronounces “ a man of culi- | 
This Apicius proposed a prize | 


nary progress,” 
to any one that could invent a new brine made 
with the liver of red mullets. We will give an 
account of one of this worthy’s gastronomic ex- 
peditions in M. Soyer’s own words, for he alone 
is competent worthily to record such an event. 
“ Apicius sought relief from his culinary studies 
at Minturnus (Minturne), in Campania, where 
the great master regaled himself with delicious 
sea-crawfish, in order to keep up his gustatory 
powers. Genius reposes amidst studious /eisure. 
Being told that Africa produced some of these 
testacea of an immense size, immediately the 
worthy Roman tears himself away from the sweet 
solitude he had created: he freights a vessel, 
olus smiles on the undertaking, Neptune pro- 
tects him, and he arrives in sight of the African 
shore. Scarcely was he disembarked, when some 
fishermen brought him a few sea-crawfish ; he 
examines, rejects them, and demands finer ones 
tobe brought. He is informed that it will be im- 
possible to procure any larger than those before 
him. At this Apicius smiles disdainfully, and, 
commanding the presence of the pilot, orders him 
to steer back to Italy. Decidedly,” moralises 
M, Soyer, “ magirie genius never revealed itself 
by amore sublime action !” 

It is quite natural that those who read any 
author with minds absorbed in some particular 
pursuit, under the dominion of some imperial 
idea, should fasten their own particular meaning 
upon phrases which the author, perhaps, pro- 
pounded in quite a different intention, and should 
also select those passages from great men’s lives 
for laudation which ordinary commentators have 
pretermitted. 

We have heard a living physician draw 
proofs from the Prometheus Vinctus of /Eschylus 


- — ” . ! 
the scorn of the cook, a great and prolific idea 
slumbers beneath the cold ashes of the ovens of 


the name of 


But we will refresh ourselves and our readers 


by turning with M. Soyer to times and 
scenes of a purer taste. M. Soyer ever con- 
demns the cookery of the Romans (for our part 
we wonder how he could ever have endured the 
pain of transcribing their culinary abominations), 
and says even of his adored Apicius that, ‘if he 
were now to rise from the tomb, and attempted 
to give vogue to his ten books of recipes, he would 
run great risk, either of passing for a poisoner, 
or being put under restraint as a subject decidedly 
insane.” Pass we, then, to more refined ages, 
wherein prevails, M. Soyer authorises us to say, 
“that wonderful sentiment of the good and beau- 
tiful which so eminently distinguishes the epi- 
cures of the present day.” 

Every traveller in Italy—at any rate, we pity 
those who have not—every traveller then in Italy 


of taste has eaten becaficos, and every reader of 


Lord Byron remembers his laudations of that 
delicate little bird. 
Here is M. Soyer’s account of the becafico’s 
introduction to the banquets of Paris :— 
THE BECAFICO OR FIG 


The Duke of C—— had received from nature one 
A the vulgar assimi- 


PECKER. 


of those culinary organisations whi 
late with gluttony, and the man of art calls de nius. 
Greece would have raised statues to him; the Roman 
emperor Vitellius would have shared the empire with 
him. In France he gained the esteem of all parties 
by inviting them to sumptuous banquets. This rich 
patrician brought up with tender care a young chef de 
cuisine, whom his major domo had bequeathed to him 
on his Geath-bed, as Mazarin did Colbert to Louis XTV. 
The disciple profited by the learned lessons of the 
Duke; already the young chef’s hand, head, eye pos- 


| sessed that promptitude and certainty whose union is 


that a knowledge of mesmerism prevailed among | 


the ancient Greeks, and have not, therefore, been 
startled by many of M. Soyer’s “ magiric” con- 
structions of passages in the “ poets, orators, 
historians, philosophers, epistolographers,” and 


| glory. 


other writers of Greece and Rome, which we had | 


hitherto read all unconscious of their masonic— 
we beg pardon—their magiric meaning. 

The readers of Horace have long since learned 
that ancient Cato was wont to thaw his frozen 
virtue with mellow wine; but M. Soyer presents 


him as not only a writer on culinary matters, | 


but as a culinary adept. “The wise Cato,” 


quoth M. Soyer, “often busied himself in the | 


science of cookery, for which reason he is greatly 
worthy of esteem.” 


M. Soyer gives the Roman | 


philosopher’s recipe for a cake, which we will not | 


transcribe, for we should be reluctant to eat it or 
present it to our friends; but M. Soyer’s moral 
reflections thereon we must append. Napoleon 
never was more grandly or more grotesquely 
epigrammatic than M. Soyer. ‘“ The pastry just 
mentioned is certainly not altogether irreproach- 


| preceded us; 


so rarely combined: there remained for him only the 
instruction of experience. One day in the month of 
September some guests of the highest class, all professed 
judges in the order of epicureans, met together at the 
house of the noble Amphitryon, who often claimed 
the authority of their enlightened judgment. The 
learned Areopagite had to pronounce on certain new 
dishes: it was necessary, by dint of seduction, to cap- 
tivate the favour and patronage of these judges by 
disarming their severity. Everything was served to 
the greatest nicety, everything was deemed exquisite ; 
and they only awaited the dessert—that little course 
which causes the emotion of the great culinary drama 
to be forgotten—when the young chef appeared and 
placed on the centre of the table a silverdish containing 
twelve eggs. !” exclaimed the Duke. The asto- 


“Egos! 
nished guests looked at each other in silence. 
took one of the eggs, placed it in a little china boat, 
slightly broke the shell, and begged his master to 
taste the contents. The latter continued to remove 
the white envelope, and at length discovered a savoury 
and perfumed ball of fat. It was a becafico of golden 
colour, fat, delicate, exquisite, surrounded by a 
wonderful seasoning. The good old man cast on his 
pupil a look full of tenderness and pride; and, holding 
out his hand to him, “ You are inspired by Petronius,” 
said he: “‘to imitate in such a manner is to create. 
Courage! I am much pleased with you.” This 
classic dish, a revival from the feasts of Trimalcio 
(see Petronius, c. 33), enjoyed only an ephemeral 
Europe was on fire; a warlike fever raged 
everywhere; and Paris soon forgot the eggs of 
Petronius. 





But, adds M. Soyer sententiously, “the fig- 
pecker merits the attention of the most serious 
gastronomists.” M. Soyer has a lively, pleasant 
mode of dealing out his antiquarian gatherings 
which would be invaluable to a teacher in more 
serious studies. After naming some of the prin- 
cipal sorts of bread in use in ancient Rome, such 
as the senator’s bread, the wrestler’s bread, the 
soldier’s bread, M. Soyer draws the following 
picture of the 

FORUM PISTRINUM OR BREAD MARKET. 

Let us go together under the vast galleries sup- 
ported by those magnificent arcades. The ediles have 
they are visiting the shops; it is the 


Forum Pistrinum or bread market. The year is good; 


| a septier (five bushels) of wheat is only twenty-five 


| Foreigners also are here attracted by curiosity ; 


able—that is clear; but many kinds reveal that | 


exquisite sentiment of the good which is nothing else 
than taste, whether it ae to art, literature, or 
cooking, and the entire development of which 
seems to have been the appurtenance of a small 
number of privileged centuries. Great epochs, 
such as those of Pericles, Augustus, Leo. XII. 
(query X.) Louis XIV., and Queen Anne, have 
seen roses and myrtles flourish by the side of the 
laurels with which the muses are crowned. 


Charles XII. was fond of tartlets; Frederick IL. 
gave himself fits of indigestion by eating Savoy | 
cakes; and the Marechal de Saxe rested from the | 
fatigues of glory before a plate of macaroons.” 


shillings, and provisions of all kinds abound in Rome. 
for 
Vespasian is preparing to deposit with solemnity the 
spoils of Jerusalem in the Temple of Peace. In the 
middle of the inclosure you see the statue of Vesta, 
the goddess worshipped by bakers. In the front, and 


| round the galleries, those open stalls are loaded with a 


number of round loaves of the same form and weight ; 
they are all five inches in thickness ; the top is divided 
by eight notches—that is to say, they are divided 


| across, and the four parts are again subdivided. 


These lines are made in the dough, so that they may 
be more easily broken. The Roman gentry and shop- 
keepers give the preference to this sort of household 
bread, simply composed of flour, water, and salt. You 
perceive here and there several baskets full of heavy 
biscuits; they are called autopyron; it is a coarse 
black food, composed of bran, mixed with a little flour, 


The chef 


and made expressly for the dogs and slaves. Do you 
see that colossal-looking man with enormous limbs, 
who is walking about with an air of stupidity, and 


whose small head is covered with scars. The dealers 
know his profession, and one of them offers him the 
Athlete’s bread; it is kneaded without leaven, with 


soft white hard curd and cheese, and is a coarse heavy 
food, which that class of pe »ple seem to partake of with 
great delight. That stout baker before us occupies 
two of the most spacious shops in the market on the 
left of the statue; he is one of the richest members of 
the corporation, and is the principal purveyor for the 
camp and army. ‘Those large sacks, placed before 
him with so much symmetry, contain the buccellatum 
biscuit, or dried bread for the troops. His neighbour 
called the Greek) was born at Athens; he is the 
fashionable purveyor to the princes, senators, and 
sybarites of Rome. No one understands so well as 
himself the art of mixing salt, oil, and milk, with the 
best wheaten flour—an exquisite combination, which 
produces the celebrated bread of Cappadocia, served 
only on the tables of the wealthy. With the arto 
ptites, a light bread made with the best wheaten flour, 
and baked in a mould, it is the only kind of which 
refined persons can partake. If we were not afraid of 
tiring you, we could point out many other sorts of 
bread which abound in the Forum Pistrinum, for there 
is some for all tastes and classes—from the artopticié 
baked in moulds, a most nutritious and digestive 
bread, down to the furfuraceus, a mass of indigestible 
bran that the wildest savages among the Scythians 
could not have swallowed with impunity. We should 
have spoken, too, of the astrologicus bread, the taste 
of which is similar to that we use in our days to make 
fritters, commonly called batter. Also of the caca- 
baceus, which is indebted for its agreeable and spicy 
flavour to the water, which is previously boiled ina 
kind of bronzed stewpan; and the siigineus bread, 
made of the best flour. Its manipulation is tedious 
and difficult ; no matter; the epicurean prefers it when 
he happens to be hungry. Neither ought we to forget 
the panis madidus, a species of paste made of milk and 
flour, with which the fashionable ladies of Rome and 
effeminate dandies covered their faces before going to 
bed, to preserve the freshness and beauty of their 
complexions. 

M. Soyer supports his several positions by 
references to classical authorities and the exhumed 
relics of Herculaneum, giving drawings of several 
bread moulds. The lively author has certainly 
submitted to much drudgery of research himself, 
or been assisted by an industrious provider. We 
think, if M. Soyer had occasionally given quota- 
tions instead of bare references, he would have 
added to the value of his volume, which, how- 
ever, is replete with amusing and interesting 
matter, and will amply repay any purchaser 
who is not in the unfortunate position of being 
obliged to look twice at every sovereign before 
he spends it. We had marked for quota- 
tion some animated descriptions, @ /a Soyer, of 
banquets and Roman recipes, especially that of 
the classically renowned garum, which the enthu- 
siastic author exceedingly exults at having dis- 
interred. But we cannot afford any more space 
for descriptions, and think it fairer to refer 
curious readers to M. Soyer’s pages for the 
recipes. For ourselves we can only exclaim, 
VO dura Romanorum ilia, if such abominable messes 
were ever really devoured. Happy is the genera- 
tion which numbers such an artist as Soyer 
among its cotemporaries—happier than the most 
luxurious ages of imperial Rome; for its palate 
may revel upon dainties more exquisite than all 
which the wasteful Heliogabalus, or the glutton- 
ous Vitellius, could command. 

Prisca juvent alios, ego me nune denique natum 
Gratulor. 





The Romance of Military Life: being Souvenirs 
connected with Thirty Years’ Service. By Lieut. 
Col. G. Pourerr Cameron, C.B., K.C.T.S., 
&e. &c. Author of “ Adventures and Excur- 
sions in Georgia, Cireassia, and Russia.” 8vo. 
London: Cox. 1853. 

Tuar “facts are often stranger than fiction” 

has become an aphorism familiar as household 

words; and verily Colonel Cameron’s Romance of 

Military Life is more romantic than the wildest 

production of the professed romancist. But 

though the improbability of a story may be an 
obstacle to its reception, nevertheless its veracity 
may be unimpeachable. Hence, while the 
novelist is careful to invest his fictions with an 
air and dressing of probability, the sturdy his- 
torian disdains any such precaution. The leading 
facts of the narratives comprised in the exciting 
volume before us we accept as true on Colonel 

Cameron’s authority; but we demur to the title 

of his book, as conveying an impression that these 

tales are recollections of his own personal ex- 
perience during thirty years’ service, whereas the 
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substance of them has been, as he himself ac- 
knowledges, for the greater part delivered to him 
by others. Of the five stories or sketches which 
the volume contains, the first four are laid en- 


tirely in India, in which Colonel Cameron served | 


for several years. There is much curious 
information upon rajah life and native sentiments 
and manners interspersed with these Indian tales, 
and frequent denunciations of red-tape politicals, 
with which we cordially sympathise; but we re- 
frain from dwelling upon them, in order that we 
may devote the more space to “ Harcourt,” a 


stirring story which occupies three-fourths of the | 


volume, and in which Napoleon Buonaparte and 
our old Indian antagonist, Holkar, prominently 
figure. 

A wondrous tale it is, and well told. Its pro- 
minent features are announced by Colonel Cameron 
to be true ; such, for instance, as that an English 
subaltern officer, fleeing from Gibraltar after 
shooting his colonel in a duel, enters the French 
amy, wins the favour of Napoleon, and becomes 
a general, when the sudden and calamitous death 
of his wife overthrows his reason, and consigns 
him to a lunatic asylum, whence he escapes and 
finds his way to India, offers his services to the 
renowned Holkar, by whom he is at first petted, 
and then, after the fashion of such masters, pur- 
sued even unto death. Harcourt, however, who 


isa complete lady-killer, escapes through the grate- | 


ful favour and active exertions of a Rajpootne prin- 
cess, whom he subsequently marries, and shortly 
loses by death ; and he finally retires to Ireland, 
where he dies. 
the connecting links of which, and the dressing- 
up, we presume Colonel Cameron is responsible. 
Scene the first of this strange eventful history 
presents the neutral ground between the fortress 
of Gibraltar and the Spanish territory, on which 
the duel, to which we have alluded, is fought, and 
exceedingly well described. Scene the second 
presents the siege of Toulon by the French re- 
volutionary forces in 1793; and Harcourt comes 
ferward as “a tall fine-looking young man, 
meanly clad,” as a spectator of the fight. 
a sharp skirmish the belligerents withdraw; Har- 
court hears a moan, and, “gazing searchingly 


around, discovered beneath a thicket, with a pool | 


of blood beside him, the young and gallant com- 
mandant of artillery, through whose skill and 
courage alone the army of the besiegers had been 
successful, and who had evidently sunk down 
where he lay in an attempt to reach the rear.” 
Harcourt bandages the officer’s wound, which was 
only a superficial one, and assists him to rise 
and proceed towards his quarters. On their road 
they encounter a party of unhappy Royalists 
beset by ‘‘ten or twelve ferocious Jacobins, the 
very worst and most hideous of their species.” 
Harcourt and the French artillery officer inter- 
fere, and would probably have fallen victims to 
their humanity had not some French soldiers 
luckily come up and rescued their cflicer and his 
ifi-dressed companion. 

It was about ten days after the fall of the town: 


the horrors of its first occupation had in some measure 
subsided, though the guillotine still continued to ply 


its ghastly work upon the overloaded prisons—the | 


mitraillades having been obliged to be discontinued, 
from the military not only having refused, after the 
first fury of conquest had passed away, to execute 


them themselves, but repelling the Jacobin bands, and | 


even the gendarmes, who sought to obtain their ar- 
tillery for the purpose. In a small apartment, over- 
looking the harbour, which commanded a view of the 
town and its fortifications, and reclining upon a couch, 
lay the young commandant of artillery, now ad- 
vanced to the rank of chef-de-brigade. 
dently suffered extremely, and perhaps still continued 
to experience at intervals considerable pain, aggra- 


vated, in all probability, by natural irritability of | 


temperament and theirksome nature of his confinement. 
He was feeble and emaciated, and his features had 
become yet paler by the loss of blood he had sustained; 
but his stern, searching eye, in its flashing keenness, 
pretty strongly expressed that the spirit within was 
as active and energetic as ever, though occasionally a 
wandering, half-vacant expression would cross his 
countenance, evidently assumed to cover over what 
was passing in his mind, since it formed a singular 
contrast to the furtive glances of watchful and vigi- 
lant activity which involuntarily in the same instant 
escaped him. Seated by his side, with his arm in a 
sling, was the young stranger (Harcourt), fromm whose 
attitude of earnest attention it was evident the con- 
versation that had passed between them, and con- 
tinued at slight intervals, was one possessing the 
highest degree of interest in regard to himself. “I 
have pointed out to you,” said the young general, 
“clearly and distinctly the advantages that may occur 
to you from attaching yourself to my fortunes. Tis 
true at this moment I am myself but a nameless man; 


These are the leading facts, for | 


After | 


He had evi- | 





. ° : es 
but my career is commencing—my star has risen in 
the horizon, bright and radiant in its course ; and who | 


shall determine where its setting will be?” And, as 
he concluded, that wandering dreamy expression we 
have already adverted to came over his features, ter- 
minated, however, by a side-long glance, 
upon his auditor. 


Without extracting further from a conversa- 


tion which goes on to discuss the politics of | 
Europe in 1793, we think that all our readers will | 
already have recognised Napoleon in the young | 


Chef-de-brigade at Toulon. Harcourt gives in his 


adhesion, with the stipulation not to be employed | 
against England, and clung to Napoleon with 
unshaken constancy through his early struggles. | 


After the termination of the siege of Toulon, 


the young Napoleon to oblivion in return for the 
brilliant services he had rendered—when, reduced 


stantinople, to offer his services to the Sultan for 
the purpose of instructing the Turks in the prac- 
tice of artillery—Harcourt ever remained with 
him; and, free trom any personal bias in the poli- 
tical agitations and distractions which then pre- 
vailed, he foresaw and predicted to the young 
chieftain, when nearly brought, by indigence and 
despondency, to the verge of despair, that the 
period was not far distant when he would be once 
more called upon for active and vigorous exer- 
tion; a prophecy subsequently fulfilled to an 
extent and with a rapidity which perhaps he who 
made it little anticipated. At the battle of 
Marengo, Harcourt was a Colonel of Cuirassiers, 


and “the night was closing in as he rode up and | 


delivered his report to the First Consul, whose 


brief salutation to him as he extended his hand | 


was, ‘General, you have well deserved the pro- 
motion you have attained.’” General Harcourt 


shortly after the battle of Marengo, rescues a | 
de Melzi, and _ his | 
daughter, from the attack of a gang of scoundrel | 
camp-followers. The susceptible lady falls despe- | 


Milanese nobleman, Count 


rately in love with her gallant deliverer; but 


Harcourt’s high sense of honour constrains him | 


to reveal his position to the lady’s father, who, 


and he is accordingly married to his fair Italian 
at Milan. An extract from his declaration to the 


| lady before marriage will help to trace his history. 


In early life a being almost the last of an ancient | eeesiesip: ; a 
that if this series of romances proves acceptable, 


name and lineage, but of impoverished fortunes, 


had his prospects of the future blighted by an | 
circum- | 
| and well told as Harcourt, may we live to see and 


| peruse them! 
and he was compelled to endure | 


involuntary homicide, committed 
stances of absolute self-defence. 
however, was as rich and 
poor and friendless ; 
a life of exile, poverty, and misery, or incur the 
risk of an unjust and ignominious end. He sought 
for refuge in aland which had risen against its blood- 


under 
His adversary, 
powerful as he was 


stained rulers; and there chance directed him to the | 
notice of the wonderful being whose name and renown 
now fills the whole of Europe, and who was destined | 


to restore order to his distracted country by crushing 
anarchy and misrule beneath his iron sway. With 
generous kindness he sympathised with the un- 


Under his auspicious friendship he soon rose to rank 
and distinction; and, though serving in the ranks 
arrayed in more than common hostility against the 


it was ever understood that he should never be called 
upon to serve against those possessing the ties of blood 
and kindred with himself. 


A year or two of uninterrupted felicity elapsed | 


after Harcourt’s marriage, when we are to sup- 
pose ourselves present at a brilliant review in pre- 
sence of the First Consul at Paris. Madame la 


| Générale d’ Harcourt assists at the same, mounted 


on a superb charger, and attracting universal 
admiration by her radiant beauty. 
of course, an accomplished horsewoman; but what 
can a frail arm do against a steed maddened by 


the roarof cannon? She is carried headlong against | 


a wall, and herself and horse both dashed to pieces. 


Harcourt goes mad at the sight, and, by order of his | 
| friend the First Consul, is removed to a maison-de- 


santé. ‘** Remove him,’ said the deep stern voice of 


one who had approached, and was gazing upon | 


the scene; ‘remove him at once, and let him be 


| carefully attended to; but the greatest blessing | 
his sincerest friends could wish to happen would | 
ve, either that reason should never again dawn | fine fellows defeated at Meeanee.” 
: . . jm! certainly a proof of the sincerity of an honest mind, 
from what must hereafter prove to him a life of | i 


upon his mind, or that death would release him 


endless misery.’ It was the First Consul who 


seemed carefully to note the effect his words Beer | the additional paleness of those pallid features, 
| Seemed care F > eC erec 5 S ed | ° 
ee eae ] | and the subdued and saddened expression of the 


| resolute, stern eye, that deep-seated and profound 


| the trial. J 
| claimed Napier. ‘But stop,” added the other, “let 


The lady is, | 


spoke ; and if those around him observed that no 
tear, nor any external sign of visible emotion, 
marked his features on this tragical termination of 


| one of his most trusted, distinguished, and devoted 


adherents, others, more far-seeing, could trace in 


grief which his pride would not permic him to 
exhibit before the world.” 


From the maison de santé to which he was con- 
signed, Harcourt managed to escape, and we next 
find him on the west coast of Africa, landed from 
a slaver or pirate schooner. In the wild bush of 
this burning region he recovers his reason, finds 
his way across the country to the frontiers of the 


; | Cape settlement, and thence embarks for India. 
when, through hatred or fear, or that abhorrence | 


of successful merit for which mediocrity is ever | 
remarkable every attempt was made to consign | 


He presents himself to Holkar, who presently 
discovers his military genius, and takes him into 
his service. That both French and English ad- 


| venturers organised Holkar’s troops is a fact suf- 


‘ uce® | ficiently notorious; and Colonel Cameron assures 
almost to actual want, he was seriously thinking | 


| of retiring from France and proceeding to Con- 


us Harcourt, or, Zndicé, Dharcoor Sahib was one 
of them. We would, did our space permit, ex- 
tract the description of Harcourt’s perilous ad- 
venture in rescuing two Rajpootne princesses, 
mother and daughter, from a hill fortress in which 


| they were confined, for the description is a really 
| fine one, and excited in ourselves a thrill which 
; reminded us of our emotions upon our first 


perusal of the midnight escape from Platea, so 
graphically narrated by Thucydides. We are 
conscious that this is praise so high that to some 


| it may sound extravagant; but we recommend a 


perusal of the passage alluded to before our criti- 
cism iscondemned. Itisa well-known historical fact 


| that Holkar was a furious maniac some time before 


his death, and committed several monstrous atro- 
cities before he was placed under proper restraint. 
Dharcoor Sahib, his trusted general, falls under 
the despot’s suspicion; his life is sought; many 


| of his brother officers are slaughtered; but Har- 


court is saved by the Rajpootne princesses and 
concealed in the very recesses of Holkar’s own 
Zenana; the younger one falls in love with him, 
and, despite of his declarations of crushed heart, 
buried affections, &c., marries him. In eighteen 
months poor Harcourt’s Indian bride dies in 
child-bed, and he returns to Europe, where, in a 


; : : } |remote district of Ireland, he is found by a 
notwithstanding, accepts him for a son-in-law, | 


General Osborne, his second in the Gibraltar 


| duel with which this strange history opened. 


Our dry analysis .of the story will show its ro- 


| mantic charac:er; but Colonel Cameron says it is, 


in its leading incidents, a tissue of facts; and also 


he has another batch in store. We say, with un- 
affected sincerity, that if they are as interesting 








NAPIER AND THE INDIAN SworpDsMAN.—We give 
an anecdote illustrative of the unparalleld dexterity 
of the Indians with the sword, as well as of Napier’s 
simplicity of character. After the Indian battles, on 
one occasion a famous juggler visited the camp, and 


| performed his feats before the General, his family, 


and staff. Among other performances, this man cut 


| in two with a stroke of his sword a lime or lemon 
fortunate exile, and attached him to his fortunes. | 


placed in the hand of his assistant. Napier thought 
there was some collusion between the juggler and _ his 
retainer. ‘To divide by a sweep of the swerd on a 


1 | man’s hand so small an object without touching the 
government and country to which he owed allegiance, | 


flesh he believed to be impossible, though a similar 


| incident is related by Scott in his romance of the 


Talisman. To determine the point, the General 
offered his own hand for the experiment, and he 
stretched out his right arm. The juggler looked 
attentively at the hand, and said he would not make 
“I thought I would find you out!” ex- 


me see your left hand.” The left hand was submitted, 
and the man then said firmly, “If you will hold your 
arm steady I will perform the feat.” “ But why the 
left hand and not the right?” “Because the right 
hand is hollow in the centre, and there isa risk of 


| cutting off the thumb; the left is high, and the danger 


will be less.” Napier was startled. “I got frightened,” 
he said; “I saw it was an actual feat of delicate 
swordsmanship, and if I had not abused the man as | 
did before my staff, and challenged him to the trial, 
I honestly acknowledge I would have retired from the 
enconnter However, I put the lime on my hand, and 
held out my arm steadily. The juggler balanced him- 
self, and with a swift stroke cut the lime in two pieces. 
I felt the edge of the sword on my hand as if a cold 
thread had been drawn across it; and so much (he 
added) for the brave swordsmen of India, whom our 
This anecdote is 


ready to acknowledge error, and of bravery and calm- 
ness in expiating that error.—Globe. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. | 
Tur summary of Foreign Literature is again 
unavoidably omitted. In the next number of the | 
Critic we hope to atone for this irregularity. 





t 





FRANCE. 


A GLANCE AT SOME RECENT FRENCH 
NOVELS. 

La Marquise Cornélia @Alfi; ou, le Lac d Annecy 
et ses Environs. (“The Marchioness Cornelia | 
d’Alfi; or, the Lake of Annecy and its 
Environs.”) Par Eugene Sve. 

Il faut que la Jeunesse se passe. (‘ Youth must | 
have its Fling.”) Par ALEXANDRE DE 
LAVERGUE. 

Livia. 

Tue value of works of fiction is just in propor- 

tion as they give the meaning which lies within 

the ordinary incidents of daily life, or as they | 
can unravel the workings of human emotion 
through the complicated and contradictory forms | 
they take. If novels only give the outside of | 
things—their many-coloured shifting appearances 
—they are emphatically “vain shows,” which | 
soon become intensely wearisome. Even as mere | 
representations, they soon lose all their likeness | 
and similitude, and become a fantastic harli- | 
quinade. ‘“ Where there is no vision the people | 
perisheth,” says Solomon ; and it is quite certain | 
| 
| 





Par Paut pE Musset. 


that where there is no insight into the true sig- 
nificance of things, a literature must soon die of 
sheer inanition. 

The number of first-class fictions in any lan- 
guage may be counted upon the fingers; but 
where the tendency of a literature is true and | 
healthy, that tendency is seen in works of small | 
as of great reputation, and the general tendency is | 
what is of the greatest importance. 

What we find to complain of in French fiction 
is not the absence of talent, but that there is 
neither purpose nor motive, nor strength nor 
virtue, to be found in the grotesque medley of 
chances which make up the staple of the French 
novels of the present day. As mere representa- 
tions of anything in this world or the next, they | 
are upon a par with that picture in the story | 
everybody has read, where the nobleman, having | 
commanded a fresco for the walls of his staircase, | 
of the “Israelites passing through the Red Sea,” | 
received nothing but a confused muddle of red | 
paint, not even “ flatted,” as house painters term | 
it, but blotted and blurred from end to side. The | 
waggish painter declared in his justification that 
the Israelites were gone, and the Egyptians were 
not insight! Substitute novels for the fresco, 
and the result is the same. 

The class of literature that in England sells in | 
penny numbers, embellished with melodramatic | 
woodcuts, fur the delectation of the lowest class 
of readers, is in France all that is prepared for 
those of the first class. ‘They who read novels at | 
all, get nothing better. 

It is not that tales of illicit affection, or all the 
crimes in the decalogue, complicated by “ex- 
tenuating circumstances,” are more rife than for- 
merly ; the literature of Tophet is, we should say, 
rather subsiding ; but there is nothing healthy— 
nothing manly—no trace of genuine flesh-and- 
blood emotion—no sense of duty or of obligation 
towards God or man—nothing but a sickly, | 
ravenous self-love and self-glorification, working 
equally in the characters intended to be good, as 
in those candidly set forth as bad. The bad, | 
grovel in the mire, and commit all manner of | 
basenesses, to obtain self-aggrandisement or self- 
indulgence ; the good, are all possessed by the 
desire to play the part of a pantomime Providence, 
working the confusion of the wicked with the 
expedients of a drama of the Porte St. Martin. 
The Avenging Angel takes his walks abroad en- 
veloped in a mantle couleur de muraille, and always 
poses himself according to some stage direction. 

In the “ Veax a’Or” of Frederic Soulie, for 
instance, a certain Monsieur Masson—who has 
throughout the whole six volumes played a run- | 
ning accompaniment of virtue to the compli- 
cated acts of baseness of the rest of the company, 
and transformed all their intended mischief into 
good—at the last moment, being informed (by | 
means of a clairvoyant) that some terrible danger ! 


AE 


| her. 





menaces all the scoundrels, gathered conveniently 
together in a solitary house, resolves to save them 
also. 

But it was too late; M. Masson was still a thousand 
paces from the lonely house when it blew up into the 
air; and when he arrived at the place where it had 


| been, there remained only a heap of smoking ruins. 


“God has not permitted me this time to arrive in 
season. God has His vengeance, as he has His mer- 
cies ; blessed be His impenetrable decrees ! ” 


And the curtain drops on M. Masson and these 
words. 

La Marquise Cornélia d Alfi has at least the 
advantage of being sufficiently short. She is 
a lionne of the first class ; a miracle of beauty ; 
and quite as audacious and destitute of fear or 
principle as Don Giovanni himself. She inhabits 


| a paradise of a country-house on the borders of 
| the Lac d’Annecy along with her lover, a certain 
They becoming rather bored | 


Count Christian. 
of each other and the world in general, by way 
of innocent diversion the Marchioness allows the 
Count to get up a mystification upon Julian, a 
young peasant of the most candid and beautiful 
type, who has fallen madly in love with her. She 
has encouraged his adoration, and bewildered him 
with a devilish coquetry. The Count, whom he 
believes to be her brother, also encourages his 
aspirations, and finally affects to consent to his 
“ sister’s” marriage with him. Julian, half deli- 
rious with his good fortune, is furnished by the 
Count with a grotesque Spanish dress ; attired in 


seek him. 


which, he repairs secretly to the grand drawing- | 


room, where the Marchioness, dressed for the 
“ charade,” does not fail to join him. The mock 
ceremony proceeds; and at the moment when 
Julian is expanding in acknowledgments of his 
happiness, the Marchioness and the Count over- 
whelm him with sarcasms, and inform him that 
he has been contributing to their diversion, 
and that the play is over! “Julian falls as 
though thunderstruck,” and, when he comes 


to himself, goes to the lake, where to all 


appearance he drowns himself, and is mourned | 


by his old father, who devotes the remainder of 
his life to revenge. 

A whimsical retribution overtakes 
chioness. 


the Mar- 


can find neither peace nor comfort in Paris, but 
returns to her country-house where the tragedy 
occurred, and there, by way of punishing the 
Count Christian for his share in the mischief, she 
writes himevery day an elaborately minute account 
of all her sentiments for Julian! Julian’s father 


| has all this time been watching the Countess with 


The Mar- 


sombre eyes. waiting for his revenge. 


| chioness wishes to ascend a neighbouring moun- 


tain; the old man offers himself as her guide, 
determined to immolate her on the top of an 
almost inaccessible rock, and to die along with 
The Marchioness, equipped in man’s attire 
(as is her wont when going on distant excursions), 
treads bravely over the most ghastly chasms and 
bridges, and now bounds with a foot like a cha- 
mois’ over frightful crags, and awakens the old 
man’s admiration, who determines to pardon her 
if she will only say she is sorry. 
summit of the place of sacrifice, amid the howling 
of a terrific storm which has overtaken them, 
the old man reveals himself as the father of 


| Julian, and tries to awaken her conscience; she 


treats him as impertinent for his pains, glories in 
what she has done, and looks death in the face 
with an audacity, intended by the author to re- 
present heroism. The cold grows every instant 
more intense; the fine sleet covers them ; the 
Marchioness becomes delirious, and in her deli- 
rium reveals her remorse and love for the memory 
of Julian. It is the old man’s turn now to re- 
pent, but it is too late—he too begins to yield to 
the fatal influences that surround them—when 
cries and voices of men arouse him from his 
stupor. The servants at the villa, alarmed, had 
sent out to seek their mistress; the old man 
answers the cry ; they scale the rocks; the fore- 
most is—Julian himself! who had not been 
drowned, but, picked up by a fishing vessel, had 
gone to another canton, fallen in love with a nice 
girl, and married her. He had that very day re- 
turned to comfort his father with his good fortune 
—finding him absent, and putting circumstances 
together, had divined his motive and come to 


As soon as Julian is dead and out of 
her reach, she falls desperately in love with him, 


| former. 


LITERATURE. 


The Marchioness, who by 
the attendants has gradually come to 
revives in time to hear Julian’s declaration of his 
love and marriage with another; but she is not a 
woman to allow herself to be placed in a wrong 
position; it is she who must leave regret, remorse, 
and mad admiration for her, to those who fancy 
themselves the injured ones. She rises upon her 
feet, gives a species of benediction to the old mar, 
makes a magnanimous speech to Julian, and 
flings herself over the precipice—the old man 
makes a penitential atonement in fine words, and 
dies — the assistants, penetrated with emotion, 
utter ejaculations of horror and admiration. This 
is the story M. Eugene Sue has imagined as the 
worthiest illustration of the scenery of the Lac 
d’Annecy ef ses environs. 

Il faut que la Jeunesse se passe is an entirely 
wonderful story. An elderly Marquis de Fenes- 
tranges, a friend of the family, undertakes to 
rescue Tristan, a young Frenchman “ with every 
virtue under Heaven,” lying, very /atent indeed, in 
him, from the sorcery of an opera-dancer named 
Florentine, who is represented as the most fasci- 
nating and worthless of her kind. He succeeds 
in his intention, but becomes her slave and 
victim himself; however, her malice and vin- 
dictiveness have been aroused by his efforts 
to detach Tristan; the most dismal family mys- 
teries and miseries are the result; the son is 
made acquainted with the dishonour of his 
mother; his marriage with Louise, the good angel 
in white muslin, is broken off in consequence of a 
horrible suspicion set going by Florentine ; the 
old Marquis compromises himself as a gentle- 
man; Tristan takes a brain fever, but does not 
die; and revenges himself on the author of all the 
mischief by cutting off her b:autiful hair, but 
doing it with revolting cruelty and violence— 
“the scissors are covered with blood” when he 
has done. Finally, all things are explained and 
set to rights. There are no questionable situa- 
tions nor highly-wrought scenes, nor any pal- 
pable intention of outraging decency; but there 
is a quiet, cold-blooded, unconscious depravity— 
a tone of passionless profligacy throughout, before 
which an English reader stands amazed. 

Livia is the sequel to another novel, Zé 
Maitre Inconnu, of the same author; but it is 
intelligible for those who may not have read the 
There is a certain vigour and brio 
about it. It is a tale of diablerie, and the su- 
pernatural portion is well managed, and mixed 
up amongst the ordinary incidents with much 
skill. The hero is born under a legendary male- 
diction, pronounced against one of his ancestors; 
he is an artist; and the devil, who for several 





| generations has held this race in fee, has sent or 


come himself to induce him to consecrate his 
genius to the service of evil. In the guise of an 
eccentric old academician of St. Luke’s at Rome, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
devil works himself into the centre of his affairs, 
and, after gaining his confidence and loading him 


| with benefits, reveals his mission, and gives the 


young man his choice—long life, riches, and hap- 
piness, if he consents to paint none but evil and 


. | licentious pictures—or to be fatal to the wife he 
Arrived at the | 


adores, and whom he has just married, and to die 
himself in misery and obscurity. The young 
man resists all the devices of the evil one, and 
pays the penalty in a quiet, manly sort of way. 
None of the characters are remarkably like 
human nature, nor will any human being feel any 
better or wiser for having read the book ; still it is 
undeniably a clever story. The following is a trans- 
lation of a night pursuit. Livia, the heroine, has 
been carried off by force, and her lover, his friend, 
and the old academician Don Secondo (who, as 
we said, was the evil one himself) are pursuing 
to rescue her. 


‘Tam ready,” said the old man. “ Let us divide 
the arms. A pistol to each of the French gentlemen 
the blunderbuss upon the carriage seat, in the hands 
of my valet Francesco. For thee, Scipio, old centu- 
rion as thou art, thou hast need of nothing but thy 


| knife-—it is the arm thou art most accustomed to. 


Onwards, now, to Albano, to the top of our speed.” 

The coachman lashed the horses ; a train of sparkles 
flew from the pavement; and we re-entered Rome at a 
great pace. When the coach had passed St. Jean de 


Latran, and entered the Appian way, our speed re- 
doubled, and became frightful: the feet of the horses 
seemed to strike out flashes of fire, and the ruims 
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which bordered each side of the road seemed to fly | 


past like shadows chased by the wind. 

* Avanti, avanti,” said the old man, in the calmest 
tone,—* of the hour we have lost, we shall make up 
three-quarters, at this rate. We shall have to lose 
ten minutes longer in preparations and precautions, 
when we leave the Appian way for across the country. 
Fifteen minutes and ten make a little half-hour. The 
enemy cannot instal themselves in their casino under 
much less. Come, come, the virtue of the fair ab- 
ducted one cannot have suffered any great assault. 
We shall arrive in time.” 

Soon afterwards, the carriage stopped. We had 
gone over eighteen Italian miles. On alighting, I 
saw that we were at the foot of the hill of Albano, in 
a wood, with trees a hundred years old. Through 
the foliage we heard the tinkling of the bells of a 
drove of cattle, which the country-people were 
bringing to Rome. The noise came nearer, and the 
drove, which were descending by a path cut in the 
rock, defiled over our heads. Two men on horseback, 
carrying carbines upon their shoulders, urged on their 
oxen with long staves, which they handled like 
lances. Scipio had relighted his torch. The proces- 
sion, thus lighted up both above and below, stood 
revealed upon a dark background ; and the old olive- 
trees, with their knotty branches, resembled phan- 
toms tossing their arms in mute despair. In spite 
of my anxieties, and the danger of their being soon 


realised, I could not resist a certain emotion of plea- | 


sure at so romantic a scene. 
Don Secondo, very indifferent to the fine effect of 


this night-piece, left us no time to look about. He | 


raised his great arm in the air, crying to the drovers: 


“ Hola, good folks! have you any horses amongst | 


your cattle ? 


“Yes, your Excellency,” replied one of the men, | 


“twe have both good and young to sell.” 

“Bravo! Come down, and let us make a bargain.” 

The convoy was stopped. 

“We want,” said Don Secondo, “five saddle- 
horses for two hours. We shall mount them bare, 
as they are; and you must make us bridles of the 
rope’s-end. One of you must come along with us; 


the other will suffice to take the drove to Rome. I | 


will give you a crown for the hire of each horse. 
We are going four miles further by footpaths, and we 
must be back again at this spot by daybreak, where 
the carriage will wait for us.” ; 

“There must be a crown for the guide, your Ex- 
cellency.” 

“* Well, say a crown more then.” 

“ And a crown for the inconvenience we are put to, 
without counting the drink-money.” 

“ Let us say three crowns more. I am quite willing.” 

“Tf your Excellencies are satisfied with the horses, 
they will not refuse to allow a glass of lemonade ?” 

““ Two lemonades, if you will ; only make haste.” 

The man hastily alighted, and, calling his com- 
panion, they prepared the five horses we wanted, and 
bridled them with a double cord. During these pre- 
parations, Don Secondo looked at his watech—“ Six- 
teen minutes in arrear. We have met these horses 
luckily. Quick to horse, young men.” 

Pierre was already mounted. Scipio lent me his 
knee to clamber upon mine. Francesco advanced to 
assist his master, and I was prepared to see this ope- 
ration performed in the slowest and most grotesque 


academician, seizing his horse by the mane, leaped 
upon its back like a groom of twenty. 

“You do not know yet,” said he to me, “ how pas- 
sion can transform us Italians.” 

And this strange old man, bending forwards like 
English jockeys, dug his nails into the horse's sides, 
which set off at a triple gallop. 

This Italian passion found its match in the French 
enthusiasm of Pierre. I found this to my cost, by the 
headlong speed of their pace and the pains I had to 
follow them. 
back of a great bony animal, without saddle and 
without boots. Ten times was I on the brink of 
falling into ravines; branches of trees struck me in 
the face, and I left behind me amongst the brambles 


not only fragments of my stockings, but my skin | 


along with them. However, emulation animated me 


| Archivio is the Librarian to the University of Pisa, 


stout steps of Scipio treading down the brambles, | 
amongst which I was buried up to the waist, and 
over which Francesco bounded like a goat. As to 
Don Secondo, he seemed mounted upon stilts; his long | 
strides measured incredible distances. The perspira- 
tion stood in large drops upon my forehead, and my 
parched mouth gasped in vain for a cooling breeze 
from the night air. I arrived at length breathless at 
the walls of the Villa Molinara, and flung myself on 
the grass, whilst Don Secondo went to reconnoitre. 
The bustle that was evidently going on within the 
casino assured us that the Count Calisto had only 
arrived a few moments before us.” 

After a few rather lengthy pour parlers, they 
gain admittance. Don Secondo comports him- 
self in the most courtly manner, to which Don 
Calisto retorts ungratefully by discharging a 
pistol full at him, which, of course, takes no 
effect. They rescue Livia, whom Don Secondo 
declares his intention of adopting as his daughter, 
and making his heiress. They leave Count 
Calisto bound hand and foot, and return to Rome, 
where the perplexing, mysterious, and malignant 
character of Don Secondo develops itself in pro- 
portion as he becomes mixed up in their affairs; 
his pretended benefits being, of course, only snares 
to bring them all finally to accept his terms. 








(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESP( )NDENT. ) 


(Continued from p. 454.) 
AN extraordinary cause is assigned to account for | 
the mournful close to the career of Niccolini, namely, 
the practical contradiction apparently given to the 
theories he had always maintained respecting the 
Papal Sovereignty, by the liberal measures of Pius IX , 
or rather the contrary opinions which then became 
in vogue, as justified by those measures, and which | 
pointed to the papal throne, in the expectation that 
the political regeneration of Italy was to proceed from 
that centre,—so irreconcileable with the views colour- | 
ing Niccolini’s stately and often indignant verse 
(especially in his Arnoldo di Brescia), that the poet 
felt himself out of harmony with his age, condemned 
by the feeling and enthusiasm of his countrymen, 
beneath the mortifying sense of which, if report speaks 
true, his vigorous mind actually suecumbed—an 
example of the passionate earnestness with which 
abstract views often possess and absorb the more 
elevated intellects of Italy. Another collaborer of the 


| Bonnini, who has recently been commissioned by the | 


| This inestimable collection includes the MS. letters of 


: | reduced from 500 to about 50!—and this on the sole 
I was most uneasily seated upon the | 


like the others, and, sooner than be outdone by that | 


old man who was leading us such a race over the 
fields, I would have broken my neck without grum- 
bling. 


Albano, we had turned at the foot of the hill towards | 


the Tomb of the Horatii, and we plunged into a valley 
amongst the hills of Albano. Luckily, the torch 
of Scipio guided me, or I must have lost myself amid 
all the turnings which Don Secondo seemed to take 
out of sheer caprice. 
the head of our column came to a halt, under an 
alley of taees, and our old commandant descended 
from his horse. 

“‘ My children,” said he, “it is here we must agree 
upon our plan, to have nothing more to settle at the 
last moment. We have still a mile to go on foot. 
This peasant will take care of our horses.” (The old 
man makes a somewhat long-winded speech as to the 


At the end of twenty minutes | 


disposition of the forces, and finally they again start | 


en route). Nature has given me a good pair of legs; 


but I found myself at the last of the convoy. Pierre, | 
sustained by the image of the woman he loved, would 
have died sooner than slacken his pace. 


I heard the 


' 
j 
} 





: | a more convenient locality, under the galleries of the 
way in the world, when, to my amazement, the old | 


printed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries” (150 


Tuscan Government to a task, the results of which 
promise much for the future researchers into Italian 
history—the rearrangement and classification of the 
state archives of Florence, commencing with the era of 
the Republic, and continuing under the successive 
dynasties of the Medici and the House of Lorraine. 


various celebrated men, connected with Tuscan affairs 
of state especially, and, in the greater number, those 
of Machiavelli; and the whole has been transferred to | 


Uffizi. 

As to the University of Pisa, the unwisely vigorous 
proceedings lately adopted by Government might be 
supposed to proclaim war against science, literature, 
and cultivation ; and it must be recorded to the dis- 
grace of the reigning successor of the Medici, that 
within the last two years have been severally sup- 
pressed, at this ancient seat of learning, the Chairs of 
History, Mathematics, Agriculture, Latin and Greek 
Literature, so that the average of students has been 


pretext that the assemblage of so many of Italy's 
youth, Corsicans, and other insulars, tended to main- 
taining a centre of dangerous principles, a focus 
of easily-to-be-kindled passions, &c. in alarming 
proximity to the metropolis! 

An almost religious veneration attaches here to the 
name of Dante; and the last publication inspired 
thereby is of recent appearance from the Florentine 
press—a Bibliographia Dantesea, or collection of all 


vi | the catalogues, various readings, comments edited and 
To avoid the necessity of going through | 


inedited, and collated MSS. that tend to illustrate the 
text and literary story of the Divine Comedy (3 vols. 
8vo., of which only twenty-five copies have been 
struck off). The indefatigable compiler is a Viscount 
de Batinis, who has also published a Bibliography of 
Antique Italian Representations, sacred and profane, 


copies). The Ave Maria, a poem in twenty-four 
terzines, ascribed to Dante, and lately edited by the 
possessor of the hitherto locked-up MS. at Bologna, 
has been less noticed than one might have expected. 
It is an acrostic, each verse beginning with the 
Latin word, in its order, from the “ Angelic Salu- 
tation,” as used in Catholic devotions, though the 
final clause, “nunc et in hora mortis nostre,” 
is omitted; but, notwithstanding the harmonious 
cadences and expression of rapt devotion in these 
terzines, I cannot suppose they will ever be assigned 
a place among the finest passages of the immortal 
poet. 


Of the historical works elicited by late events 
in Italy, the fullest and most generally interest- 
ing is now in progress of publication here, having 
reached the fourth volume (one entirely occu- 
pied by documents), The Recent Troubles in Italy 
(“Ultimi Rivolgimenti Italiani”), by the Marquis 
Gualterio, a native of the Roman States. Nothing 
yet produced on this difficult subject of cotemporary 
story can, in my opinion, be preferred to the above- 
named work for dispassionate and profound analysis, 
or enlarged justness of views. iualterio loves his 
country with enthusiasm, but is no dreamy specula- 
tor, partakes in nothing of the extravagant mysticism 
or fierce fanaticism of the Mazzini school (which he 
abhors), and desires to see a rational degree of liberty 
under constitutional guarantees, not an impracticable 
republicanism, substituted for the present arbitrary 
systems dominant over the greater part of Italy. He 
sets out from the troubles in Romagna, amid which 
opened the pontificate of Gregory XVI., and closes 
the second volume with the election of Pius IX., giv- 
ing so much fuller development to the narrative of the 
eventful years succeeding that, at the end of the 
fourth volume, we find ourselves still in 1847, the last 
published ckapter describing the reception, with such 
tumultuous honours, given in the several metropolises 
of Italy to Mr. Cobden. Not satisfied with recording 
merely the acts of Governments, the machinations of 
conspirators and political agitators in all parts of 
Italy, he takes, at various periods of his work, a 
review of the general political aspects of Europe, and, 


| in a spirit of historic philosophy, aims at tracing the 


events in the scene immediately before him to their 
remoter no less than —— causes—at exposing 
the arcana of peninsular cabinets, the dispositions of 


| the Vatican, the biases of the Pitti Palace, of the 


Neapolitan, Modenese, and Sardinian princes, in their 
rapports with the web of diplomacy, extending over 
a wide surface. The volume of documents is not the 
least valuable portion of this history, and many are 
such as may prove serviceable to all future narrators 
of European affairs. The manner in which the 
author became possessed of various among this col- 
lection—the most curious, and often discreditable to 
parties high in place—forms of itself an incident in 
the romance of history. Amid the confusion of Ra- 
detzky’s retreat from Milan was left behind a strong 


| box, in which the Austrian police had kept their most 


precious archives—secret instructions, the communi- 
cations of informants, lists of the personnel in their 
ramified system of espionage, and records of intrigues 
passing in the very cabinet of Vienna, or those of 
other courts under the immediate ascendancy of Aus- 
trian influences. This ark of police mysteries of course 
fell into the hands of those who were delighted, 
amidst the struggles for Italian emancipation, to 
make all possible use of its contents. What has ulti- 
mately become of the strong box I cannot exactly 
Say ; it is said to have been, after many adventures, 
consigned to some authorities demanding it in the 
name of restored imperial absolutism, or stipulated 
for in exchange for diplomatic concessions, but cer- 
tainly not too soon for its treasures to be turned to 
good account, and such an exposé deduced therefrom 
of a corruptly despotic system—capable of every- 
thing, “from mighty wrongs to petty perfidies "—as 
perhaps has never previously been presented to the 
public cognisance, for the disgrace of many, but 
the salutary warning of more. In regard to style, I 
must commend the masculine terseness of Gualterio 
as one more reassuring indication of the return to a 
better school in Italian literature, a reaction against 
the feeble diffuseness which had become a prevailing 
vice of this country—the way for which reassertion of 
manliness and unaffected simplicity has been, for 
some years past, prepared by the abilities of Cantu, 
Amari, Azeglio, Tommaseo, and, latterly, Farini. 
Another historic work, of recent appearance here, be- 
longs to the class of solid and permanently useful 
reading, the Civil History of Tuscany from 1737 to 1848 
(‘Storia Civile,” &c.), in five large volumes, by Anto- 
nio Zobi (from the press of Molini, 1850-3)—a valua- 
ble acquisition, most laboriously compiled, to local 
Italian records; and particularly interesting in the 
volume dedicated to the narrative of those reforms, at 
the time so much opposed and variously judged of, 
that have given enduring celebrity to the reign of 
Peter Leopold. The illustration of Tuscan statistics 
has occupied very energetic pens, and in this province 
the last work of importance is by a well-known 
writer, Orlandini, a quarto volume, in the pages of 
which are to be found all details that can be desired 
respecting the condition of Tuscany at the beginning 
of the year ‘50—the more interesting as relating to the 
period immediately succeeding to an era of political con- 
vulsions. The reorganisation of the army (in the major 
part disbanded near the close of 1849), the extension 
of commerce, and the various provisions for material 
welfare, are reported, on the whole, in a satisfactory 
sense by this learned and indefatigable writer ; but the 
least favourable testimony is to be deduced from his 
statistic tables as to the most important of institu- 
tions—public education—whose application he shows 
to be very inefficient, and in every respect demanding 
reform in this country, though the efforts of Govern- 
ment to carry into acccomplishment the provisions of 
a law passed on this subject, conformably to a minis- 
terial project sanctioned in 1843, are at the same time 
attested by Orlandini. 
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In the province of poetry recent Italian literature | 


has not yet given the same signs of renovated vigour 
as in those of philosophic and historic prose. A new 
poet, however, has lately risen up in Florence, whose 
works, brought out in four volumes, at intervals ex- 
tending over the last two years, have attracted more 
than common attention. His name is Prati, and 
almost every species of metrical composition, except 
the drama, has been attempted by him, with success 
at least sufficient to distinguish him from the tribe of 
Italian poetasters, whose effusions, for the most part, 
neither bear any evidence of proceeding from the heart, 
nor have any power of reaching it. In the shorter 
lyrical metres he is happiest, not equally so in the son- 
net or blank verse, which last, with the heroic metre, 
is the form of the composition opening his first volume, 
Edmenegarda, a pathetic domestic tale in five cantos— 
a story of female frailty, reverse, humiliation, and ex- 
piation through suffering. With perfect facility of 
rhyming expression, sustained harmony, and an 
effective use of imagery, Prati has less of thought 
than fancy, less of deep feeling than superficial sensi- 
bility—with some exceptions, particularly in his lyrics 
on religious subjects, that deserve higher eulogy. 
His best pieces, indeed, are those that aim at illustra- 
ting the transmuting power of Christianity over 
human nature and society. Another section of his 
lyrics, likewise among the happiest, is of the contem- 
plative character, with the attractive general title of 
Solitary Walks; another, stvled Songs of the People, 
aims at simplicity and adaptation to humbler appre- 
hensions in a manner too obviously forced, and (a 
more serious objection) is almost entirely destitute of 
moral and religious appeals to the better nature of 
the uncultivated classes he desires to benefit. The 
devotional sentiment elsewhere manifest in these 
poems is enthusiastic rather than positive; and we 
miss that direct inspiration, imbibed from the precepts 
of Christianity, which imparts both true sublimity 
and higher aesthetic effect to the verse of Manzoni. 
Without the desponding scepticism of Leopardi, Prati 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
I. New 

Elements of Psychological Medicine: 
to the Practical Study of Insanity, adapted for 
Students and General Practitioners. By Danie. 
Nose, F.R.C.S., Medical Officer to the Clifton 
Hall Retreat, and Lecturer on Psychological Medi- 
cine, at the Chatham-street School of Medicine, 
Manchester. Churchill. 

Popular Errors on the subject of Tasanity Examined 
and Exposed. By James Duncan, A.M., M.D., 
&e. &c., Physician to Sir P. Dun’s and Simpson’s 
Hospitals. M‘Glashan, Dublin; Churchill, London. 

Cases of insanity have so multiplied among us of 

late, that we cannot but hail with a cordial welcome 

every contribution from a respectable source, which 
may tend either to throwany light upon the pathology 
of this afflictive visitation, or to diffuse and render 
accessible to the student that which is already known 
and admitted. The works at the head of this article 
are both of the respectable class, and proceed from 
men not only highly esteemed in the profession, but 
each occupying a position of special advantage in re- 
lation to their experience of insanity and its treat- 
ment, The objects of the respective authors are, how- 
ever, widely diverse. Dr. Duncan undertakes, 
avowedly, the instruction of the public rather than of 
the profession. He believes that there are many 
erroneous views of the nature of insanity which pre- 
vail among the public, and which it concerns them to 
unlearn, not with a view to usurp the professional 
prerogative, but in order to have juster views of the 
social and moral and legal relations of insanity. The 
popular errors which Dr. Duncan undertakes to exa- 
mine and expose, are as follows:—(1) that the phe- 
nomena of insanity are the result of the direct and 
immediate agency of the evil spirit ; (2) that insanity 
is often confounded with crime, as well as crime mis- 
taken for insanity; (3) that the complaint depends 
upon “a morbid condition of the immaterial principle 
of thought, as distinct from the physical structure 
with which that principle is associated ;” (4) that in- 
sanity is a phrenological peculiarity, consisting in a 
want of proportion between the various powers and 
organs of which the brain consists; and that a de- 
fective education, acting upon an originally ill-condi- 
tioned organisation, exaggerates the evil, and gives 
rise to all the extravagance and absurdity which are 
met with in lunatics; and (5), according to the theory 
of the Rey. John Barlow (author of a little work 
published in London, entitled, Man’s Power over 


300KS, 


an Introduction 


Himself to control and prevent Insanity), that insanity, 
except in cases where the cerebral organisation is 
completely destroyed, consists in an indisposition on 
the part of the individual to make a right use of the 
The two last cannot be said to be 


power of volition. 





reminds one more of this last-named contemporary 
(cut off by so untimely a fate); and a tendency to 
vague, sometimes inexplicable, mysticism appears in 
some of his devotional aspirations—as in a really 
beautiful piece called The Lamp (“La Lampade”), in 
which he anticipates a golden age of peace aud love, 
when the earth shall become “a garden of fraternal 
flowers,” (sic) and Italy the “ mystical rose,” fairest 
among the fair, on whose leaves shall descend the 
brightest rays of the eternal light! In his sonnets 
are addressed, with appropriateness to those several 
personifications of the poetic spirit, Foscolo, Byron, 
Pellico, Alfieri, and Petrarch. Being still in the vigour 
of life, higher achievements may be expected from 
Prati. Meantime, the negative notoriety (almost 
certain to frustrate the object intended) has been given 
to his works of placing them in toto on the Index 
(see the decree last issued at Rome); and even in 
Florence his fourth volume, dedicated to political 
subjects, has been prohibited—thus, under the present 
regime in Italy, must the Muses submit to be handed 
over to the police! 

These annoyances and liabilities to petty tyranny 
notwithstanding, Florence provesa generally fascina- 
ting séjour to persons of literary taste—as evinced by 
the names of renown, from the circles of English 
celebrities, actually on the list of residents here—Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Trollope, 
Lever, and Frederic Tennyson (who has printed, but 
by no persuasions can be induced to publish, a volume 
of poems, giving me a higher idea of his powers, 
though I can judge but from a partial perusal, than 
even the distinguished genius of his laureate brother 
has ever impressed me with). I have not failed in the 
intention, at least, to do homage at the shrine of 
England’s greatest living poetic genius (as I must con- 
sider her), in that Casa Guidi which Elizabeth 
Browning (Barrett) has made familiar to our ears as 
household words; but have been disappointed at 
finding the season too advanced to allow of acquaint- 


THE 


‘popular” errors. The 

exist in this country; the third is very common, and 
is well exposed and expounded by the author. The 
second is an error, or rather a subject for error on 
either side the question, which beeomes every day of 
more and more serious import. And this question, 
we think, has scarcely been treated by Dr. Duncan 
with that fulness and comprehension which it is en- 
titled to. Nor does he appear fully aware of the 
difficulties of the subject. We agree with him, that, 
‘however closely insanity and crime may be con- 
nected, and however difficult it may be at times to 
distinguish them, yet they are essentially different in 
their nature, and deserve very different treatment at 
our hands.” But when he comes to describe to us 
what this difference is, his language is very unsatis- 
factory :— 


first can scarcely be said to 


“No one, I presume, will dispute that every man 
who commits a crime, or indulges in vicious habits, 
acts as if he were mad; that is, he does not duly and 
correctly compare and weigh the consequences of his 
present actions ; for, if he did, he would undoubtedly 
abandon them. But then the difference between the 
two cases is this ; that while the man in full posses- 
sion of his faculties shuts his eyes to results that he 
does not choose to see, the poor lunatic, being blinded 
by his infirmity, is incapable of looking in that parti- 
cular direction, and is, consequently, not acting 
against the impulses of his natural judgment. And 
what establishes still more clearly the distinction is, 
the manner in which the two mental conditions are 
established : vice developing itself gradually, till it 
arrives at the full maturity of crime, while insanity 
arises more or less suddenly in consequence of the 
operation of some particular exciting cause. In vice 
there is never perceptible any change of character 
further than what is compatible with the growth of 
the principle of evil; but in insanity there very fre- 
quently is; so that, in a measure, the identity of the 
individual seems to be lost in the transition. Further, 
vice is not necessarily accompanied with any disturb- 
ance of the animal functions, the greatest profligacy 
of character being quite compatible with the rudest 
health; while insanity, except perhaps in some 
chronic cases of long standing, invariably is.” 

We admit the nature of the difference: the one 
chooses not to see: the other is blinded by his in- 
firmity—the one is responsible for his actions, be they 
ever so outrageous; the other is not acting against the 
impulses of his conscience or judgment, he is neces- 
sarily and physically unconscious of « rime, either in 
act or in motive. But, when we come to sift the evi 
dence by which our author would enable us to distin- 
guish the criminal from the lunatic, we find it to be 
fallacious. Vice, so far as it is overt, mischievous, or 
violent, does not always “develope itself gradually, 
till it arrives at the full maturity of crime.” The 
mind of the criminal, we grant, is gradually schooled 


in wickedness; but how often does a vicious train of 


anceship with several parties most interesting, whom 
I have missed, owing to their absence, with most of the 
native aristocratic families, for the vil/eggiatura, sea- 
bathing, or country air. Mrs. Somerville I have had 
the pleasure of meeting ; and who can do so without 
being struck by the simplicity, the unaffected dignity, 
of her character ? Rossini, who has lately purchased 
a palace here for 40,000 scudi, I have been invited to 
meet; but he is a lion seldom to be caught for display 
at evening parties. I hear that great master looks, 
as is very natural, with impatience half-indignant at 
the actual supremacy of a Verdi on that lyric stage 
which properly belongs to him. 

From an accomplished lady of English birth, 
though Italian extraction, who has married Count 
Buonarrotti, last representative of the house of 
Michel Angelo, and the present Minister of Public 
Instruction, I learn that the MS. records of that great 
artist and poet, which are still lying inedited at the 
Buonarrotti Palace (a place publicly exhibited one 
day in each week), are of immense number, and of 
course inestimable value, including 300 letters to his 
nephew and heir (of whom the present Count is 
lineal descendant), the letters of various celebrated 
men to himself, memoirs and memoranda in his own 
hand, and some poems, yet only existent in MS., of 
which the most beautiful are addressed to Vittoria 
Colonna—the object of Michel Angelo’s exalted and 
almost religious regard. Of the worth of such a col- 
lection, and the importance—one might say obligation 
—of ultimately givingit to the world, to surround with 
new glory that mighty name, Madame Buonarrotti, 
herself a person of taste and a leader in the high 
society of Florence, is fully sensible; it is to be re- 
gretted that the public avocations of her husband have 
hitherto prevented him from giving the time requi- 
site to the task he naturally desires to discharge in 
person; but we may yet hope to see the life of the 
“Tusean Apelles” illustrated, by the production of 
these invaluable materials. 


DRAMA, &c. 


thought and motive escape public observation until it 
suddenly breaks out in crime. How will revenge be 
nursed in silence, and even concealed in acts of kindness, 
until a fitting opportunity presents of wreaking its 
hatred on its unsuspecting object. Nor does insanity 
always break out into sudden violence. The distinction 
certainly is alame one. Equally unfortunate is the 
attempt to hold out the state of the general health 
as an indication. Insanity and vice may both exist 
either with or without manifestly impaired health. 

The chapter on moral insanity is, however, highly 

interesting; and, on the whole, we can commend the 

book as valuable and instructive to the general reader. 

It is free from technicalities and professional pedan- 

try, and does equal credit to the heart as to the intel- 

lect of the author. 

With Mr. Noble’s work the general reader has little 
concern ; but it will doubtless be highly esteemed by 
the profession, and find a place in the library of every 
student of medicine. 

On the Use of an artificial Membrana Tympani, i 
cases of Deafness dependent upon Pe rforation or De- 
struction of the Natural Organ. By Joseru TOYNBEE, 
F.R.S., Aural Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Surgeon to the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, &c. 

HALF a century has not elapsed since the late cele- 

brated Sir Astley Cooper introduced, for the relief of 

deafness arising from obstruction of the Eustachian 
tube, the operation of puncturing the membrana 
tympani ; and the success attending the operation in 
some instances left no room to doubt the correctness 
of the theory on which the proposal was founded. It 
was thought at that day, and the opinion yet pre- 
vails, that the Eustachian tube is always open, and 
that the air enters it or escapes through it con- 
stantly, as the state of the tympanic cavity becomes 
affected by the vibrations of its membrane. Mr. 
Toynbee is, however, of opinion that the Eustachian 
tube is always closed, except during the act of swal- 
lowing, when the muscles concerned in deglutition 
momentarily open the guttural orifice of the tube, and 
thus afford a free egress to the mucus secreted.by the 
lining membrane of the tympanum, and allow air to 
enter or leave the tympanic cavity. In proof of 
this, he refers to the unpleasant sensation produced in 
the ears by descending in a diving-bell, relieved by 
the act of swallowing, by which means the external 
condensed air enters the tympanum by the Eustachian 
tube, and thus offers an equivalent resistance on the 
inner wall of the membrana tympani. Mr. Toynbee 
further argues that, in order for hearing to be perfect, 
the tympanic cavity must be closed; and this belief 
led him to consider whether a morbid perforation of 
the membrane might not be remedied by an artificial 
substitute. This he has at length contrived, certainly 
with considerable ingenuity and perseverance, and he 
relates nine cases in which more or less benefit has 
resulted from its use. We can only regret that an 
invention which requires the greatest delicacy of 
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manipulation, as well as nice mechanical adjustment, 
and which, if there is any practical utility in it, is | 


liable to be brought into disrepute by extraneous 
sources of failure, was so early brought before the 
public. Mr. Toynbee enjoys sufficient opportunities 


of testing the practical value of his invention in many | 


hundreds of cases; and had he waited until the sources 
of failure—which must be numerous—had been duly 
met and well considered, he would have had a much 
better case to bring before the profession. We can- 
not, however, refuse Mr. Toynbee the credit of a bold 
and skilful attempt, at the least, to bring the princi- 
ples of acoustic science to bear practically on the re- 
lief of a distressing infirmity. On the degree of future 
success which may be expected to attend this novel 
operation, we do not presume to speak. We can only 
heartily wish that it may not disappoint Mr. Toynbee’s 
expectations. 

The Prussian Oculist : 


a Manual of Information respect- | 


ing the Ober Medicinal Rath de Leww of Grifrath. | 


By an English Clergyman. London: Hatchard. 
TuHirty years ago, a clever article appeared in an 
English periodical, entitled “the Age of Puffing.” 
The writer of that article was mistaken, as he must 
by this time have discovered, if he be still living. 
Nothing was known, comparatively, in England, of 
the art of puffing, until the last ten years; and every 
year, and almost every month, developes some new 
mystery in this line. If public attention is not soon 
awakened, the press itself will be in danger of dege- 
nerating into one vast puffing machine. Already the 


assiduous in promoting, as far as circumstances allow, | at Belfast, there were several communications brought 
the comfort of her guests?” In taking our leave of | forward of sufficient interest to demand careful atten- 


the English clergyman and his protégé, the Prussian 
oculist, we would recommend any London oculist, 
who is short of patients, to retire to some distant 


| 
| 
| 


village, near a railway station, containing 1600 inha- | 


bitants, and a fair-sized inn, and thence to issue a 
pretty red book, entitled the “ English Oculist, by a 
Prussian Clergyman,” printed in the language of 
the inhabitants of some large district on the Conti- 
nent, and cireulate it in the principal towns. It 
should describe the oculist as a demigod, and explain 
the easiest way of getting at him, his mode of 


tion, either from their intrinsic interest, or their 
bearing on the scientific problems of the day, 
Amongst the subjects of modern growth, Physical 
Geography worthily obtains a large amount of 
consideration, and bids fair to rival in interest, eyen 
in popular estimation, its sister science Gevlogy—so 
striking and beautiful is the adaptation of every por- 
tion of the surface of the earth found to be in rela- 


| tion to the apparent purpose and particular end of 


receiving patients, and his fees for rich and poor, so | 
as to zatch fish of all kinds,—and we believe that, if | 


the oculist is a tolerable linguist, he will soon make 


his fortune; for, doubtless, folly and imbecility are | 


not peculiar to the English. 


Il. Eprpemics AND THE Pusiic HEALTH. 
The Cholera, as might have been anticipated, has 


| been more extensively fatal during the last week or 


most experienced puffers do not content themselves | 


with appearing in large type in every periodical ; 
but they have for years been publishing little books, 
which are thrown into omnibuses and railway car- 
riages. The Prussian OUcculist takes a somewhat 
higher stand. It is published at a most respectable 


house ; and we venture to say that the object of its | 


publication is not even known to the publisher. The 
paper is good; the print large, and well executed; 
the cover, of a deep deep rose colour, is ornamented 
with golden letters; the title-page affects a truthful 


—“by an English Clergyman.” It is a compliment 
to the clergy, and a very just one, when quacks as- 
sume the sacred calling of this respected body, in 
order to gull the public. For years we were deluged 
with announcements that “a clergyman” had dis- 
covered a cure for “nervous disorders ;” and at 
length the egg was hatched, and out came Moseley, 
the quack, still under the clerical disguise. The 
Prussian Oculist is said to be written by an English 


ten days of warm weather, than in the previous week. 
The return of the Registrar-General for the week 
ending Oct. 22, gives 83 deaths from cholera in the 
metropolitan districts, of which 49 occurred in the 
districts south of the river. Of the whole number, 
however, it appears, on analysis, that 13 were not 
eases of Asiatic cholera, which reduces the number to 
70, and of these thirteen, six at least were deaths re- 
sulting from various causes independent of the epidemic. 
One was a case of ‘ typhus,” preceded by diarrhoea; 
another (at Little Denmark-street, St. Giles’s) was a 


| simple case of excessive drinking, terminating in 


diarrhoea and collapse, without the prominent symp- 
toms of cholera. ‘The poor man admitted he had 
drunk freely of beer the day previously, and eaten no 
food.” An opinion prevails a good deal, that during 
the prevalence of cholera every fatal case of diarrheea, 
which oceurs from any cause whatsoever, partakes in 
some degree of the epidemic influence. It is therefore 
returned as “ choleraic,” and helps to swell the lists 


: ; ‘ - | of cholera deaths he needless alarm of the public. 
air, and reveals the author's profession—not his name | of chateen dentin, 0 ¢ — phe 


The number of deaths from diarrhoea in the corre- 
sponding week of 1852 was 37; so that, allowing for 


| the influence of the unseasonably warm weather, there 


| deaths having been only 45. 
| examine into the number of deaths from other causes, 


clergyman, who has been induced to withhold his | 
name from the title-page from “considerations of | 


delicacy towards justly eminent practitioners in Eng- 
land” whom he had consulted, but who may never- 
theless ascertain his address by inquiring at the pub- 
lisher’s. Where, then, is the “ delicacy; and wherein 
does it consist? The object of this is plainly to let 
the reader infer what, obviously, it was not deemed 


ite Yo —= » he > iv »L 3 >| . ° 
uite safe to assert—that the “ superlative skill of the | the deaths from consumption are, this week, below the 


. ° . | average, and those from pneumonia and bronchitis 
ness of a clergyman which had resisted the skill of all | average, and t m pas . 


He must be blind indeed | 


russian oculist had succeeded in curing the blind- 


the oculists in England !” 
who cannot see through this flimsy veil. If the 
author is indeed a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, let him show his face, and take his stand beside 
the Rev. Willis Moseley, the Rev. T. B. Everest, and 
other notorious clerical quacks. 
man, we call upon Mr. Hatchard to reflect upon the 
influence which his respectable name may exercise in 


inducing our fellow-countrymen to trust their eye- | 
sight to the care of a foreigner, who was never heard | 


of in England until his name appeared in the Log of 
the Water- Lily, published last year, which the occulist 
himself admits to contain statements “very kind,” 
but ‘not at all accurate.” A careful perusal of this 

retty little puff reveals some curious contradictions. 

fe are told, ‘“‘ The primary object of this little work 
is to present to English readers a brief but truthful 
account of one of the most remarkable men of the 
age. A secondary object is to furnish such practical 
details as will be of service to those English ‘eye 
patients’ who may desire to avail themselves of his 
vast experience and superlative skill.” And yet we 
are told (p. 45) that “his want of system in statedly 
seeing his patients is universally complained of;” 
and the great inconvenience of consulting him at the 
hotel, together with many disappointments, suspense, 
“and even irritation to many an attendant friend,” 
sopeers, on the writer’s own showing, to counter- 
balance the supposed advantage of obtaining the 
assistance of his “superlative skill.” But, then, if 
the great oculist is so crowded with patients that 


“persons are sometimes kept in the ante-room for | 
the whole day, without being able to get a sight of | 


him,” why is this pious clergyman so anxious to add 
to the crowd, and thus increase the “ discomforts of 
their unhomelike sojourn?” If it is true that so 
exaggerated an opinion of the skill of this divinity 
has got abroad, that he has already more patients 
than he can attend to, would it not be more Christian- 
like to leave him alone “in his glory,” than to add 
to the crowd, the inconvenience, the discomfort, and 
the disappointment of patients, by paving the way 
for more,—puffing the village, the country, the 
method and expense of travelling, the hotel, its land- 
lord, George Flick, and his sister, Miss Flick, 


If he is not a clergy- | to prepare for the invasion of the latter. 


is nothing very remarkable about the diarrhea, the 
And when we turn to 


we find the following items, viz. :— 

Deaths from Diarrhea ... 45 

Scarlatina ae ; 46 

Typhus ... os 47 

Bronchitis : 68 

Pneumonia... bat a Oe 

Cholera... cas ‘ 83 

rs Phthisis ... on ast A 
While, therefore, the deaths from disease in the 
bowels are set down as 128, the deaths from disease 
in the lungs appear to have been 258, or rather more 
than twice the number. Now, when we reflect that 


very little above it, we may justly express our sur- 
prise that, as diseases of the lungs are just as pre- 
ventible as diseases in the bowels, so little has been 
done to arrest the mortality from the former, while 
the whole nation is at work, and very properly too, 
There is a 
general impression on the public mind that consump- 
tion is a common and fatal disease ; but the actual 
proportion of deaths from pulmonary affections, as 
compared with deaths from other causes, is astound- 
ing. The deaths from diseases of the organs of respi- 
ration in the week corresponding with last week, 
during each of the last ten years, amount altogether, 


| including tubercular (consumptive) diseases, to 3019, 





| 
| 


or little less than a third of the deaths from all 
causes (9577), from which it appears that every third 
person who dies is a victim to pulmonary disease. 
As far as we are aware, no systematic inquiry has, as 
yet, been instituted into the social and removeable 
causes of this most fearful mortality. The dread of 
cholera,—which (including the epidemic of 1849) has 
not been fatal to more than sixty-eight persons in the 
corresponding weeks, or a forty-fourth only of the 
numbers destroyed by pulmonary disease,—has, more 
than once, amounted to an absolute panie. Yet a 
disease, incomparably more destructive, is always at 
our doors, and to a great extent unheeded. It would 
be difficult to name a family which has not directly 
or collaterally suffered from consumption ; yet, little 
attention has been given to its causes, and no attempt 
has been made, till of late, to cure it. When will the 
causes of pulmonary disease be made a sanitary ques- 
tion ? Its fatality certainly entitles it to the atten- 
tion of Government. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Tue Great CurRENTS IN THE NortH PActFIC 
AND NorTHERN OceAns.—Although the last meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science was unmarked by the announcement of any 
distinguishing discovery, as, for instance, the change 


“who ‘speaks a leetle English,’ and will be found | of the refrangibility of light at the previous meeting 





each, when we sweep away all territorial designations 
and political geographical divisions, using these only 
for the convenience of reference, and regarding Earth, 
Sea, and Air, in their various contigurations, tides, 


| currents, and mutual interdependences and products 


as one yast whole; each of whose parts, properties, 


| and phenomena have a direct and recognisable bearing 
on the other. 


The annals of navigation are full of evidence of the 


| practical value of the knowledge of oceanic currents 
| and prevailing winds; the shortening of the passage 
| to Rio Janeiro, from the data collected and calculations 


made by Lieut. Maury, furnishes the most striking 
of recent instances; so that the notes of Dr. Scoresby 
on the temperature of the surface, and the great cur- 
rcnts of the North Pacific and Northern Oceans, claim 
to be noticed as a contribution towards a better know- 
ledge of the surface of the globe. 

The determination of these currents depended on 
observations of the temperature of the ocean, chiefly 
at the surface, similar to those made by Franklin 
which exercised so great and favourable an influ- 
ence onthedestinies of New York. These observations, 
when properly reduced, point to some curious results 
connected with the cold current descending from the 
Polar Sea, and the warm ascending one from the 
Tropics, and were derived from notes taken during 
sixteen voyages between New York and an European 
port, embracing an average breadth of 220 miles on a 
stretch of 2600 miles across the Atlantic. A striking 
difference of temperature is observable in the eastern 
and western divisions of this strip of ocean, amounting 
to an average range of the extremes of temperature 
on the western side of almost three to one, when com- 
pared with the eastern. The courses these two great 
currents take are very diversified; sometimes the 
Polar current plunges below the Gulf-stream, which, 
being the warmer, flows above it; sometimes they 
split and flow almost side by side, the polar current 
along the coast of America, the warmer stretching 
out to sea. Again, they interlace; the warm cur- 
rent being now the upper, then the lower one; whilst 
at times their mutual impinging causes them to de- 
flect, so that the Gulf-stream, being divided, flows, 
one portion to the south-east of Europe and north of 
Africa, the other along the coasts of Ireland and 
England, towards Norway ; this split being due to 
the force of the cold current from the Polar Sea set- 
ting to the east of Newfoundland. 

Mr. Scoresby draws attention to the effects of these 
vast currents of warm and cold water ; first, as to the 
well-known ameliorating influences of the Gulf- 
stream on these Islands and northern Europe, and the 
comparative equability of our temperature ; and then 
points out how these currents mingled the oceanic 
waters, distributing the amount of salts they contain 
equably throughout the mass. Another service they 
render is the formation of sand-banks in certain 
localities, and under circumstances especially fitted 
for fish to frequent, as, for instance, the banks of 
Newfoundland. The soil of these banks in the va- 
rious oceans is shifted and removed from time to 
time, a process Mr. Scoresby regards as requisite 
to preserve them in a state fit for the habitation of 
fish; whilst the intermingling of the two great 
currents equalise the oceanic temperature in the end, 
and thus also the land temperature; since the warm 
current, setting into the Arctic Sea, detaches the 
vast icebergs and floes of ice; thus not only prevent- 
ing such an accumulation of ice in those regions from 
permanently occupying them, and, glacier-wise, gra- 
dually creeping over the more temperate northern 
latitudes, rendering them as uninhabitable as the polar 
regions, but, by carrying the ice, or the cold water 
produced by its melting, towards the Tropics, dimi- 
nishing the terrible heat to which they would other- 
wise be exposed. 

PHYSICS. 


Movecutar IxrituENces.—Dr. Tyndall, in a paper 
read before the Royal Society, offers several inter- 
esting facts and remarks to our notice on the influence 
which the molecular structure of several organic 
substances exert on the transmission of heat through 
them. Observing that all solid bodies met with in 
nature may be classified under three general heads, 
the amorphous, e. g. a lump of clay ; the crystalline, 
a diamond; the organised, plants and animals—he 
ingeniously points to the crystalline class, as seeming 
to bridge the chasm between the amorphous and or- 
ganised bodies, as if, in crystals, Nature had made 
her first effort at structural arrangement. The pe- 
culiar molecular structure of any substance shows 
itself by the modification suffered by any force during 
its passage through the substance: thus, the polar- 
isation and bifurcation of a ray of light, in passing 
through a crystal of Iceland spar, is an example of 
this modification of force by molecular structure, 
whilst many magnetic phenomena may be probably 
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referred to the same source. Now, organic structures | 
furnish an ample field for inquiries into molecular | 
influences, since it is in this division that Nature, to | 
attain her special ends, has arranged her materials 
in multitudinous forms. In this paper Professor 
Tyndall chiefly confines himself to the effect of the | 
molecular structure of wood on its power of transmit- | 
ting heat. After alluding to some former experiments 
on the subject by De la Rive and Decandolle, who 
showed that the conducting power of wood for heat 
was greater along than across the fibre, he details the 
mode of constructing and using the delicate instru- 
ment employed in his investigations, followed by a 
table containing the results of these experiments on 
fifty-four varieties of wood. In wood, three lines 
may be observed running at right angles to each 
other—the first line is parallel to the fibre; the second | 
is perpendicular to the fibre, and to the ligneous layers, 
which indicate the annual growth of the tree ; whilst 
the third is perpendicular to the fibre, and parallel, or 
rather tangent to the ligneous layers. From the 
above varieties of wood, cubes were cut equal in size, 
so that the two opposite faces on each cube were in 
every case parallel to the above lines; two faces 
being parallel to the ligneous layers, two perpendicular 
to them, and the remaining two perpendicular to 
the fibre; and it was in these three directions that 
the velocity with which heat passed through these 
cubes was determined by means of the deflection of 
the needle of a galvanometer attached to the appa- 
ratus before alluded to. 

The results thus tabulated fully corroborate the | 
conclusion previously arrived at by De la Rive and 
Decandolle, that wood transmits heat more rapidly 
along its fibre than in any other direction; thus, to | 
take Oak wood, standing second on the list, the ratios 
of velocities with which heat is transmitted are— 


Parallel to the fibre .., .. 34.00 
Perpendicular to the fibre, ‘and parallel to 
the ligneous layers . 9:50 
Perpendicular both to the fibre and the 
ligneous layers... , 11.00 


The « density of the wood seems to ¢ exert no influence 
on its conducting power: American birch, a com- 


| tween 


such as guano and its numerous imitations, are so 
largely employed in agriculture, information on the 
influence of ammonia on vegetation has a double value 
—-scientific and practical ; 
arrived at by M. Georges Ville, which have been 
brought before the Royal Society, and published in 
the "Philosophical Magazine, on this subject, are 
worthy consideration. This gentleman notices the 
prevalent opinion, that the nitrogen of the air (fol- 
lowing Thenard, he calls it azote, a far better, because 
a distinctive name; but the many insist upon nitro- 
gen) does not contribute to the growth of plants; 
and yet he shows that the crops do not draw all their 
nitrogen from the soil, since the crops, 
manured svil, contain more of this element than the 
soil on which they grow. Whence, therefore, this 
excess of nitrogen? To determine this question, M. 
Ville divides his inquiries into : 
The determination of the quantity of ammonia 
contained in the atmosphere. 
2. Is nitrogen absorbed by plants ? 
3. The influence of ammonia, when added to the 
air, on vegetation. 
With regard to the first question, he quotes the 
experiments of MM. Griiyer, Kemp, and Fresenius, 
who respectively make the proportion of ammonia to 


be 0°333 vol., 3°880 vols., 0°098 vol. by dav, and 
0°169 vol. by night, in 1,000,000 volumes of air. He 


endeavours to show the causes of these discrepancies, 
and makes the amount of ammonia to oscillate be- 
01714 vol., and 02943 vol. in 1,000,000 
volumes of atmospheric air. 

He believes that, although the nitrogen of the 
air is absorbed by plants, the atmospheric ammonia 
is not concerned in this absorption, since the air 
scarcely contains 0.0000000224 of the volatile alkali, 
and in this proportion its effects are inappreciable. 


| These conclusions are founded on numerous experi- 


ments—from which this observer deduces : first, that 


| the nitrogen of the air is absorbed by the cereals, as 
| well as by all other plants ; and, secondly, that the am- 


| 


paratively light wood, possesses a superior conductive | 


power to any of the fifty-five other kinds; whilst 


lron- wood, _ a specific gravity of 1-426, stands | 


low, being’ N Yo. 41 on the list; opposed to this, Oak 
(No. 2) and Coromandel wood (No. 4)—the latter so 
hard and dense as to be used by savages for sharp 
weapons—are almost at the top of the list ; whilst 
Scotch fir (No. 53) is last but one in the table. 

It is also observable that there exists no definite 


relation between the longitudinal and lateral power | 


of conducting heat; the tendency appears to be, as with 


Laurel-wood, that those woods which transmit heat | 


least rapidly along the fibre, allow it to pass most | 


rapidly across it; but the exceptions to this rule are 
too numerous to deduce any general law. We find, 
however, one constant result in each desc ription of 
wood,—viz., that heat passes more rapidly in the 
direction perpendicular to the ligneous layers than in 
that parallel to them, which leads us to the following 
law of the molecular influence on the passage of heat 
through wood of every kind:—At all points not 
situated in the centre of the tree, wood possesses three 
unequal axes of calorific conduction, which are at 
right angles to each other. The first and principal 
axis is parallel to the fibre of the wood; 
and intermediate axis is perpendicular to the fibre 
and the ligneous layers ; 


the second | 
| bloom at all, 
whilst the third and least | 


axis is perpendicular to the fibre and parallel to the | 


layers. 


"This law is also applicable to the elastic power of | 


wood, as determined by Savart, who found that wood 


possessed three axes of elasticity, which coincide with | 


the above axes of calorific conduction. The 
greatest elasticity corresponding with that of the 


axis of | 


greatest conductive power, and the axis of least elas- | 


ticity with that of least conductive power. 
The same law prevails, both with 
adhesive power of wood, and to its permeability to 


regard to the | 


liquids—wood possessing three axes of cohesion, and | 
three axes of permeability to liquids, all of which | 


coincide with those of calorific 
greatest with the greatest, and the least with the 

least. Thus wood possesses four systems of axes,— 

viz., of calorific conduction, of elasticity, of cohesion, 

and of liquid permeability, all of which are coincident 

with each other. The tabulated results also serve to 

confirm the theory of Professor Stokes, that the flux 

of heat through any solid body is referable to three 

rectangular axes, which he calls the thermic axes of 

the body. 

The utility of these several axes is exhibited both | 
in Nature and in the adaptations of wood to the pur- 
poses of Man. Thus its feeble lateral pared nat 
power, added to the still feebler conducting power of 
the bark, preserves the tree from the prejudicial effects | 
of the sudden changes of temperature to which it is | 
exposed. Its great longitudinal elastic power is made | 
available in musical instruments, shafts for carriages, 
&c.; its greatest axis of cohesion, also longitudinal, 


conduction, — the | 


| 


monia of the atmosphere performs no appreciable part 
in the growth of plants vegetating in a limited at- 
mosphere. 


] 


so that the conclusions | 


even in | 


| in every thing else ; 


3. With reference to the influence of ammonia on | 
| vegetation :—if this gas be added to air, the growth of 


the plant becomes remarkably active. In the pro- 
portion of 4-10,000ths, the influence of this gas is 
developed at the end of eight to ten days, and con- 
tinues to manifest its presence with increasing in- 
tensity. The leaves, at first pale green, darken, 
coming deeper and deeper in tint, and for a time 
almost black; and when vegetation has arrived at its 
proper period, the crop far exceeds that grown in pure 
air from similar plants, and, weight for. weight, their 
nitrogenous constituents are doubled. 

By means of ammonia we can not only stimulate 
vegetation, but also modify its course, delay the 
action of certain functions, and enlarge the develop- 
ment and modification of certain organs ; but its em- 
ployment, if ill-directed and at improper times, will 
be most mischievous, since according to the period of 
growth of the plant do the effects of this gas differ. 


| pleasing ornamentation. 
be- | 


If its use be commenced when several months must | 


elapse before the plants flower, it produces no dis- 
turbance; they follow the ordinary course of their 
vegetation »—but if its use be commenced at the time 
of flowering, this function is stopped or del: vet the 
plant shoots forth leaves in abundance, and, if it 
the flowers are barren. 

Accepting these results of M. Ville as well-founded, 
two rules of importance to farmers may be deduced 
from them : 

1. With cereal and all seed crops to use ammonia- 
cal manures in the early stages of the growth of the 
crop. : 

2. With grass and green crops, when the leaf is 
the desired organ to develop, to use these manures 
frequently, especially before the time of flowering. 

I1ERMEs. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE 
A FINE ART. 

WE have repeatedly urged the necessity of public 
sympathy and information, as essentials towards the 
promotion of architecture as a Fine Art; and we 
again repeat that books are wanted—not more for the 
professional student, than for “the million.” Such 
books, however, as are intended to disseminate know- 
ledge and the principles of taste among the people in 
general, must be seductive in illustration and low as 
possible in price. Instead of paying high for thick 
paper, large type, broad margins, and a few finely 
executed copper engragings, we require thin paper, 
type small as may be, minimum margin, and fair 
plain wood-cuts in every page, mingled with the letter- 
press. Such a book as this is now before us ; but it is 
no English book; it is the 
@ Archéologie, par M. de Caumont: 


MONTHLY 


Ouvrage approuve 


reir : . soo ee 
par l'Institut des Provinces de France ; pour lenseigne- 


| 
in building, furniture, &c. ; whilst the axis of greatest | 


resistance to the passage of liquids is taken advanti ige | 


of by coopers, in cutting their staves. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
Tue Apsorprion oF NITROGEN AND AMMONIA 
BY PLanrs.—At a time when ammoniacal manures, 


} 





ment de cette Science dans les Colléges, les Séminaires et 
les Maisons d Education des deux sexes. The conclud- 


| supremacy ? 


Abécédaire ou Rudiment 


| the 


ing words of the title are particularly to be noted,— | 


not, indeed, as indicating that the ladies of France 
care a whit more for architectural archeology than 
those of England ; 


| trospective 


puts no limit to that universal appreciation which art 
must command before it can be expected thoroughly 
to develop itself. Here is a book of one thousand 
pages, small octavo, an inch and a half thick, literally 
crammed with perspective views, plans, elevations, 
sections, and details of architecture, ecclesiastical, 
civil, and military, excellently engraved from masterly 
drawings, and costing about as many francs in Paris, 
as such a work from the English ] ress would cost 
crowns in London. Infants will through it, 
again and again, as a mere picture-book; artists will 
be equally pleased with it as a gallery of admirable 
engravings, just effecting the purpose — with 
pictorial sufficiency; while every person of ordinary 
intelligence and curiosity will be induced te ) peruse 
the descriptions, statements, and reasonings of its 
copious letter-press. The book is really a marvel of 
substantial worth, beauty, and cheapness; and we 
congratulate ourselves on the mere chance which has 
brought us acquainted with it. As the study of the 
French language is especially insisted on ‘by Mr. 
Knowles in his pamphlet on architectural education, 
we cannot do better than recommend M. de Caumont’s 
Abécedaire ou Rudiment d@ Archéologie as an “ ouvrage 
approuve ’ for those youths who are preps aring them- 
selves, at college or school, for the architectural pro- 
fession. 

The Triumphal Arch, at Antwerp, erected on the 
occasion of a recent visit paid to the city by the King 
of the Belgians and the Duke and Duchess of Brabant, 
though a temporary structure, since dé eyes: is per- 
petuated in the Builder, Vol. X1., p. 61 As a mere 
piece of scenic display, it was no doubt sufficiently 
striking ; but we cannot join in the regret expressed 
by the King and his illustrious descendants, that it 
should only have been destined for a temporary pur- 
pose. The general range, below the upper entabla- 
ture of the centre, is well enough ; but we have rarely 
seen anything more fearfully top-heavy than the 
load above. 

In the Builder, Vol. XI., pp. 607, 643, are effective 
wood-engravings, showing how the Turkish Mahome- 
dan fashions are changing, in architecture as well as 
and it is amusing to observe that, 
while we are erecting a Cairo-mosque-like building in 
Leicester-square, London, another of our architects is 
putting up a Pall-mall-club-house Kiosk, at Tophana, 
Constantinople. Mr. Smith’s design for the Sultan’s 
Casino is of simple idea, but of good proportions and 
We cannot, however, but 
feel that the projecting mass of upper story, in the 
centre of the front, has scarcely the appearance of 
adequate support in the four scroll brackets beneath 
it. And here, by the way, we must admit that the 
bracket, so ornamented, assumes the appearance of a 
thing stuck against the wall, instead of a support, 
built into and projecting out from the wall—the outer 
arm of a lever, whose inner arm has its fulcrum in 
the masonry below, and its power in the weight of 
that above. 

The Turkish Sultan’s New Palace, at Dolma Baktché, 
is by an Armenian architect, the son of the Sultan’s 


builder. Unlike Mr. Smith’s Kiosk, this building 
shows the grafting of classic design upon a native 


feeling of very different character. There appear to 
be some good parts in the design ; but, as a whole, we 
must confine our eulogies to what has reference to 
rich scenic effect, and that of a very theatrical cha- 
racter. 

But how is it the Turk, still so faithful to his creed, 


and so furious to fight about it, is giving up so readily 


Mahomet’s 


the architectural signs and symbols 
Is not the process at work, which may 
ere long make the change in the Turk’s religion not 
less remarkable than that of his palace architecture ; 
and restore to Christ—from whom it was taken—the 
Mosque of St. Sophia ? 

In the absence of any new subjects calling for 
immediate notice, we are induced to give a little re- 
matter on the subject of the Palladian 
architecture which prevailed in this country before 
Athenian Stewart began to render ultra-clas- 
sical. We have recently been rambling over the cities 
of Bath and Bristol, which contain buildings of the 
age and character referred to, not equalled by any- 
thing erected since in the same localities. John Wood, 
of Bath, was, we believe, the author of most of these 
handsome structures, among which are the Circus, 
Crescents, Queen-square, and other examples in or 
near Bath, and the Exchange of Bristol. The latter 
is, unquestionably, Wood’s most perfect work—a Pal- 
ladian edifice more unexceptionable, on the whole, 
than any building of Palladio’s with which we are 
acquainted ; and we have seen the great majority of 


us so 


that celebrated architect’s works at Venice, Vicenza, 
and elsewhere. 
The Bristol Exchange was begun in 1740, and 


opened three years after ; and it has therefore remained 
the principal ornament of the city for 110 years. It 
is of no great size as a public building, nor is it of 
extraordinary decorative pretension. ‘The conven- 
tional general laws of composition are observed, and 
various legitimate details are employed in their 
due order; and, unless it be in the two balustrade 
ranges that surround the area of the court, there is 
nothing very original in the design. But, we ques- 
tion whether there be extant an elevation better 


| studied in its parts and proportions than the prin- 


but as showing that M. Caumont ! cipal street front of the Bristol Exchange. 


Not in- 
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important facades; while the colonnaded court, or 
peristyle, is positively a gem of themost refined beauty. 
Take any point of view within the quadrangle, or with- 
out the building, all is equally cared for ; each part is 
as goodas the combination of the whole is pleasing. 
This structure, in short, is a model example of the 


certain satisfactory effect which will always attend | 


the modest and well-informed use of those materials 
of design that were in exclusive use by Kent, Bur- 
lington, Gibbs, Wood, Campbell, and Chambers. 
Excepting in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Wren’s architecture 


was not of the I V 
Vanbrugh. Inigo Jones's, being earlier still, was (ex- 


cepting the Whitehall building) yet farther removed 
from a strict obedience to the rules observed by the 
school alluded to, and during the universal influence 
of which arose the numerous mansions of the English 
aristocracy that attest the sole cultivation of Palla- 
dian architecture during the greater part of the last 
century. That the name of John Wood should not 
have appeared in our collected “ Lives of British 
Architects,” is simply a proof that, without a London 
repute, reputation is naught. But, in strict truth, we 
aver that John Wood, of Bath, deserves as distin- 
guished a place in the temple of fame as any of the 
others names we have associated with his 
own. 

The charm of the architecture, now especially under 
consideration, is perhaps that which is produced by 
the poetry of the Pope school. Both the Popeian 
and the Anglo-Palladian compositions are standards 
of academic propriety, refinement, and grace; and, 
for our own parts, we would rather have such things 
again, and such things only, than the confused mul- 
tiplicity of ** opposites ” which are now contending 
‘‘ without end or order.” The Anglo-Palladian re- 
mained for a time as completely nationalised and 
catholic in England as the Gothic had been; and the 
result was a far greater increase of good or respect- 
able architecture than may be at first supposed. In 
the Vitruvius Britannicus of Colin Campbell (though 
including much that is very inferior), there is suffi- 
cient to show what magnificent, elegant, and meri- 
torious works were constructed during the eighteenth 
century. The publication referred to contains, for 
instance, illustrations of the following palaces or 
mansions, viz., Wansted, Blenheim, Castle Howard, 
Greenwich, Wilton, Grimsthorpe, Burlington House, 
Houghton, Mereworth, Stourhead; and te these 
might be added many more of equal importance, in- 
cluding the pre-eminent palace of Stowe, which pre- 
sents one of the most extended and elegantly noble 
facades in Europe. This last example, however, is, 
we believe, by an Italian architect, though certainly 
we have seen nothing of the kind in Italy to equal it. 

The consideration of these matters leaves us to wish 
that a goodly folio were attainable, including all the 
critically approved examples of the Anglo-Palladian 
of the eighteenth century, with a supplement devoted 
to the Vanbrugho-Palladian ; 
Blenheim and Castle Howard must be allowed a wide 
latitude of eccentricity. Such a book (including, of 
course, a well-digested body of criticism) would have 
a wholesome influence on professional judgment and 
public taste ; for there is at present an ambitious rest- 
lesness hostile to the one, and a visual perplexity 
inimical to the other. Our architects are ever seeking 
to excite attention by some additional novelty to the 
miscellaneous design of their country, till the public 
finds itself incapable of fixed regard for anything. 
Painting and sculpture are secure in their hold upon 
a certain amount of truthful appreciation and earnest 
feeling, for the obvious reason that they imitate the 
forms or colours of common nature, as commonly 
known; but architecture, having no such standard 
for its observers to refer to, can only be regarded by 
the public with judgment and interest when it pro- 
minently assumes some settled and uniform character, 
leaving the general mind to become conventionalised 
into the willing acceptance of it as a result agreed 
upon. During the last century, architectural England 
was a monarchy governed by one of the Vicenza 


whose 





family : it is now a republic, with an established 
Gothic Church, but otherwise with nothing sovereign, 
except a universal right to be as multifarious as a 


museum-fancier. Not content with having each par- 
ticular building in any one particular style, we now 
see several styles in one particular building. In the 
neighbourhood of Bristol, the other day, we observed 


a house erecting, which combines Church Gothic, 
Italian, Tudor, Ordinary Modern, Original extra- 
ordinary, and Castellated! The country generally is 


overrun by spec ial advocates from Rome, Venice, 
Lombardy, Germany, Byzantium, Greece, rural Italy, 
E (Pharaonic and Mahomedan), as well as by 
speaking all the Gothic dialects, ecclesias- 
and domestic, of the Middle Ages. In fact, 
there is just now a very “confusion of tongues,” 
which — utterly preventing the accomplishment of 
any one truly great work that may address posterity, 
as we are addressed by Apollinopolis Magna, the 
Acropolis, the Coliseum, York Minster, and the Taja 
Mah’l—is fruitfully productive in such a multitudi- 
nous variety of practical experiments, as may simply 
leave to posterity the task of deducing therefrom, if 





possible, some of those all-governing principles, for | 


lack of which our thousand architects, with their 
thousand differing tastes, are wholly ungovernable. 


] 
ferior in style and taste are the other lower and less 


same family; neither was that of 


for the designer of | 





We imagine, however, (though perhaps our ‘ wish | 


is father to our thought,”) there are already indica- 
tions of the joint ascendancy which will ere long be 
given to the pointed Gothic for all ecclesiastical, and 
to the Roman for all other buildings. The pure 
Grecian will be held in mere desuetudal reverence, 
like the Egyptian ; and the varions medley and non- 
descript styles which are now presenting themselves 
under the impulses of conflicting and capricious faney, 
as they have risen like bubbles, will so subside. The 
medizval Roman is so improvable, so capable of mo- 
dification, so rich in the compound of its Greek adop- 
tions and its own peculiar features, so pre-eminent in 
the scenic and pictorial, and so happily systematised, 
without the enforcement of tyrannical law, that 
it must, we think, assert its co-supremacy with the 
Gothic, and assume its permanent position as the 
mode best adapted to the comfort, dignity, and splen- 
dour of every class of civil structure. The harmo- 
nised union of the column and entablature with the 
pier and arch, the noble portico and the majestic 
dome, the varied ornateness and form of which the 
doors and windows are susceptible; the balustrade, 
baleony, and basement; the effective boldness and 
richness of the main eaves-cornice and frieze ; and the 
unlimited means it affords for internal beauty, both of 
form and decoration—such are the features and vir- 
tues, on the display of which Anglo- Roman architec- 
ture will hereafter ground its right to recovered na- 
tional popularity. We will not obstinately assert 
that an entirely new style, of still better quality, may 
not be invented; but the result of many years’ varied 
and practical observation is the ultimate conviction, in 
our own minds, that the civil architecture for England 
is of the kind which is to be produced by the genius 
of a Barry working on the suggestions afforded by 
Italian design, as it was practised during and between 
the days of Buonarroti and Wren. 

We have received a letter from our old friend Crrro, 
calling upon us to ‘‘ bestow a hearty and well-merited 
castigation” upon Ruskin, for his “‘ranting invec- 
tive” against ‘‘ whatever is connected with the Greek, 
Roman, or Renaissance architecture ;” while at the 
same time it is admitted by Crito that there is reason 
to “question his sanity.” Now, that és the question ; 
and it is because the writer of these articles has been 
for some time convinced of Mr. Ruskin’s unresponsible 


condition as a critic, and equally so of his utter harm- | 


lessness as amonomaniac, that no notice has been taken 
of him lately in our ‘ Monthly Review.” Nothing 
even coercive—much less castigatory—may be now-a- 
days applied to those who are subject to mental aber- 
ration ; and we really think it as unnecessary to cau- 
tion the public against the possible malinfluence of 
Mr. Ruskin’s writings, as it would be absurd to at- 
tempt the correction of Mr. Ruskin himself. Heisa 
man singularly gifted in many respects; and he has 
uttered many fine things in strains of unusual elo- 
quence; but we consider the inordinate amount and 
the arrogant character of his self-conceit as wholly 
inconsistent with a capacity to learn, or capability to 
teach. Wherefore then should Crito be so furious (as 
his letter implies) against ‘“‘Mr. John Rotten-rag 
Ruskin”? If the offending writer had simply, and 
in mild terms, denounced the ancient and revived 
classic architecture as being, in his opinion, and for 
reasons accompanying, unsuited to present wants and 
unexpressive of present feelings;—had he merely 
brought reason without obvious prejudice, and elo- 
quence without vulgar rant, to support his argument, 
then, indeed, it might have been desirable to stand up 
for the honour of Ictinus, Vitruvius, and Palladio; 
but when, in a paroxysm of his mania, he calls out 
upon Greece, Rome, and post-mediwval Venice, as 
“base, unnatural, unfruitful, unenjoyable, and im- 
é anathematises the Parthenon and 





pious,”—when he 


Pantheon, St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, as “clouts and 
rotten rags,”"—why then it appears to us that Mr. 
Ruskin has at once done for himself that which Crito 
desires to be done for him, or has at least placed him- 
self in a position where he had better be left. 
Contest with one distracted? You'll grow like him 
Should answer his vain challenge 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Tue Vernon Gallery, Marlborough House, was re- 
opened to the public on Monday, the 24th ult.—— 
During its transportation to Manchester, the statue of 
Sir Robert Peel had an arm broken off.——To the many 





statues of Wellington there will be soon added two | 





others, at Norwich and at Leeds. Lord Onslow 
presented Mr. Morris Moore with the sum of one hun- 
lred guineas, as a mark of the sense he entertains of 
the services rendered by Mr. Moore to the public and 
to art by his uncompromising exposure of the pro- 
ceedings at the National Gallery. Lord Onslow has 
since written to the Morning Post, mentioning that 
Mr. Moore has nobly declined to receive money. 
Lord Onslow has revoked the munificent bequest 





which he had made to the nation of his fine collection | 


of pictures by the old masters. It is said that he has 
taken this step in consequence of the very unsatis- 
factory nature of the report from the Select Committee 
on the National Gallery——A monument to the late 


! Earl of Belfast is proposed to be erected by subsecrip- 


tion in his native town of Belfast: and Mr. Mac- 
dowell is to execute the statue in bronze, of which it 
has been determined that it shall consist, for the 
price, we believe, of 15002. Two exhibitions of 
the works of modern artists, says the Edinburgh Ad- 
| vertiser, are now open in Glasgow—one, the Annual 
Exhibition of the West of Scotland Academy, in 
Buchanan-street ; the other in St. Enoch’s Hall, 
Dixon-street, under the auspices of a committee of 
Glasgow citizens, lovers of the arts. In the first 
named there are in all 335 pictures, and a few pieces 
of seulpture. Many painters unconnected with the 
West of Scotland Academy are represented ; but 
the Exhibition is primarily for behoof of native 
artists. The authorities of the National Gallery, 
Trafalgar-square, have issued a notice to the public, 
stating that, in consequence of the extensive 
alterations and repairs which are now proceeding, 
the gallery would not be opened to the public 
on Monday, 24th ultt., as heretofore; but that 
the exhibition would positively be re-opened on 
Monday, the 7th inst. It is expected that there 
will be several valuable additions made to the 
gallery before its re-opening. The prizes of the 
Royal Manchester Institution Exhibition have been 
awarded as follows:—to Mr. C. W. Cope, R.A., a 
prize of 50 guineas for his picture of “ Othello re- 
lating his Adventures,” as the best painting in oil of 
a scene in dramatic literature; to Mr. William Lin- 
ton, for his picture of Venice, a prize of 50 guineas ; 
and to Edward H. Corbould, the Heywood silver 
medal, worth 20 guineas in money, for his drawing ot 
‘The Magic Mirror.”——The loyal Anglo-Cingalese 
having determined that their court-house shall be 
enriched with a portrait of their Sovereign, a fine copy 
has been taken of the celebrated Winterhalter at 
Windsor Castle, and it is to be sent out to Ceylon 
forthwith. 

The bust of Diderot has been placed in the green- 
room of the Comédie Francaise. His Holiness has 
ordered Signor Jacommetti’s fine group, representing 
Judas betraying our Saviour with a kiss, a noble and 
touching production, to be executed in marble, at the 
Pontiff’s private expense, and placed at the foot of 
the recently-restored Scala Santa. A committee, 
consisting of eminent scientific and other personages, 
has been formed for raising a subscription for the pur- 
pose of erecting a monument to the memory of the 
late Francois Arago. M. Dupont(de Il’Eure) has been 
chosen honorary president of it, and M. Coombes, 
President of the Academy of Sciences, president.—— 
The sale of the Van Parys collection of pictures lately 
took place at Brussels. The principal picture of th: 
sale was the portrait of Héléne Froment, the second 
wife of Rubens, painted by himself. It had, in the 
eighteenth century, belonged to the Canon Van 
Parys, great grandson of Rubens, and was by him 
bequeathed, in 1787, to his sister, married to Count 
Respani. It afterwards, with two others by Rubens, 
became the property of their only daughter, married 
to Viscount Van der Fosse, and grandmother of Baron 
de Lacoste. The museum of Brussels had given 
orders to buy it. The agent of the museum, however, 
would not go beyond 18,000f., and it was knocked 
down to Lord Hertford for 18,200f. Amongst the 
other pictures, a portrait of Isabelle Brandt, first wife 
of Rubens, by himself, but in very bad condition, 
brought 4200f.; a Philippe Wouvermans, 4600f. ; 
| a Claude, which cost M. Van Parys 8000f. in 1816, 
was sold to M. Gihoul for 2200f.; an Isaac Van 
Ostade, 2200f. The Tuscan Monitor professes to 
announce the discovery, in the Church of Santa-Croce, 
in Florence, of the pictures painted by Giotto in the 
Bardi Chapel. The plaster with which the walls of 
that chapel were covered, and two marble cenotaphs, 
concealed, says that journal, besides five life-siz¢ 
figures of saints, four backgrounds holding symboli- 
cal paintings, and a St. Francis in a starred vault,— 
besides six compositions in which Giotto had repre- 
sented the departure of St. Francis from his paternal 
home—the Approval of the first Rules of the Minor 
Brethren—the Apparition of the Seraphic Doctor 
during a Preaching of St. Anthony—the Saint before 
the Sultan Saladin—the Benediction given at Assisi 
by the dying Pope, and the almost simultaneous Vision 
of the Bishop of that city—and finally, the Burial of 
the Saint. 























MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
THERE is an intention of again trying German opera 
at the Soho Theatre. Among other operas by Eng- 
lish composers that wait for a stage, is a new work 
by Mr. Duggan. The company which is about to 
give operas in English at Drury-lane during the 
ensuing spring, has the intention of bringing forward 

one of the grand musical dramas of Gluck. 

\ A new opera, by Signor Biletta, is to be given 
during the Carnival of 1854 at Parma.——The receipts 
of the theatres, balls, concert-rooms, and other public 
places of amusement in Paris during September 
amounted to 958,163fr. being more by 224,678fr. than 
those of August. This imerease is principally to be 
ascribed to the reopening of the Opera and of the 
Odéon.—M. Limnander’s new two-act opera, Le Maitre 
| Chanteur, has been produced at the Grand Opéra of 
| Paris. The libretto is described in the Gazette Jfusical 
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as “a mosaic of reminiscences made up from La 
Juive, Ernani, and Luisa Miller..——The company 
announced for the Italian Opera at Paris, during the 
coming winter, is composed as follows :—Tenori—MM. 


Mario, Maccaferri, Perez; Bassi—MM. Tamburini, 
Rossi, Ferrari, Florenza, Guglielmi; Soprani— 
Mesdames Frezzolini, Walter, Albini, Cambardi, 


Grimaldi, Martini; Contralti—Mesdames Alboni, De 
Luigi, E. Grisi——The Mayor of Nismes has issued 
a decree, according to which, for the space of a whole 
month, trial performances are to take place at th 
theatre by candidates for admission to the lyric and 
dramatic company to be definitively formed. 

Madame Viardot is expected in England during 
this month, to fulfil some engagements for oratorio 
perform: ANCES. Mdlle. Wagner, who has_ been 
“starring it” in the Austrian capital, has failed to 
sustain there her high Prussian reputation. The 
question of damages between Mr. Lumley and Mr. 
Gye seems as far from being rapes as ever.——A 
new songstress is now ché¢ arming the public of Dresden 
and Leipsic, F riinlei sin Jenny Ney. She has a powe rful 
mezzo-soprano voice.——A M. Appffel, of Wissenbe 
who died in 1847, left by his will property ieoduclint 
more than 70,000fr. a year to the city of Strasburg 
for the encouragement and improvement of dramatic 





and musical art. The Government, however, have 
ordered that one-fourth of the testator’s property 
should go to his family, whom he had entirely neg- 


lected; and this, with other deductions, left about 


53,000fr. a year for the object in question. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


Messrs. Biack, of Edinburgh, 
new illustrated edition of The 
strel, with 100 engravings by 
Bleak House is extensively read in the 
Australia, and the Uncle Tom mania is on the wane. 
A Catholic weekly newspaper, ially devoted to 
the discussion of Irish wrongs a gr 
been established at Melbourne.——The first volum« 
of Dr. Veron’s long-announced memoirs is just out. 
[he title is Mémoires @un Bourgeois de Paris.——Mr. 
Hugh Miller, the geologist, is giving, in the Edin- 
burgh Witness newspaper, of which he is editor, thi 
story of his early life, under the title of “‘ My Schools 
and Schoolmasters ; or, the Story of my Education.” 
The series of papers is not yet half completed; but 
the work is already announced for publication in a 
separate volume by one of the chief houses in Boston, 
United States. The Edinburgh Review, the oldest 
of the existing quarterlies, has in its last number, 
the 200th, commenced its second half-century. Jeffery 
ave up the editorship after the first hundred num- 
bers were published. His successors have been Pro- 
fessor Napier, Professor Empson, and Lord Mont- 
eagle temporarily, till the appointment of the present 
edito.——The Admiralty have published a revised 
chart of the Arctic Regions, showing Sir E. Belcher’s 
liscoveries —— Mr. Petermannis preparing for publica- 
tion, by authority of her Majesty’s Government, a set 
of maps and views, with descriptive letter-press, illus- 





have in prey 
Lay of the 
Foster and Gilbert. 





evances, has 














trating the progress of the expedition to Central 
Africa, from 1849 to 1853. It is stated by a north- 


m newspaper that a manuscript work “On the 
Natural History of Balmoral and its Neighbourhood,” 
from the pen of the late Dr. Macgillivray, Professor 
of Natural History in Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
has been purchased from the executors by Prince 
Albert.——The Earl of Ellesmere has become pos- 
sessed of a complete copy of an important English 
work relating to the discovery of America. It is 
entitled, Divers Voyages touching the 
America, and the Islands adjacent unto the same, &c., and 
was printed by Thomas Dawson for Thomas Wood- 
cocke in 1582, 4to. It was compiled and prepared by 
the celebrated Richard Hakluyt, who dedicated it to 
Sir Philip Sidney. In the list of new works an- 





gold fields of 


Discovery of 


! ‘ 
at ( 


nounced as being nearly ready for publication, we no- | 


and Sir 
The second volume of 


tice Dr. J. D. Hooker’s Himalayan Journals, 
Roderick Murchison’s Siluria. 


Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig Party ; a History | 


of Latin Christianity ; 
Milman. Zhe Life and Correspondence of Charles 
Lord Metcalfe, by Mr. Kaye ; new Lives of Eminent 
British Poets from Chaucer to Vi 7ordsworth, by the Rey. 
¥ hitwell Elwin; Notes on Norway and its 
bv Professor James Forbes; Scandinavian Adventures 
during a residence of Twenty Years, by Mr. L. Lloyd 
The Speeches in Parliament of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, by Colonel Gurwood ; a History of Ancient 
Pottery, ‘by Mr. Birch; Memorials of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, by Mr. Bartlett; Memoirs of the Life of the 
Princess Palatine, by the Baroness Blaze de Bury; 
Once upon a Time, by Charles Knight; and the com- 
pletion, we are glad to see, by Drs. Taylor and Rees, 
of Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Materia Medica. 

Professor Jameson has been ony by reason 
f protracted illness, to resign the Chair of Natural 
istory in Edinburgh U niversity. Sheridan 
Knowles who has been le cturing to deeply-interested 
audiences in Edinburgh, on the dogmas and doctrines 
of Popery, recently oc ceupied the pulpit of the Taber- 
nacle, Greens side-place, in the new character of a 
preacher of the Gospel of Christ———~A French paper 


Glaci ers, 





and a Life of Horace, by Dean | 


annes the 

public life— 

Inveni portum 
Sat me lusistis 


classical inscription valedictory to 
et Fortuna, valete—— 
ludite nunc alios. 


~Spes 


The Earl of Carlisle was at Malta on the 12th inst. 
——Dr. Wilhelm Freund, who left London last spring 
for the purpose of collecting facts bearing upon the 
ethnology of the ancient inhabitants of the Tyrol 
and the Grisons, has returned to this country, and is 
expected to lay before the Ethnological Society of 


London the results of his literary researches in this 
interesting part of Europe.——Some additional ap- 
pointments have been made in the new Department 
of Science and Art in connexion with the Board of 
irade. Mr. Norman M'‘Leod, late Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Directors of Convict Prisons, is named 
Registrar; Capt. Owen, R.E., Inspector; in con- 
nexion with the Committee of Council on Education, 





and, 





Mr. J. J. Mayo, Assistant-Accountant.——M. Lamar- 
tine is again unwell, owing to the severity of his 
literary ese Pe: Michelet, the « 





fessor and histo , who had returned 

1 year’s heen in Brittany, is recommended to 
pass the winter at Nice, on account of th e of his 
health. A pension of 2000 francs a year has been 
granted by the French Government to the parents of 


after 
ters 


the late Lieut. Bellot: with the provision that, 
their deaths, it shall descend to the brothers and sis 














f the lamented oflficer.——The project for a monu- 
ment to the memory of Bellot has not yet taken def 
nite form. A meeting will be held on the si ct, 
on Friday next, the 4th of November, at two o'clock, 
at Willis’s Rooms: Sir R. I. Murchison will preside 
and Sir James Graham, as First Lord of the Admi 
ralty, will proposé st resolution.——The Press 
publishes a letter illustrating the last tow de force of 








Alexandre Dumas. It is addressed 

lirector of the Théatre Francais. 

recteur,—I hi: 9° just tr wi lled from Bi 

heard that the é de Louis XIV. ha 

dicted by the ee This is Tuesday: be good 
enough to be ready for the reading of a new play on 
Monday next. I'll read five acts. What it will be 
like I do not know, for I have but just heard of the in- 
terdict; however, we'll call it the /ewnessede Louis X V. 
I will manage to bring in the scenery, which I unde 

stand you have prepared. I need not say that this 


play will not contain a word of the other, 
be ready for use, should the i 
more placable.—Yours entirely, A. — 
scheme for erecting a statue to Albert, in 
Hyde Park, on the site of the building of the Great 
Exhibition, is progressing rapidly towards comple 
tion. ‘To the inquiries of the Lord Mayor have 
responses from many quarters of good wiil, 
tion, and offers of service and subscription towards th 
work in hand. The subscribers are of all ranks, and 
the subscriptions of various figures. Dukes, bankers, 
men of letters and men of business, p and 
poets, brewers and botanists, marquises and machi- 


which will 


censol 





come 


co-opera- 


iinters 


nists, crowd the list already. 
Since the opening of the Galway College, there 
have entered 177 students in all,—93 Roman Catho- 


lics, 


63 Established Church, and 21 Presbyterians. 
RE ? 


University for Wales” is proposed to be 








formed by a combination of the College of St. David, 
at Lampeter, the Llandovery Institution, the Brecon 
College, and the endowed Grammar Schools of the 
principality. The Medical Society of Lon don has 
decided to hold special meetings of the fellows, for 
the consideration of physiological questions, apart 
from the ordinary meetings of the society.——h 
the year ended the 5th of January, the expense of 


providing stationery for the public departments was 
258,410/., against 166,916/. in the previous a 
The Bolton Free Public Library was opened on Wed- 
nesday week. Donations in books have “wc made 
to the extent of 1444 volumes. The annual 

of the Peop le’s ¢ olleg re, Sheffield, was held on Wed- 
nesday week, in the Cutlers’ Hall. The number of 
students and friends of the college present was about 
300.——The anniversary meeting of the Library at 
Tamworth, rendered famous by the presidency and 
addresses of the late Sir Robert Peel, was held last 
week. —— From Mr. Williams’s late return to the 
House of Commons, it appears that, in 1851, the 
stamp duty on newspapers and advertisements 
amounted to 362,224/.; in 1852, to 396,5142.; and in 
1853 (year ended the 5th Jan.) to 594,152/. 
Lawson not having withdrawn his offer, 
exertions are making in the town of Nottingham and 














machinery lathers and shaves you almost at the 





! same 
| instant. A musical box is attached to chair, and 
you can have a tune while the shaving goes on. 
A letter has been received by the Colonial and Inter- 





Association from 
Land,—stating, in 


national Postage 
Van Diemen’s 


the Governor of 
reply to a letter 









from the Association, that a Bill is in course of pre- 
paration, to be laid before the Legislative Council at 
its next sitting, in which the Government proposes 
to discontinue the charge for postage on all | 3 re- 
ceived from other countries, and to require the pay- 
ment of 1d. or 2d., as the Council may decide, instead 
f 4d. as charged at present, on letters fi warded from 
Van Diemen’s Land to places beyond tl oo 
The Times is now stampe 2d whilst beit ng printed. The 
tamp die is fixed in the form to the left the title, 
ond over the centre of the first column By this 
irrangement a considerable amount of labour will be 
saved daily in the stamping department of Somerset 


House. 
A New York correspondent 


gives a rep 
American printing press, which will print from uncut 























paper, rolling from a cylinder, cutting g 
with perfect regularity 30,000 copies eacl ir; the 
inventor declaring his ability to print m uper 
as fast as a locomotive can run on a railway. linth 
section of an Act passed by the Cali in Legis 
lature for the collection of the foreig ine! x 
been printed in the Chinese language, f nfor- 
mation of more than 30,000 Chinese in t v state 
ng’ ich, a Chinaman, certifies that the tran- 
‘faithful and good.”——TI Palace of 
the Champs Elysées, is rapid 
external walls nostly 
of windows, and the f f an 
are finished. These are entir stone, 
building will have no pretens lled 
tal palace, as the windows and a t of th 
will alone be of glass.——T! te de 
sux, one of the oldest medical journa Frane¢ 
has just received a donation of 10,00 ir, fron 
1 physician attached to one of the hospi Paris 
on condition—Ist, that the donor iall be 
kept inviolably secret ; 2nd, that 3000f. of sum 
shall be employed in encouraging th ithors of 
iseful and pre uctical papers published in the ¢ tte ; 
and 3rd, that the remaining 7000f. shall | ploye 
in di istributir ig copies of the Gazette t ians 0} 
whe are to poor to pay the wl ny par 
pie ription, the simple decla to that 
the applicants being all that is juired, 
his is probably the first time in the his vy of th 
ical press, that a journal has b ject « 
such muniticence.— ‘The Madrid G f 11tl 
ontains a royal order to the effect that, liance 
| with the request of newspaper proj rs, original 
political and literary articles published papers 
shall be considered wy ate property, protect y tl 
laws, and shall not be quoted or copi l I thei 
permission.—The Gaze tte of the A f St 
Petersburg publishes the report of M. hef, a 
Russian savant, on the recent erupti i volcar 
near Taman, in the peninsu f the ( 


| 


Mr. | 


; 
renewed 


elsewhere to secure the sum required for the establish- | 


ment of the proposed Midland Observatory. A 


few days ago the deficiency was still 1800/7. The 
members of the committee have generally doubled 
their own subscriptions, to assist in swelling the 


amount so much, and to enable them to appeal with | 





DRAMA, PUBLIC 


AMU SEMENTS, &c. 








Tue Orympic.—The Camp ¢ at the Oly Plot and 
Passion. 
Tne HAyMARKET.—/lamlet.—The De itions 
DRURY-LANE. 
MARYLEBONE.—The Wallacks. 
LYCEUM. 
TussAub’s Exntsirion. 
[ue OLYMpicreopened success epi 
was entitled The Camp at the in it Mr 
Planché sought to convey som«¢ f the difficulties a 
manager has to contend with. it it fell heavily on 
the ears of the audience, who wearied of it as they 
would ofa long and commonplace preface to a good and 
entertaining book. Had this preface been one which 
the audience could have skipped, the volume which did 
follow would have carried the town with it. But, 
even now, crowded houses are the result of the reputa- 
tion already gained by Plot and Passion. This is a 
| three-act drama by Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. Still 
the subject is the fall of Fouche; the drumatis per- 
sone are his agents, spies, and victims; and the in- 
cidents, some of the intrigues and plottings known 
| to have formed so considerable a part of Fouché’s 
career. Mr. Emery as Fouch¢, Mrs. Stirling as a 
lady spy and a gambler, and Mr. Wigan 1 young 
and enthusiastic Creole just entrapped by Fouché aaa 
by a love vehement and natural, display models of 
| good, and careful, and truthful acting. But the cha- 


greater effect to the liberality of their fellow townsmen. | 


——The proposed Milton Club has obtained a site on 
Ludgate-hill, about midway between Milton’s well- 


known several London dwellings in St. Bride’s 
Churchyard and in the Old Jewry. The structure 


is to cost about 30,0002: about five-sixths of which 
sum have already been obtained from parties con- 
nected with the Nonconformist body. According 
to the Gateshead Observer, Mr. Johnson, of North 
Shields, joiner, has invented a “shaving machine.” 
You sit in an arm-chair; your weight gradually 





tates that Lord Brougham has placed over his portals | brings you to the ground; as you descend certain 








| 


racter of the piece is Mr. Robson, as Fouché’s agent 


His servility and treachery are maiched only by his 


strange display of love, when Cupid had sinitten that 
grovelling but rebellious heart. We do not hesitate 
to state that Mr. Robson is a great art and will 
| make a fame as an actor. He leaves nothing to 
| chance; by deep study of his part he has filled up all 
the details. We saw him a second time, and the 
repetition was a Juc-simile, even facial expres- 
sion and to a shake of the finger. Some wili call 
this the acme of mechanical art; but, mechanical or 
not, in so great an actor as Mr. Robson it proves that, 
having laboured to attain perfection, he rests content 
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with the result. Mr. Wigan is fortunate in Mr. Rob- 
son’s presence as a member of his company ; and his 
speculation as manager promises to be a profitable 
and creditable one. 

The Haymarket has reopened with four stock 
pieces, and a much-beautified and vastly-improved 
The revivals are A Cure jor Love; The | 
Beggars’ Opera ; Founded on Facts ; and Hamlet. In 
the latter Mr. Vandenhoff reappeared, after an ab- 
sence of twelve years spent in America. Both his | 
conception and acting were of the traditional model— | 
adding thereto the modern defect of being too slow, | 
both in utterance and movement. Mr. Vandenhoff | 
has, however, made a favourable impression, and the 
benches are nightly filled. But those benches! Mr. 
Buckstone has covered them, in pit and boxes, with 
Russian leather ; and the floors of his saloon and lob- 
bies he has clothed with caoutchoue. The other im- 
provements we leave the artist-critic to describe. Their 
effect is superb, and the Haymarket is no longer the 
cold and forbidding place we have been accustomed to 
think it. ‘“ The ceiling and proscenium are entirely 
new, and, as well as the new act-drop, are decidedly } 
meritorious pieces of decorative art. _ The eciling re- | 
presents a star, the rays forming triangular golden 
figures meeting other triangular decorations, and with 
circular pictures of cherubs at each of the corners. The 
style is very brilliant, resembling that of Louis 
Quinze—the circular designs putting one in mind of 
Greuze. From this renovated ceiling hangs the | 
chandelier, equally renovated, and glittering like a 
new one. The proscenium has been sensibly raised, 
and gives quite another appearance to the theatre. 
The grace of loftiness has been here well appreciated. 
The scroll of monstersand flower-work—which iscalled 
Raphaelesque in an official account of the decorations 
of the theatre—seems to us to smack much more of 
Louis Quatorze and the adornments of Versailles ; 
while the brightly painted picture, representing 
Thalia, Melpomene, and Erato, is in the same school 
of art, only the limbs of the muses are exaggerated 
as to length and appearance of plasticity. The drop- 
scene, painted by Mr. W. Callcott, is a very pleasing 
picture—a mixture of German scenery with Palladian 
architecture—the composition excellent, aud the 
sunny effect imparted to the perspectiye the work of 
an artist. This drop descends upon a lowered stage 
The orchestra has shared the fall, so that the oc 
pants of the stalls and of the pit gain a better view 
than they previously enjoyed. All round the house 
the old ornaments, which are very graceful, have been 
regilded and reburnished, so as to present a very 
brilliant appearance ; and the medallions of drama- 
tists, with their faces brightened up, are much more 
conspicuous than before.” 

Drury-Laxe.—Mr. Brooke has vanished, and in 
his place are—the cireus; American, English, and 
French equestrians; juggling, tumbling, 
saulting (the critics still aver that Mr. Brooke's per- | 
formances were the greatest juggle of all), and the 
other usual attractions of the equestrian ring. And 
attractions, indeed, they are ; for the house has been 
nightly filled, even to the topmost gallery. Thanks 
to Mr. Smith, Drury-Lane still pays; and pays well. 

MARYLEBONE. — We rarely tind our way so far 
north-west as this little theatre; but we are glad to 
welcome a praiseworthy effort to restore it to legiti- 
mate uses, and to welcome also an old public friend. 
A kindly critic writes of the opening night :— 
Macbeth was performed : Mr. J. W. Wallack, who has 


house. 

















i 


somer- 





become lessee of the theatre, representing Macbeth, | 


It | 


and Mrs. J. W. Wallack the heroine of the play. 
was Mr. J. W. Wallack’s first appearance since his 
return from America, and Mrs. J. W. Wallack’s first 
appearance in England. Mr. Wallack’s acting was 
throughout extremely careful, and though it might be 
an exaggeration to say he was great, yet his perform- 
ance was more than mediocre, and he generally well 
appreciated the character. Mrs. J. W. Wallack por- 
trayed the ambitious, daring, and guilty woman with 
great power, and in a manner which called forth 
repeated plaudits. She is decidedly a valuable acqui- 
sition to the English stage. At the 





also Mr. H. Vandenhoff, who personated J/acduff.” 

Lyceum.—Mr. Charles Matthews has written to the 
Times, contradicting the statement that he would not 
re-open the Lyceum during the present season; and 
he announces that Mr. Wright has joined his com- 
pany and will appear to night (Monday), in a new 
piece entitled The Commencement ofa Bud Farce made 
all Wright at last. 

Tussaup’s Exuisirion.—This exhibition, which 
has been for so many years a favourite place of public 
resort, contains one of the most interesting reminis- 
cences of other days—the relics of Napoleon I. 
Of the numerous objects of wonder and interest con- 
tained in the museum but few can be enumerated :— 





the camp bedstead used by Napoleon during seven | 


years at St. Helena, with the mattress and pillow on 
which he died, and on which he is represented lying 
in state in his Chasseur uniform, covered with the 
cloak worn by him at Marengo; the Flag of Elba, 
presented by Napoleon to the National Guards of Elba, 
and taken by him to France, and which afterwards 
became a spoil of the Prussians at Waterloo; the 


sword worn and used by Napoleon during his cam- 
paign in Egypt, and presented 
-rince Louis Napoleon. 


{ close, Mr. and | 
Mrs. Wallack were called before the curtain, as was | 
hoods ? 
| man deserve to be deprived of his gown ? 
| alternatives present themselves for our acceptance or 


to Dr. O'Meara by | 
| to superstitions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. URQUHART. 


THE CRITIC, LONDON 
JOURNAL. 
Sir,—Will you allow me to correct an error which 

occurred in the last number of your journal ? 


TO THE EDITOR OF LITERARY 


The translator of a small book on Russia, signing | 
himself J. H. Urquhart, is not David Urquhart, 


author of The Progress of Russia. 


Mr. David Urquhart, whose opinions are Conserva- | 


tive, and the subject of whose chief complaint is the 
connection between European revolution and Russian 
intrigue, can neither be charged with the Red Re- 
publicanism said to be contained in the translation 
referred to, nor with desire to provoke war. 


macy, because it not only produces war, but renders 


the worst inflictions of war permanent in time of | 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


E. R. 


peace. 





REMEDY FOR CHOLERA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Srr,—Having seen, in the last number of the Critic, 

a letter from Mr. Lamplough on the saline treatment of 

cholera, I send you a simple, yet most effectual, pre- 

scription. It has been tried in many cases with the 

most successful results, and is good for all cases of 
bowel complaints. 


Take one teaspoonful of common salt, and a table- | t 
| banks of 


spoonful and a half of the best vinegar. Put these 
into a tumbler, and on them pour two wine-glasses of 
boiling water. It must be botling. Stir till the salt is 
dissolved ; then give to the patient, as soon as it is 
cool enough to drink. The effect is almost magical. 
I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
WALTER SANDERSON. 
Hall-street, Galashiels, Oct. 22, 1853. 


CHOLERA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Srr,—The letter of “* Edwin Pastor,” in the Critic, 
has arrested my attention. If he be a clergyman, 
and deeply moved at the “ sickness which walketh in 
darkness,” I have no doubt he will be glad (and many 
more of your readers) to learn that simpler remedies 
have been most effectively used. 


On the | 
| contrary, he denounces the present system of diplo- 


—= 
public grounds, does seem entitled to more considera. 
tion than the author of the notice in the Crrric has 
bestowed upon it. 
, I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
Kentish Town, Oct. 17, 1853. A. 





THE AZTECS. 
TO TIE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Str,—In the public notices that have appeared oy 
the subject of the Aztecs, as they are called, it seems 
to be taken for granted that these diminutive and 
strange specimens of the human race lately exhibited 
in London owe the peculiar shape of their heads to 
nature, and not to artificial means. The practice, 
however, of modifying the head in infancy by pressure 
prevailed so extensively over the American continent, 
and more particularly in central America, that it is 
very probable that the singular shape of the head 
exhibited in the race lately imported from America js 
owing to mechanical contrivance. The case of the 
Flat-heads and of the Caribs places the existence of 
the custom beyond all doubt. The practice seems to 
have prevailed along the whole western coast of 
America, and to have assumed different characteristics 
in different localities. Skulls of a peculiar anomalous 


| form were found by Mr. Pentland in the province of 


Upper Peru, now called Bolivia, and particularly in 
the great valley of Titicaca. He examined many 
hundreds of their sepulchres, and found that the skull 


| always had the same singular shape. The custom of 


| Indians, 


On the first symptoms of pains, &e. in the bowels, | 


or in the limbs and extremities, let him or others take 
two spoonfuls of cognac brandy, with the same 
amount of water and a finger pinch of cayenne pepper. 
Repeat the dose at intervals of an hour, should the 
acute coldness or pains, &e. continue; but I have not 


| known more than three doses required. 


Or, if he and others also preter a rush to “ pestle- 
and-mortar” establishments, mix the same amount of 
brandy and water with twenty drops of laudanum, 
and three drops of essential oil of peppermint. This, 
too, makes one dose for an adult person; aud can be 


| repeated hourly till the first symptoms are van- 


I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
D. P. M. HuLBert. 


quished. 
Oct. 1, 1853. 


MR. GODFREY’S “ TABLE-MOVING.” 
EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Sir.—As a clerical subscriber to the Critic, will 
you permit me to address to vou a word or two as to 
the notice of Mr. Godfrey’s two pamphlets on “ Table- 
moving” in your last number, which pamphlets I 
have read, and relative to which I have had much 
conversation with clergymen and others, who, to say 
the least, treat the subject with somewhat more 
seriousness than your reviewer seems to do. The 
question between Mr. Godfrey and the public (for the 
pamphlets are circulated, and that widely) surely is, 
are the things narrated by the Author facts or false- 
If the latter, does not the reverend gentle- 
Three 


TO THE 


rejection. Mr. Godfrey may, as the reviewer suggests, 
have a “diseased imagination ;” albeit, beyond a cer- 


| tain looseness of style, and a peculiarity of expression, 


both of which may be traced, I think, to the school 
to which he appears to belong, I see no internal 
evidence of such, or of any other imagination. He 
may have been deceived ; but so complicated as well 


| as continuous must such deception have been, that I 


know not how or by whom it could successfully have 
been carried on. He may be a deceiver, and, if so, 
ought to be visited by condign ecclesiastical censure. 
But I hear it testified in a variety of quarters that 
he is a person of unimpeachable veracity. And, 
stranger than all, a pamphlet has been published 
since the appearance of his, from the pen of a Rey. 
Mr. Gillson, of the neighbourhood of Bath, corrobo- 
rating, from similar experiments, all that his brother 
relates, and ascribing it to the same agency. While 


| both writers dissuade their readers from interfering 
| with these matters, neither of them can be said to 


belong to a party addicted to marvels, or predisposed 
I must say that the subject, upon 


modifying the shape of the head prevailed on the 
the Columbia, and at Nootka Sound. 
“Among the Columbian tribes the child, immediately 
after birth, is put into a cradle of a peculiar construc- 
tion, and pressure is applied to the forehead and occi- 
put. After the head has been compressed for several 
months it exhibits a most hideous appearance; the 
antero-posterior diameter is the smallest, while the 
breadth from side to side above the ears is enormous, 
thus reversing the natural measurement of the cra- 
nium. As the individual increases in years the de- 
formity becomes less; but even in adult persons it is 
very great. Irom the excessive depression of the 
forehead the eyes appear as if turned upwards—a cir- 
cumstance which gives a peculiar physiognomy to the 
The process is slow and gentle, so that the 
child does not appear to suffer in any way from so 
unnatural a process, nor do the intellectual qualities of 
the individual appear to be in any way affected by it; on 
the contrary, a flat head is esteemed an honour, and dis- 
tinguishes the freeman from the slave.” 

‘These circumstances are sufficient to establish the 
fact that the human cranium may be distorted by 
artificial means, and thus render it probable that the 
skulls of the ancient Peruvians may have been dis- 
figured by the same process.” This opinion is greatly 
strengthened by other circumstances. Blumenbach 
has figured a deformed and compressed Peruvian 
cranium from Quilca. The form is different from that 
of the skull represented by Tiedman, and from those 
of the Indians of North-Western America; but dif- 
ferent modes, and different degrees of compression, 
will produce different kinds of deformity. Sometimes 
the pressure was applied diagonally from the left half 


| of the frontal to the right half of the occipital bone. 
| In addition to these facts, we have the testimony of 
| historians and travellers that it was the practice in 


| Peru to compress the heads of their children. 


De la 
Cundamine informs us that the custom prevails in 


| South America, and that it was known to the Peru- 


vians; and in the year 1585 the Synod of Lima pro- 


| hibited the custom under pain of ecclesiastical 


punishment. The edict begins—“ Cupientes penitus 
extirpare abusum et superstitionem quibus Indi 
passim infantum capita formis imprimunt,” &e. Wi 


| cannot suppose that a public edict would have been 


issued against a practice that had no existence. The 
practice, in fact, appears to have been common 
amongst all the tribes west of the Rocky Mountains. 
The process used for the compression of the head is 
described as follows :—‘ Immediately after birth, the 


| infant is placed in a kind of oblong cradle, formed 


| 
| 
| 
i 





like a trough, with moss under it. The end on 
which the head reposes is more elevated than the 
rest. A padding is then placed on the forehead, with 
a piece of cedar bark over it; and, by means of cords, 
passed through small holes on each side of the cradle, 
the padding is pressed against the head. It is kept 
in this manner upwards of a year, and the process is 
not, I believe, attended with much pain. The ap- 
pearance of the infant, however, while in this state is 
frightful ; and its little black eyes, forced out by the 
tightness of the bandages, resemble those of a mouse 
in atrap. When released from the inhuman process, 
the head is perfectly flattened, and the upper part of 
it seldom exceeds an inch in thickness. It never 
after recovers its rotundity. They deem this an e:- 
sential point of beauty; and the most devoted ad- 
herent of our Charles I. never entertained a stronger 
aversion to a round-head than these savages. ‘They 
allege as an excuse for this custom that all thei’ 
slaves have round heads, and, accordingly, every 
child of a bondsman, who is not adopted by th 
tribe, inherits not only his father’s degradation, but his 
parental rotundity of cranium:” (Coz's Travels on thé 
Columbia River.) Another mode of compressure was 
by placing the infant on a sort of cradle, to the uppet 
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———e 
end of ila w ic sae the head was laid , a piece of thin 
board was attached by a hinge. 
prought forward, 
grad lually increased by drawing the extremity tighter, 
either by cords, or by a weight suspended. ‘By these 
means the forehead was flattened, and the head was 
elongated backward, till brought to a thin edge. In 
adults, after this process, the nose is repre sented in 
the examples given as projecting, a characteristic 
common among the American tribes generally. 
to the story of the little Aztecs being objects of re- 


verence, and their being brought from a city cut off 


from all communication with the rest of the world, 
and never before known to exist till very lately—as 


to the mode of capturing them, and the attendant | re 


circumstances—these matters must be substantiated by 
better evidence than the story of an adventurer. The 
account is altogether improbable; and, 


be a disgrace to any party concerned init. It has 


| 
| 


The board being | 
the pressure on the forehead was 


Academy of Rome, 


As | « 





Museum, Keeper of the Zoological Collections; Doc 
tor of Philoso; iy in the University of Munich; Vice- 
| president Zoolozical Society; President of the Botanical 
Society ; member of the Philomatic Society of Paris; of the 





Munich, &€¢ 





and corresponding membe1 











| of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia; Natural 
History Society of Boston, United States, &c. &e. Bort 
1800, at Walsal, in Staffordshire. Son of Sar nuel Frederick ¢ 
Gray, Author of “ Supplement to P harmacopeeia,” “ Ni atu re = 
A igement of British Plants,” ‘“ Elements of Chemist 
te. Educated at home. Studied medicine and surgery a 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital and City Dispensary ; lec 


if true, would | 


altogether the air of a monstrous fiction, dealing in | 


vague generalities, and marking out no particular 
locality, lest it should lead to detection. The only 


part of the story to be depended upon is that two little | 


helpless objects have been brought from their native 
wilds in Central America, kidnap ped or bought to be 
exhibited in London or elsewhere, to gratify the 
cupidity of an adventurer: the same form of head 
having been known to exist over extensive districts 
in South Amer ca for ages, and being the production 
of mere mechanical pressure. If imbecility of mind 
as well as dwarfishness coexists in these children, the 
peculiarity of the head may result from mere mal- 
formation. The experience of ages tells us that mere 
pressure and consequent distortion of the — 
does not produce such a result. M. 
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OXLEE (Rev. JOHN), Author, Rector of Molesworth, Hunts, 
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the late John Whishaw, Esq., of Gr ay’s-inn, and of Hendon, 
Middlesex. Is a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and of 
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A Letter to the Earl of Eldon on the Justice and Expe- 
diency of removing the Catholic Disabilities. London : 
W. Marsh, Oxford-street, 1829. 

A new Law Dictionary, containing a concise exposition of 
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J. and es lr. Clarke, 1829. 
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with E3 ace atory Notes and Tables. London : Steve 
and Sons, 1832. 
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Cvrir.—Recently, Dr. Curie, one of the leading apostics and 
practitioners of hanaieuie in London, and who has 
published several works on the subject 

Dunyican.—In Ne w York, Mr. Edward Dunnigan, publisher. 


Mr. Dunnigan was distinguished as a publisher by his 
good taste and liberality ; and these, with his enterprise, 
earned him a high and enviable position. 

FonTatne.— In Paris, M. Fontaine, an emin 
tect, and Member of the Institute. 
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THE CRITIC, 





[Nov. 1 





GuittorE.—At St. Petersburgh, M. Guillore, a flutist, for- 
merly of some Parisian renown. 

Picott.—On the 10th ult. at his residence, 
Mr. George Piggott, late of H. M. Theatre 
harmonic Society. 

SaLLvzzo.—On the 6th ult. 
Cesar Salluzzo, the Italian writer 


Brixton, aged 58, 
and the Phil 


at his villa, Monesiglio, Count 
and poet. He had filled 








the high office of Secretary of the Ministry under Victor 
Emanuel. 
Trpsits.—On the 16th inst. at his residence, Crescent-place, 


Blackfriars, aged 37, Mr. John Adkins Tibbits, publisher of 








the Morning Chronicle. 

Witu1aMs.—On the 19th Sept. last, aged 64, Mr. Samuel Wi 
liams, one of the best engravers on wood whom this 
country has produced 
Secrets oF Nunnertes.—But that which con- 


cerns our present subject is the veil of secrecy that 
all within such establishments as these. There 


covers 
may be—I must not say that there is—there may 
possibly be the most frightful vice—there may be 


the most ruffian violence—there may be the veriest 
climax of profligacy—there may possibly be all this, 
and the public never know it. History has recorded 
the fact, that, in the apartments of the inquisitors of 
Spain, there were found sixty-two young women, 
who had been corrupted and ruined by the inquisi- 
tors, and kept there, where the public could never 
know it. The French soldiery flung open the Inqui- 
sition, and revealed the secret. There is no security 
in Italy against the same evil in a very larg propor- 
tion of the nunneries; for every crime of earth and 
hell may possibly be rife throughout their cloisters, 
and the cry of injured innocence and outraged virtue, 
stifled within the walls, remain unheard by the world 
without. While at Rome, an 
the nunneries rushed forth frantically from the open 
gates, plunged into the Tiber, and there sought in its 
deep waters to drown the memory and the remorse of 
the past !—Se ymour’s Pilgrimage to Rome. 
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really well- polish d Roots, use 
ROYAL MELTON 


renders them beautifully soft, 
most brilliant Patent Leather. 


ve a desire 


> ROW N’S 


BLAC KING It 


VIAN 


durable, 


and 





waterproof, e its lustre equals the 

Price the eas common Blacking. Made only by E. BROWN, the 
Inventor and sole Manufacturer of the De Guiche Parisian Polish for 
Dress Boots and Shoes, and Waterproof Varnish for Hunting Boots. 
M unufactory, 25, Broad-street, Golden-square, London. Patronised by 
the Court and Nobility, and to be had of all the principal Bootmakers 
nd Shopkeepers throughout the Kingdom 

NO MORE GREY HAIR 


HAIR-DYE, 135, Whitechapel, 


It instantly 


TNWIN’S 








High-street, is the best, and most easily applied 
charges R or Grey Hair to a natural Brown or Black, without 
stai the skin, and is as harmless and free from smell as pure 


8 cases at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. Sent to all parts of the 








Private Hair Dyeing-rooms Whiskers Dyed in five 
minutes; charge, 2s. 6d. Heads of Hair, in half an hour. 
C' JOPER’S TOOTH BRUSHES will be 
exchanged if the bristles come out. The price for the best 
juality is 8s on. A single Brush free by a on receipt of 
‘leven stamps, ¢ 26, Oxford-street, roy 
COOPER ANTISEPTIC ARNATION 
aan PASTE is the most efficacious, most agreeable, and the 





for whitening the 
Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per pot. 
, Oxford-street, London, 


cheapest preparation ever used 
gums, and sweetening the breath. Pri 
factured by WILLIAM T, COOPE 


YORTABLE BATHS.—The best description 

of Baths for travelling are made of a new Indian Rubber 
material, which is not affected by the temperature or the use of hot 
and occupy the smallest possible space, the price commencing 
from 40s. each, complete 
all the newest shapes ; 












Fishing Boots, Stockings, Air Beds, Cushions, 
Pillows, and every article manufactured in Indian Rubber. 
List of Prices forwarded on application to W. 8. SPARKS, Macintosh 


Warehouse, 115, New Bond-street, London. 


OHN WILLEY (from Atkinson — 


Westminster-road), CABINET MANUFACTURER, 






and Co. 
UPHOL- 







en able d to supply every description of Carpetings, Bedsteads, Bedding, 
and Household Furniture, at the lowest cash prices. Workmanship 
unequalled, combined with elegance, novelty, and design. 

> ie invites an inspection of his Show- rooms. 


MERICAN c WAR! 





CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 


racing every variety of these superior “‘ Time Pieces,’’ im- 

ly from our old-established factory, enabling us to sell 

third less than the usual price. Day Clocks from 12s, to 18s.; 
30s., 35s 

the CHILD'S VELOCIPEDE, a new American invention for 

the amusement and exercise of children. It combines the Pony and 

Carriage, and by graceful exercise promotes muscular developement of 

the arms and chest. 

Sold by the Manufacturers and Importers, ROGERS and Co., 545 and 

New Oxford-street. 






vight-de 
Also, 


546, 

LLEN’S REGISTERED DISPATCH BOX 
. and TRAVELLING WRITING DESK, is the most complete and 
convenient article of the kind yet produced. It contains stationery 
and all writing requisites, with ample space for papers, and is so ar- 
ranged that any article is instantly accessible without disarranging the 
remainder. 

ALLEN’S NEW SOLID LEATHER PORT- 
MANTEAU contains four distinct compartments, all accessible at the 
same time and secured by a Bramah lock; it affords greater facility for 
arranging a wardrobe than any other portmanteau, is entirely free 
from complications, and as light and portable as the ordinary kinds, 
IN’S REGISTERED TRAVELLING BAG, 
the opening of which is as large as the bag itself, thus allowing coats 
linen, &c., to be packed without injury, and more conveniently than in 
the ordinary carpet bag. Illustrated Catalogues on receipt of Two 
—— 

J. W. and T, ALLEN, Camp Equipage ney and Military 

Outfitters, 18 and 22, WEST STRA 

















teeth, preserving | 


Also, the lightest Waterproof Garments, in | 


HIRTS.—EVANS’S ELYSIAN.—This 


| Ny 
| 
admirable nvention, aptec for all who stady elegance in dre. s, 
admirable i ad i for all wh dy el " 
| is the result of six years’ experience in the art of cutting and fitting’ 
| worn nearly everywhere, and admired by everybody. Price, Six for 
40s.; and Linen, Six for Be “« materials and work; obtainable 
only at 134, NEW BOND-S REE 
| oe 
| 


FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. —Best 


quality, six for 40s.; second quality, six for 30s. Gentlew 
paitane of obtaining shirts in the very best manner in which they can 
be made, are solicited to try FORD’S EUREKAS. “ The most unic ue, 
and the only perfect-fitting shirt made.”—Odser ver. Country residents 
purchasing in any provincial town are requested toobserve on the inte. 
rior of the collar-band the stamp, “ Ford's Eureka Shirts, 38, Poultry 
{without which none are genuine). i 
directions for self-measurement, and every particular, are 
post-free; and the pattern-books, to select from, of the new regist 
coloured Shirting, on receipt of six stamps. Agents are now b 
appointed in all towns. Terms, &c., forwarded on application. 

RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London: Manufactory, Hay's-lane, 
Tooley-street. 


I ADIES’ and CHILDREN 
4 CLOTHING.—ALEX, CRUICKSHANK =, 
MERINO and LAMBS’-WOOL VESTS, DRESSEs, 
| every article of Under-Clothing for Ladies and Children, is the largest 
in the kingdom, and comprises many articles for invalids and others 
not generally known; also Lambs’-wool Stockings and Socks, white, 
brown, and heather mixture, both woven and hand-knitted, and every 
other description of Scotch-made. Hosiery. Orders from any part of the 
country promptly and carefully executed. 
ALEX. CRUICKSHANK and SONS, Manufactnrers of Hosiery, 57, 
George-street, Edinburgh. 
ROBE-MAKING a 4 TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
| 25, Golden-square. 
G_ A. KISCH, Practical ROBE-MAKER and 
We - rofessional TAILOR, is prepared to execute 
utmost dispatch. His improved system of making GOWNS, as exhi- 
bited at the Great Exhibition in 1851, needs only to be seen to be appr 
ciated ; the Prize Medal being awarded for the same. 
Patterns, and mode of Self-Measurement, with list of prices for- 
warded on application as above. 


(oP LIVER OIL.—His Excelle ney 
yovernor and her Majesty’s Council of Newf yundland hi 


a ithorised seqaerde Patent to CHARLES FOX and Co 





a= 


















forwarded 











UNDER, 


SONS' 








orders with the 








the 





granting t 


ie exclusive right of manufacturing Cod Liver Oil by the process 
pd d in said Letters Patent, they respectfully i timate to tt 
Medical Profession and to the Pharmaceutical Chemists, that sev 
importations of the produce of this season have been already recei 
from Newfoundland, and have passed into the hands of the principal 
Wholesale Druggists in the kingdom, Charles Fox and Co. have also 


| the satisfaction to state that the Oil of this season is pronounced by t 
trade to be of the finest quality ever introduced into this country.— 
Scarborough, 27th Sept. 1853. 








NOTICE - 
J. BELL 


®@ parers of the 
mm Seurt 


Money returned if not approved 
and Co., sole Inventors and Pre- 
mique VEGETABLE EXTRACT, which perfectly 

leanses fr or Dandriff, effectually prevents the Hair 
| falling off or becoming grey, warranted to produce all that can 

desired for its beauty and preservation. 
Sold in bottles ls. and each; or a bottle ay to six at Is. s 








carefully packed, | on receipt of a post-office Sue for 5s., mac 
able at the office, Tottenham-court-road, to J. B E L L and ¢ 7 
Ernest-street, near ime Colosseum, Reg wenn Ty ah London. 
Agents wanted for town or country. 
YOURSELF! WHAT YOU ARE, AND WHAT FII “FOR. 


yLLEN GRAHAM continues to give her novel 
4 and interesting delineations of character from an examinati 
y | of the handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly ber own, filling 
the four pages of a sheet of paper. Persons desirous of knowing the 
true c vari er, or that many friend, must send a specimen of the 
ting, sta sex and age, or supposed age (inclosing 13 postage-stamps), 
to Miss. G RAH. AM, 14, *Hand-court, Holborn, Londou, and they v 
receive in a few days a minute detail of the 
tustes, affections, &c. of the writer, with many 
unsuspected 
| O YOU WANT LUXURIAN' 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE 
| many years established as the only preparation that can be relic 
for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, preventing 
the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking ¢ 
and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, &c. in 
or four weeks, with certainty. It is an elegantly-scented comp: 
price 2s.and will be sent post free, on receipt of twenty-four px 
postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 37 A, Manchester- street, Gray's Inn- 
| road, London.—At home daily, from 11 till 7, Sundays excepted 
have used your Crinilene , and have now a good pair of whiskers. 
L. Higgs, Dudley. “ It has certainly improved my hair.”-—J. Thompson, 
Durham. “It effectually checked the greyness.”—L. Ede, Bath. Sold 
by every Chemist in the World. 
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A TRUSS 
Complaint 
e guarant 
ssful in curing 
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RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT 
LL Sufferers from this alarming 

4 are invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE 
them relief in every case. His remedy has been suc 
thousands during the last eleven years, and is applicable 
of single and double rupture, however bad or long standing, 
or female of any age, causing no confinement or inconvenience ir 
use whatever. 

Sent post free, with full instructions for use, to any part o 
on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage-stamps, cash, or post-office 
able at the General Post-office, to Dr. HERBERT | 
Manchester-street, Gray's-inn-road, London, where he 
| sulted daily, Sundays excepted, from 11 till 1, and 5 till 7 , 
postage for a 2 oz. packet, for foreign orders, must be sent. A pampl 
let *t sent post free for two postage-ee — 





in male 





f the world, 
y 





OZEAU’S COPAHINE MEGE, ot 
@F SACCHARATED CAPSULES.—A perfect substitute for Copaiba 
will be found in the Copahine Mége, which has been approved by the 
French Academy of Medicine, and suecessfully admmistered in 
Paris and London Hospitals: (See Lancet of Nov. 6, 1852, an extrac 
which will be forwarded on application.) Prepared and sold 2 G 
JOZEAU, French Chemist, 49, Haymarket, London, and 161, Ru¢ 
Montmartre, Paris; and the principal Chemists of France, England, an 
the Colonies. The Bottle of 100 Capsules, 4s. 6d.; of 50 ditto, 2s. 9: 








and the name of GABRIEL FOREN printed on the Government Stam 


)EAFNESS, &e. 


R. BARKER still continues to supply the 


for deafness, noises in the 
both sexes 
It is 


afflicted with his celebrated remedy 
head and ears, earache, and all diseases of the ears, in 
any age, arising from cold, nervousness, OF any other cause. 
guaranteed to give permanent relief in every ease, of whatever ns 
and will be sent post free, with full instructions for use, on re 
7s. 6d. in postage stamps, or post-office order, payable at the Genera 
Post-office, by Dr. ALFRED BARKER, 25, Argyle Square, 
Cross, London. Consultations daily from 10 till 1, and 5 till 7, Sundays 
excepted. ; 
Dr. BARKER'S “ Treatise on Deafness,” 20th edition, 64 pages, wit 








| 33 cases, sent post free for eight penny postage stamps. Advice fT 
| to the poor every Wednesday morning, and Tuesday and Friday 
evenings. 


R. PEREIRA.—This late eminent Physician’ 
opinion of HARDS’ FARINACEOUS FOOD for Infants and 
Invalids : : 
“I have carefully examined, and repeatedly prescribed ‘ Hards 
Farinaceous Food’ (see Pereira's Treatise on Food and Diet, pages 
309 and 473, &c.), which is prepared from the most uutritious of the 
cereal grains. It combines both nitogenised and non-nitrogense¢ 
alimentary principles, and forms a very valuable food for « ~ ig n and 

invalids. “JOHN PEREIRA, M.D., F.R.S. 

“ Assistant P hysician to the London Hospital. 

a7, apprise July 1, 1843." 

Sold by chemists and druggists, patent medicine vendors, tea des ale x 
and Italian warehousemen, in Is. and 2s. packets, and tin cases 7s. 64. 
each. Observe—All genuine packets and cases are sig 
Hards," and manufactured at the Royal Victoria Mill, Dartfc 
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Are: ACA U MBRELLAS. — From 10s. 6d. 





each. May be had of all Umbrella Dealers, and of the 
W. and J. SANGSTER, 140, Regent-street, 10, 
5, Cheapside, 94, Fleet-street. 

*,* Shippe rs supplied 


way, ‘PAY MORE THAN SIXTEE 

SHILLIN for your TROUSERS ?—This is the exclamation 
f Gentlemen to their frie nds, after trying MILES of NEW BONI 
STREET, for Trousers. His Show Rooms are now replete with all the 
new Patterns for Autumn and Winter wear. 


WESTALL'S UNRIVALLED BLACKING 
is acknowledged to preserve the Leather better, and give a 
higher polish with less labour, than any now in use Families should 
not fail to order it of their Oilmen, &c. 
: Sold wholesale by R. WESTALL and Co. Office, 17, Harp-lane, 
Tower- street, London. 


Ee LY CABBAGI i.—Superior Sorts.— 
4 Bedded Plants of CATTELL’S, BARN and RELIANCE, 
ner 1000, pac ge inclnded; packages « and upwards 
ered free of carriage to London, and to the Edenbridge station of 
the 8. E. Railway. 

Address, JOHN CATTELL, Nurseryman, Westerham, Kent. 


TAPLES SOAP.—TO CONNOISSEURS in 

SHAVING.—A very fine sample of OLD NAPLES SOAP, 7 
r pound, in pound or half-pound jars, jars included, at CHURCHER'’S 
] Cc Varehouse, 22, King-street, Regent-street ; and 
Wholesale and Export Warehouse, Crown-street 
, London. 


LOUR Warranted UNADULTERATED, 


Whites for pastry, the best that can be made, 13s. 6d. per bushel 
Fine Households, 12s, 9d. per bushel. Seconds, 12s. per bushel. Meal 
for brown bread, 12s. per bushel. 

Delivered (not less than one peck) to any part of London, carriage fre« 
| Address HENRY HORSNAILL & Company, Bullford Mill, Witham, 
issex, or Caledonian-road, London. 

Terms, Cash. 








Royal Ex- 



















ile 
R. HOV 
Fi insbury- ~square, 









TO INVALIDS and THOSE DESIROUS of 
PRESERVING HEALTH.—The Sanitary Commission instituted 
by the Lancet having pronounced the Cocoa purchased at 15, Rath- 
bone-place, Oxford-street, to be “entirely free from deleterious ad- 
mixture,” the attention of the public is directed to EDMONDS and Co.'s 
HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA. 
EDMONDS and Co., Tea Dealers, &c., 15, Rathbone-place, 


( )xford-stree at. 


| T\UNN’S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. } per 


gallon, so extensively patronised and recommended 4, the 
nobility and gentry, is emphatically unequalled for the Argand, Solar, 
Carcel, Diamond, French Moderator, German, and every description of 
patent oil lamps. Its characteristics are strength and brilliancy of 
flame, extreme purity, slowness of consumption, and not affected by 
cold. Half a gallon or upwards delivered free seven miles. 
__ JOHN DUNN and Co., Oil-merchants, 59, Cannon-street, City 


THE EMPRESS of CHINA’S TEA, univer- 


sally admired for its choice and uniform quality, strong, rich, 
full and delicate flavour, and moderate price. This fine tea has been 
analysed by Mr. monet of Apothecaries’-hall, London, and other 
scientific gentlemen, and pronounced free from 1 coloured tea, or any 
other kind of adulteration ; and it is now generally recommended by 
the faculty as the best and most wholesome of all teas. Sold in tins of 
zes, of half-a-pound and upwards. Sole Wholesale Ag 
and Co. 14, Little Tower-street, London. To be had 
their agents (who are all tea-dealers), one or more of whom 
found in almost ¢ very town throughout the kingd« ym. 


POPE'S TEA WAREHOUS 
26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY 
REDUCED PRICE OF TEAS 
POPE and COMPANY continue selling their Teas at the RED UCED 
duty of FOURPENCE PER POUND, and strong 1 h 
following descriptions as the BEST and most economical that can be 
d. 






















purchased. 8 
Best Congou Tea, reduced to ....... rae 
Best Souchong ” sednnseaces - @ 4 
Best Gunpowder ” ec esseccaccorsas 5 4 
Best Young Hyson ,, oe 5 o &°S 
Best Plantation Coffee ..s.cecssssseeeeeres cone 1 4 
Best Mocha ......... mend 1 5 
Delivered free in London and the suburbs th of 





Tea and Coffee forwarded free to all parts of England 


HE TEA DUTY is now REDUCED, and 

we are enabled to sell prime Congou Tea at 3s. per Pound—the 

Best Congou Tea at 3s. 4d.——Rich rare Souchong Tea at 3s. 84.—Good 

Green Tea at 3s. 4d. to 3s, 8d.—Prime Green Tea at 4s.—and delicious 
Green Tea at 5s, 

We strongly recommend our Friends to buy Tea at our present 
Prices, as Teas are getting dearer. Those who purchas Ww will save 
Money. 

Sj best Plantation Coffee is now Is. per Pound. The best Mocha, 






‘Ten as, Coffees, and all other Goods sent Ca 
Vans and Carts, if within Eight Miles; and Teas ‘ 
8 nh ag Free to any part of England, if to the Value of 40 
upwards, t 

PHIL LIPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 
8, King William-street, City, London 
A general Price Current sent free by post, on application. 


ARION’S CORS ALETTO DI MEDICI. 


“Tt affords us pleasure to obseive the goodly array of « 
ethren who have borne testimony in favour of the above 
useful invention—a beautifully elastic Corset, than wh we conceive 
nothing can be more desirable or complete.’—EDITOR of the Medic 
Circular. 

es in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with eq 
ction; and, once having experienced the Comfort and Adva 
ty they ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their atten- 
dant evils. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees and sole Manu- 


facturers, 54, Connaught-terrace, Hyde Park, L 










1 












\fARion’s RESILIENT BODICE and 
+ CORSALETTO DI MEDICI 
This invention is excit tion Ww i 








mly that it is a valuable one n al 
would enjoy health whilst preserving the son toa 
this Bodice.”"—Ep1Tor, Kidd's own Journ 
They combine firmness with elasticit 1 easily i 





nt, retain the original symmetry of the 
iously adapted to every varying condition of the female for 
PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA 
ed Prospectuses, with Illustrations, details P s, (from 
lds. ; children’s, 8s.) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &c., 
eipt of Two Stamps for a 
All Country Orders sent Car re paid or Post fr 
Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Pater , 4, 
terrace, Hyde-park (near the Marble Arch) 


" i. ne 

QIR JAMES MURRAY'S F LUID 
\7 MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate car te 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Pr 

moving Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring 

1 moderate state of the bowels, and di 
t; also as an easy remedy for Sea- 
affection incident to childhood, it is invaluable.—On the v 
hesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge; 
Prep: aration of Sir James Murray is now the most valu a by the Pro- 
lv avoids the possibility of those dangerous concre- 
sulting from the use of the article in powder. Sol 

e eonsignee, Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; 

by all. wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents thre ughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21 
each.—The Aciiulated ag ht A bettles. 2s. each. 
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Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 
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TO CHIMNEY is WANTED for C. RIC "KETS’ 
+. . PATENT CALORIFERE GAS STOVES in Churches, Ha 


8 1 for Conservatories or Small R 





e Charing-cross Hospital. 
GOOD CAR PE T. 


IA MATTING 
e heat of summe A la 





ASS nt ir 


tr very wi I I ALE, very 
much below the usual prices, at TRELOAR’S India Matting Ware- 
house, 42, Ludgate-hill, London 


UTUMN FASHI NS. —FARMER and 
- ROGERS, having now completed their extensive arrangements 
f he present season, respectfully solicit attention to th superb as- 
ment of INDIA, CHINA, ri E NCH, and BRITISH SH. AWLS, from 
to one hundred and fifty guineas. Cc ms Department is un- 


yattern, 


















usually attractive, comprisir velties, and many 
new and elegant shapes, desig’ own artistes. India 






Shawls bought and exchangec 
The Great Shawl and Cloak Emporium, 171, 173, and 175, Regent-st. 


Met AM’S ‘ME DIC ATE D CREAM. —This 

' . . r r ble. 
ereditary or 
aints atten- 
t weather for 
r bathing will be found a pe rfect luxury, cooling and 
e whole system, and giving a free action to the pores 












disease), and comp 






te 
ness and debility "The use 





lant upo 






n. Its medicinal properties are too well known to require 
comment. Sold by all Druggists, at Is. 2s. 9d., 4s 6d and jars 
lls. and 22s. each. The 22s. jars carri 





De epot, 238, Strand, L 


( ‘ONSOLIDATED SODA WATER. — Her 
Majesty having granted Letters Patent for the manufacture 
this preparation, so admirably suited for families, emigrants, ‘of 
tourists; one small bottle, capable of being carried in waistcoat 
pocket, being sufficient to make twenty-four of the ordi 
tion at Id. per glass. Itcan be procured to the order of Chymists 
of the sole maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 1, Mecklenburg-terrace, Gray’s- 
inn-road ; and at the City depét, 88, Snow-h 


\ TINES for DISPOSAL _—To be DISPOSE D 

OF, TWO QUARTER CASKS of very fine 
Croft's OLD PORT WINE, for 94 each; cost 152 
Also, TWO QUARTER CASKS of Gordon and Co. 
SHERRY, for 71. 10s. each; cost 124. Duty & 

tl4dozen. Any person meeeang pure an 
pon these ey 

















1 quarter cask, 
ine wines may 
ld in consequé of a gentleman 
left England. Samples will be forwarded upon receipt of 
amps 

Address to Mr. J SMART, 60, Great Tower-street, London 


Re AD THESE R EM ARKS from the “ Modern 


History of Wines :” — “ This wine (the Cambridge Sherry) was 

y spoken of in the fifte enth century, and is at present held in 

stimation by the natives than any wine produced in Andalusia. 

It is a i wine,’ of a fine straw colour, highly aromatic and 

i It admits of no mixture of any kind, not even the smallest 

f brandy, without a manifest deterioration ci 

2 fp an ves by age beyond be lief, in firmness, ir 

rents in xy and for the CAMBRIDGE 

BF LLING H er ‘and Co Beaufort-buildings, Strand 

tto H.R. the Duk to many families of distine- 

n, some of the highest d aries of the Church, and the principal 

ibs ar ~pPorlonatiey. kingdom.—36s. per dozen ; carri j ] 
ts of England. Gentlemen are invited to call at the C 

ge for themselves, 
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theirs being free from husk and prepared with 


the Lancet of May : 





They he 
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sermuda Root Is 


Viz t’s at 8d. per Ib., 7lbs. of which 


ny House retailing 
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t ters, without extra charge 32s. per 
vt tioned Brown ditto, 24s.; 17 Patna 
t 20s. to 24s.; Madras ditto, srolina, 28s 
( 2s. to 3 gro 4s.; Rice 
} 7ibs. of any may be had 
above prices. Good Tapio 8 @ 
Naples Maccaroni and V 1 a ( 
Ib. ; Semolina, 6d.; finest ditto, rl China pr 
Ginge n 6lbs. original blue jars, 7s. each; Guava Jelly, in 2 jars, 
61, High Holborn 
Damaged Rice f T try, Ms. per ewt 
“NEW DIS OV ERY.—MR. HOW. ARD, 
A S Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has rod i vy NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAI TEETH. fixed 
v s igatures. vy deel seaparse Be yoy the 
r listinguished from the origir y th ¥* sest 
w NEVER CHANGE COLO R © DEC 1 will 
superior to any teeth ever before us i 
f roots yy 
s is u 
sticat H m 
Ww h of the nic us fix 
st scale possible teeth rendered s 
ma ation 


52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Fi 
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ss, of CHYMIK ALLY-PREI aes WHITE INI 
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3 plication may be brief t 
following 
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is supplied ; a natural elas 
d with the most ur 
88 a fle bilit 
tot ijoining teet 
18 he 





ind retained i ‘ ness 
£ he same ti v u 
3 preparat 
lo be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, I 22, Gay- 
street, Bath; 34, Grainger-street, Neweastle-on-Ty 


Te BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 


in Pitt Minutes, has not enly 
t Royal Family, but 
ty, and is 


INV ALIDG and OTHERS ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, 









s ASS 
k n emi! y pur s, and 
gt I Y ed for 
g, and excellent for kening 

“ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS form another 
niversally esteemed for makinga s rior Gruel in fifteen minutes, 

ht f t nd alt rnately with tt tent Barley is an excellent 
i f i Invalids; being particular) y recommended by 
e Fa ast anct be st prey parati on of the kind extant, and 


le tothe Embden Groats. 

only by the Patentees, ROBINSON and BELLVILLE, 

eyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Stre net Holborn, Londos 

5 ll respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town ar 
ackets of 6d. and ls., and in Family Canisters at : 
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Book WANTED.—No. XLVI. ARBORE- 

TUM ET FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM. State price to Rev. 

R. H. WILLIAMS, Byford, Hereford. “s 

With “a Additions and Emendations, the Tenth Edition, Ww ith 
100 Engravings on Wood, 8vo. cloth, 


Ve “STIGES of the NATURAL ‘HIS STORY of 


CREATION. 
JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 5s. A 
N INDIG ESTION and cortela BILIOUS 
DISORDERS ag conjoined with it. To which are added, 
Short Notes on Diet. By G. C. CHILD, M.D. Consulting Physician to 
the Westminster Ge neral soca 
London : JOHN CHURCHILL, 
Just published, | feap. 2s. 6d. or by Pr 
FELAND’S ART of 


A New Edition. Edited 


London: 


Princes-street, Soho. 


H* 


LIFE. ERASMUS WILSON, 
F.R.S. 


by 


JOHN Cur HILL, Prince: s-street, Soho. 


Princes-street, Soho 


a 6,3 Ye ork-stree t, Covent Garden 


London: 
“Just published, Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. or by post, 3s. 
H EALTHY SKIN; a Popular Treatise on the 
Skin and Hair, oo Preservation and Management. By 
ERASMUS WILSON, F.I 
London plny c AU RCHILL, 
ROHN 8 ST ANDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
Cowet ER’S COMPLETE WORKS, edited by 
/ SOUTHEY ; comprising his Poems, C orrespondence and Trans- 
lations; with a Memoir of the Author. Illustrated with fifty fine 
a on steel, after Designs by Harvey. 
vols. Vol. 1, containing eet Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
He why G. BOHN, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent Garden. 
BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR N« )VEMBER. 
PULEIUS, the WORKS of, comprising the 
Metamorphosis, or Golden Ass; the Death of Socrates ; Florid 
and his Defence, or yon Magic. A new and literal wet abot ah 
To which is added, a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyehe ; and Mrs. 
Tighe's Psyche, a poem in six Cantos. Fine Frontispiece. 
cloth, 5s. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent Garden. 
BOHN'S ECCL ESIASTIC AL LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
.r 
Qoc RATES, his ECCLESIASTIC 
4) HISTORY, in continuation of EvsEBIUs, with the Notes 
VALESIUS. Post 8vo. cloth, 5 
HeNryY G. Bonn, 4, 5, 
Just published, price 3s. or, post free, 3s. 
A Nap REDEEMED ROSE; ;.or, W ‘lie’ s Rest. 
By a LADY. 
‘A tale deeply imbued with reli gious feeling, and narrated in lan- 
guage singularly powerful."—Critic. 
“Tt possesses charms not often to be found in such works.”—Beil's 
Weekly Messenger. 
London: 


. HATC HARD, 117, Piccadilly 


Just ast published, with two " Hitustrations in Double- tinted Lithography 


»0st Svo. cloth, 6s. 
oe asa RESIDENCE for INVA- 
LIDS. 


By GEORGE MOSELEY, M.R.C.S., Surgeon to Sandgate 
Dispensary 


London : Soho. 


CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Sandgate: 


. and M. PuRDAY. 


gr yn the ist of January will be published, Part I., price 2z. 
yee ,Omp + x ’ 

HE EARL of CHESTERFIELD’S 

ANONYMOUS LETTERS, under the Signatures of “ 
“Lucius,” “ Atticus,” and “The Grand Council;” with Notes, 
simile Autograph, and a Memoir of the Earl. By WILL dea CRAMP, 
Author of “ The Philosophy of the English Language,” &c. &c. 
L ond mt ; HOPE and Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


Just published, price 12s. 
RAMAS of CALDERON, Tragic, Comic, 
and Legendary. Translated from the Spanish, principally in 
the Metre of the original. By DENNIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Two vols. Small 8vo. 
London: C. DOLMAN, 61, New Bond-street, and 22, Paternoster-row. 
= J. M‘GLASHAN. 
reed rice Three-halfpenc a 


(HAMBE “RSS EDINBU RGH JOURN 


JOHN 


512.—_SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22. 
CONTENTS :— 
Captain Tightfitt'’s Account of His Last Dinner Party. 
Gore House and Marlborough House. 
Annette ; a Tale (concluded) 
Spots on the Sun. 
Guinea Traders. 
The Written Fish. 
Poetry and Miscellanea. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, 3, Bride-court-passage, Fleet-street, London ; 
and 339, High-street, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


DD». MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of 


the REFORMATION. Oliver and Boyd's Revised Editions, con- 
taining the New Volume—Subject, “THE REFORMATION IN ENG- 
LAND.” 

1. The Finest Library Edition. Large Type. 5 vols. 8vo. 57s. 

2. The Smaller Library Edition. 5 vols. post 8vo. 20s. 

*,* Referring to Vols. L, IL, and III. of these Editions, the Author 
writes: “I have revised this Translation line by line, and word by 
word; and I have restored the sense wherever I did not find it clearly 
rendered. It is the only one which I have corrected. 

Vols. IV. and V. are also authorised Editions. The New Volume may 
be had separately—8vo. 12s.; post 8vo. 6s. 

Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyrp. London: SIMPKIN, 

and Co. 
e edition, corrected to the pre sent time, of the 


MELLON OF FACTS. By Sir RICHARD 
PHILLIPS. Price, bound in cloth, 12s. 


The present volume contains the entire portion of what has ap- 
peared in former editions, and much useful and important matter that 
is NEW. As a Cyclopedia of Art, Science, and Literature, it presents a 
condensed amount of information not to be found in any volume of 
similar dimensions. In preparing the present edition, the editor has 


5 


MARSHALL, 


done his utmost to preserve the reputation of this popular work ; 
while he has made such alterations as have become absolutely neces- 
own words as much as possible to the excellent style and admirable 
perspicuity of the original talented author himself. 
London. 
ICHARDS'S PRINTING OFFICE, 100, 
Established nearly Fifty 
a _ ies, Sermons, Pamphlets, Periodic 
tuses, Parliamentary, Railway, and Insurance Work, and all kinds of 
Embossed printing for 
the Blind, on the most approved system. 
pedition, and Moderate Prices, may be relied on 
en oe REMEM BRANCERS for 1841 
p now read 
ICHARDS $ “UNIVE RSAL DAILY 
ICHARDS’S UNIVE RSA ol DAIL si 
REME MBRANCE RS, in 8vo. at 


sary by the advancement of science, he has been careful to adapt his 
D. ARTON and Co., Publishers, Holborn-hill, 
R« ', MARTIN’S-LANE, CHARING-CROSS.— 
Catalogues, Prospec- 

Miscellaneous Printing carefully executed. 

Accuracy, Neatness, Ex- 
PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

REME MBRANC ERS, in Ato. at 3s., 4s., 6s., and 9s. 

R ICHARDS’S 


BRANCER, in 18mo. at 1s. 


g | ‘\HESE well-known Diaries are printed on the 
- finest hot-pressed writing paper, and are done up in the best | 


style. They present every facility for recording business appointments, 


and furnish a large amount of valuable information, carefully corrected | 


to the most recent date. 
C. RICHARDS, Printer, Engraver, and Lithographer, 100, St. Martin's- 
Jane, and all Booksellers and Stationers. 


PROLONGING | 


To be completed in 8 | 


Post 8yo. | 


AL 


of 


Junius,” | 
fac- | 


TAL, | 


and | 


POCKET DAILY "REMEM.- | 


blished monthly, p IE 

HE BRITIS SH MOTHER'S MAGAZINE 
Edited by Mrs. J. BAKEWELL, Author of “The Mother's 
| Practical Guide,” “Friendly Hints to Female Servants,” ‘“Conversa- 


tion Cards,” 
London: J. gxow; and may be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 


ORD DUCIE’S SEAT.—STATE of the 

4 BOROUGH. —“THE BUILDER,” No. 560, for Saturday, 

| Oct, 29, price 4d., stamped 5d., contains :—High-street, Southwark, and 

what is behind—The Mint: Condition of the Llouses—Fine View of 

| Tortworth-hall, Gloucestershire; with Section through Hall—Scratches 

on the Road: Berlin and Potsdam—The Effects of Winds upon Edifices 

—A Banquet of Open Sewers—The Arterial Drainage of the Metropolis 

—Brass and Bell-founding—Medieval MS. on Glass-painting—Smoke 
a ag sy -Water Drainage, &c. 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and to be had of all Booksellers 

in the United Kingdom. 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION | for 
NOVEMBER, Price ls. with a Superior Steel Engraving of the 
PRINCESS ROYAL, and Original Papers by Contributors of acknow- 





~ | ledged talent, contains—The Race for Gold; by Miss Pardoe. Thoughts 


‘orris. How Alice Huntingfield was Lost 
The Mulatto Painter; by A. B. Edwards. 
The Old Cockade ; by Mrs. Hoare. Mar- 
rying through Prudential Motive; by Mary Vale. A ‘Legend of Antw erp. 
November; by the Editor. Gossip from Paris. Original Poems. The 
Work Table; by Aiguillette. Fashions, with French Engravings. The 

Garden. Public Amusements, &c. 
ROGERSON and TUXFORD, 246, Strand. 


about Pericles; by Maria 
and Won; by Mrs. White. 


The Drama; by Mrs, Wilson. 


(ue DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for November, price 2s, 6d., or by post, 3s., contains : 
1. Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan: a Biography. 
2». The Battle of Lough Swil 
. Pig Lore. 
. Readings from “ The Colloquies of Erasmus.” 
Our Portrait Gallery. The Bishop of Meath. With an Etching. 
Narrative of an Excursion to the Limbos. By the Bachclor of the 
Albany. 
7. The Dream of Ravan : 
& Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. 
9. Rhymes for November. 
10. Recent Novels. 
11. Ballinasloe Fair. 
JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street; WM. 5. ORR 
London, and Liverpool; JOHN MENZIES, 


a Mystery. Part II. 
Chapters XXXIV., 
By Feardana. 


XXXY., XXXVI. 


London: 
and Co., 2, Amen-corner, 
Edinburgh. 


THE 


Now ready, price One raat 


NATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
No. VII. NOV EMBER. 
CONTENTS ;— 
. Travelling in England. 
China—as it was and is. 
3. Some Chit-Chat about the Organ. 
. Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. 
. The Greek and Russian Churches. 
The Interesting Pole—a True Story. 
. The Prisons of Dartmoor, Past and Present. 
. Arago. 
9. Notices. 
10. Corre spondence. 
handsomely bound in cloth, is also ready this day, 
Published at the Office , Al, Exeter-street, London. 
be: YS INSTRUCTOR— 
Modern British Orators—No. 


NOVEMBER, price One Shilling, contains— 
lL. R. 
Gilfillan, 


B. Sheridan, 
. The Vision of Rolf Ganger. By Thomas Smibert. 
Decimal Coinage, Weights and Measures. 
. Helen Grabame. 
“ Speech- at Christ's Hospital. 
3. The Capercailzie, or Cock of the Woods. 
. Love in Idleness; or, the Double Error. 
. Shooting Stars and Meteors. 
9. Memoranda by a Marine Officer. 
10. Recent Discoveries in South Africa. 
11. John Ruskin. 
12. Intercepted Epistle. 
Edinburgh: J. Hoasa. 


Volume I., price 7s, 


By George 


Part V. 


Supervised by Abel Log. 


&e. & 
L iin and Sons, 


GROOMBRIDGE 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC PROCEEDINGS. 
~ . > 
T HE Proprietors of the LIVERPOOL 
GENERAL REVIEW and LOCAL ADVERTISER have made 
arrangements to REPORT the PROCEEDINGS ofthe various LITERARY 
and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES in Liverpool, including the following :— 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Liverpool Architectural and Archeological Society. 
Photographic Society. 
” Polytechnic Society. 
” Literary and Philosophical Society. 
Chemists’ Association. 
Occasional Reports will also be given of Lectures delivered before 
the Collegiate, Mechanics’ and other Institutions. 
The REVIEW, thus devoting itself to subjects of Scientific and 
Literary interest, will, no doubt, prove acceptable to members of kin- 
dred societies throughout the kingdom ; and will be supplied on the 
undermentioned terms :— 

Unstamped, 3s. 6d. per annum. 
| PUBLISHED EVERY 
May be had through all Booksellers and 

the OFFICE, 63, CHURCH-STR 


Stamped, 8s. per annum. 
WEDNESDAY. 

wsmen, or forwarded from 
ET, LIVERPOOL, 
Just t pr ubl lished, demy 8vo. pp. yp. 129, 


PRISON AND THE 


125.64. 
SCHOOL. 


The chief ascertained Causes of Crime considered, with Sugges- 


T! IE 


Relief, and Reformation of the Neglected, Destitute, 

n of the Metropolis. By EDMU ND EDWARD 

Justice of the Peace for the County of Middlesex, 
Westminster ; Visiting Justice of the House of 


tions for the Care, 
aud Criminal Child 
ANTROBUS, 
and City and Libe 

| Correction, Westminster. 


London: STAUNTON and Sons, 
W ESTERTON’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
“In passing St. George's Hospital the 


LIBRARY, 20, St. George’s-place, Hyde-park-corner. 
to the commanding row of new and ele 


attention is at once attracted 
gant mansions, devoted to 
business purposes, immediately facing Hyde-park, in the most pro- 
minent of which will be found the extensive and well-selected stock of 
Mr. Westerton, who has here collected a large and valuable L’ ibrary, 
embracing the newest and best works in English and Foreign Litera- 
ture; the proprietor having adopted a liberal scale of subscription, the 
Library will be found of great advantage to the denizens of this highly 
aristocratic neighbourhood, and cannot fail to ensure for Mr. Westerton 
a well-merited success. Here also may be had every variety of Orna- 
| mental Stationery, as also Bagster's Polyglot Bibles, Church Services, 
Bibles, and Prayerbooks, issued by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and other ele; gant works suitable for presentation,” — 
London as it is to-day. 
Tn 
LUE 


9, Strand. 


Now ready, post 8vo. price 7s. . 6d. clot 
] JACKETS ; or, Chips of the Old 
Block. A Narrative of the gallant exploits of British Seamen, 
and of the principal events in the Naval Service, during the reign of 
Her most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. KINGSTON, 
Esq. Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” “ Mark Seaworth,” &c. 

This interesting work shows that the present navy of Great Britain 
has in no respect degenerated from that of olden times. The Blue 
Jackets of to-day, both officers and men, have been found ready as 
ever to perform their duty—to dare and to do as was dared and done 
of yore. 

| “A more acceptable testimonial than this to the valour and enter- 
prise of the British navy has not issued from the press for many years. 
— Critic 
In 1 volume, feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s. cloth, 
OCEAN AND HER RULERS: 
he Nations who have from the earliest ages held dominion over the 
comprising a brief History of Navigation from the remotest periods 
» present time. By ALFRED ELWES. 
* A work which ought to be in the hands of every British youth.” 
GRANT aud GRIFritH, Corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard. 





| Conten 





|! 


a Narrative of | L 


T BAKER’S CATALOGUE of cheap and 
@ valuable SECOND-HAND BOOKS, oonaiaies of Biography, 
Sacred and Secular; Divinity ae Ecclesiastical History ; and misce}. 
laneous Literature. May had gratis on sending your address 

THOMAS BAKER, 19, Goswell-street, London. 


QGOWEBSY ’"S ENGLISH BOTANY.— 
FIRST EDITION, ROYAL OCTAVO. 

The few remaining —s of this Work, forming thirty-six volumes, 
and containing 2592 plates full coloured, in numbers, at 251. per copy; 
published at 55. A portion of the plates’ will be reprinted. 

JOHN E. SOWERRY, 3, —— Lambeth. 


V ust published, ix in 1 vol. er. 8yo. 
ELECT ‘SPE ECHES of KOSSUTH, con- 
densed and eters, with Kossuth's express Sanaiiee, by 
FRANCIS W. NEWMA 
“Mr. Kossuth’s speeches seem to us to be unique. To say that there 
is nothing like them in our literature is little : we know of nothing 
like them in any literature,—they unite two worlds.” —Athenaum. 


a CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
e One Guinea, now ready, in 
YLEASANT 











T PAGES for YOUNG PEOPLE, 


This Work (which has been honoured by the Patronage of ,the 
Queen) contains Twelve Courses of consecutive Instruction. 
The Fifteenth Thousand of Volume I. is now pope uate 3s. 6d. 
___ London: Oe and STONEMAN ; and all Bookse eller 


ixth Edition, price 18s. cloth 
Dictionary of DATES and ‘UNIVERSAL 
REFERENCE. By JOSEPH HAYDN. 

“ A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps more 
than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory is to the 
merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to those who 
are searching after information, whether classical, political, domestic, 
or general.” —Times, 

EDWARD morn Dover-street. 

ip Tuesday next, 8 with coloured Ma} 
TICTORIA; ‘late AU STRALIA F ELIX, or 
Port Philip District of New South Wales; being an Historical 
and Descriptive Account of the Colony and its Gold Mines. With an 
Appendix, containing = aapete of the Melbourne Chamber of Com- 
merce for the last two years m the Condition and Progress of the 
Colony. By WILLIAB Wrst 3ARTH, late Member of the Legislative 

Council of Victoria. 

Edinburgh: OLIVER and = 

ant 





London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
0. 








CHEAP EDITION OF SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Just published, in small 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 7s. cloth, 


meat LLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
w 


paring for publication, in 6 volumes, demy 8v: 
The Ww OR KS of WILLIAM SH: AKESPEARE. 
The Text revised by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
Epwarkp Mo Mc _ Dover-street. 


I. VENTS to be REMEMBERED in the 


4 HISTORY of ENGLAND, its Sovereigns and its People from the 
Earliest Time to the Present—related in the words of the best Writers, 
the old Chroniclers, Poets, and Modern Historians: forming a Series of 
interesting Narratives of the most remarkable Occurrences in each 
Reign; with Reviews of the Manners, Domestic Habits, Amusements, 
Costume, &c. of the People. On a new and original plan, By CHARLES 
SELBY 

DARTON and Co., Holborn-hill. 





HE READING PUBLIC is informed that 
be superior facilities for Perusal of all the NEW BOOKS = 
afforded by the GRESHAM (late Horne's) PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Cheapside. Established Half a Century. It has an average pe 
tion of 50,000 volumes. Subscription, from One Guinea upwards per 
annum. Book Societies and Country Libraries supplied. <A Library- 
box gratis. 
Cards of terms on application ¥ ALFRED SMITH, Gresham Library, 
102, Cheapside. 
his day, in "]2mo. price 1s. clot 
=. I "TLINES of HISTORY, "AN CIENT and 

F MODERN. By DANIEL SC RYMGEOUR, one of the Masters 
of the Circus-place School, Edinburgh. 

“ This summary of general history is most valuable. It is astonish- 
ing how much information it comprises, and how happily the amount 
of space allotted to each part is proportioned to its importanee. The 
outlines are distinctly marked, and yet not so bare as to render the 
narrative uninteresting. A vast fund of biographical and other infor- 
mation is contained in the notes.”—Athen@um. 

SUTHERLAND and KNOX, Edinburgh. SIMPKIN, MARSITALL, and Co. 


London. 
— . N 

VERY MAN his OWN ENGRAVER.—The 

4 exquisite and beautiful ART of SKETCHING LANDSCAPES, 
&c. from Nature in true Perspective, and the ART of DRAWING and 
COPYING PORTRAITS, ENGRAVINGS, and DRAWINGS. Either of 
the above exquisite Fine Arts will be TAUGHT in One Lesson, with 
perfect accuracy, ease, and quickness, by Printed Instructions. The 
necessary articles will be forwarded with the instructions for Drawing 
and Copying, and no expensive apparatus required. 

Further sy wee may be obtained, gratis, by inclosing a directed 
e envelope to Mr. . A. B. CLEVELAND, 5 5, Western Cottages, Brighton. 


’ NEW EDITION. 
BAGSTER’ 








+ ‘aa > . 
ANALYTICAL HEBREW and 
CHALDEE LEXICON, 4to. cloth extra, price 2. 2s, 

This valuable Work consists of an Alphabetical Arrangement of the 
entire Hebrew Language, as contained in the Old Testament Scrip- 
ture neluding not only every word, and every form of every word, 
but every existing combination of these with prefixes, suffixes, ke, 
and under every change of vowel points: with a complete gram- 


| matical analysis of each individual word (full Lexicography illus- 
| trating every 


Root), and copious Tables of the Conjugations and 
Declensions. Prospectuses with Specimens of this and kindred works, 
by post, gratis. 
EL BAGSTER = Sons, Paternoster-row, London. 

2 Is. 6d., pp. 192. 


Cloth 
WEL ,LSH SKE’ re HES THIRD (and Last) 


SERIES. By the Author of “ Proposals for C hristian Union.’ 
s: 1. Edward the Black Prince. 2. Owen Glendower, Prince 
of Wales. 3. Medieval Bardism. 4. The Welsh Church. 
“Introduce topics of which English readers know little, such as 
Medieval Bardism, of which many translations are given.” —The Critic. 
“Will be read with great satisfaction, not only by all sons of the 
principality, but by all who look with interest on that portion of our 
island in w » the last traces of our ancient British race and language 
still linger.”— Notes and Queries. 
London: JAMES DARLING, 81, 


Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn- 
‘ields. 


=| THE. -SUPPLEMENTARY V OLUMES TO 

PRESIDENT EDWARDS’ WORKS. Reduced from 28s. to 15s. 

Those gentlemen who may possess the Edition of EDWARDS’ 
Works in eight volumes, royal 8vo, printed in 1506 or 1817, or the one 
printed at New York within the last few years, in four volumes, royal 
Svo., are respectfully informed that THE NO’ 1N THE BIBLE, 
MISC ELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS, TYPES OF THE MESSIAH, 
and SEVENTEEN OCCASIONAL SERMONS, are wanting in these 


| editions. 


In accordance with the desire of numerous Clergymen and others, 
the Publishers have printed the above-mentioned additional matter, 
which forms two volumes, royal 8vo., with Title-pages to suit either 
the British or American editions. These were published at 285. ; but are 
now reduced to L5s. 

Gentlemen wishing to complete their copies are respectfully requested 


| to apply immediately to their respective Booksellers. 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. London ; OGLE and MURRAY, Edinburgh; 
M. OGLE and Son, Glasgow ; and all Booksellers, 





LONDON: Printed by Joun' CROCKFoRD, of. 16, Oakley-s ~Square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 
13. Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Giles, Blooms- 
bury, and published by the said JOHN CROCKFORD, at 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, in the City of Westminster, on Tuesday, the Ist of 
November, 1853, 
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